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N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
SEEKS LEADER AS 
JOSEF STRANSKY 
RESIGNS POSITION 


No Reason Made Public for 
Step Foreshadowed in “Mu- 
sical America,” But Rumor 
Speaks of Opposition on 
Part of Patrons—II]l-Health 
May Also Have Prompted 
Resignation — Appointment 
of Successor Not Yet Settled, 
But Many Conductors Are 
Available for Vacant Post 


OSEF STRANSKY has resigned 

the conductorship of the New York 
Philharmonic, which he has held for 
twelve years. This step was fore- 
shadowed in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, before the announcement made 
on Thursday evening by Clarence H. 
Mackay, president of the Board of 
Directors, that the resignation had 
been received. The choice of a suc- 
cessor has not yet been made, but it 
has been stated on authority that 
though no formal applications have 
been received for the post, the names 
of many conductors in America and 
Europe who are available for appoint- 
ment have been submitted to the 
board. 

No reason has been given to the public 
for the course taken by Mr. Stransky, 
either by the officers of the Society or by 
Mr. Stransky himself; but in circles pro- 
fessing to be well-informed the news was 
not surprising. Latterly his health has 
not been satisfactory, and it has been 
stated that he would welcome an oppor- 
tunity for more leisure than is possible 
to the conductor of one of the great 
orchestras. Still more persistent, how- 
ever, have been the rumors of dissatis- 
faction on the part of some of the in- 
fluential patrons of the orchestra in 
regard to what they are said to have 
described as the “conservative policy” of 
the conductor. 

These influences, it is stated, gained 
strength at the time of the amalgama- 
tion last year with the National Sym- 
Phony, of which Mr. Mackay was 
president. Such rumors have neither 
been verified nor denied within the past 
few days, the officers of the Society and 
Mr. Stransky declining to comment in 
iny way upon the situation. 

Mr. Stransky, when asked by MUSICAL 
AMERICA for his views, replied, “I have 
nothing to add to Mr. Mackay’s state- 
ment.” A story is current that Mr. 
Stransky, whose contract would have ex- 
pired this year, asked that the directors 
should decide speedily the question of the 
renewal of his contract, as he had other 
plans in view, and that the reply given 
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WILLIAM BACHAUS WA, 
Pianist, Who Ranks Among the Leading Exponents of His Instrument at A 


Mr. Bachaus Is Now Engaged on a Short Tour of the Middle West. 


(See Page’ 42) 





Bodanzky and Willem Mengelberg; and 
this arrangement was pursued last sea- 
son, Mr. Mengelberg arriving from Am- 
sterdam in time to take up the baton of 
the Philharmonic for the remainder of 
the season, when Mr. Stransky laid it 
down in January. Again this season, 
Mr. Stransky made his last appearance 
with the orchestra in January, and Mr. 
Mengelberg then took the helm. There 
was, at this concert, no indication of any 
want of harmony in the Society. Mr. 
Stransky made a speech, in which he al- 
luded to his illness, and added that he 
hoped to be in better health when he 
returned next fall. 


Likely Successors Mentioned 


Many conductors are mentioned as 
available for the vacant position. Their 
claims, it is understood, have already 
been in part discussed by the board; but 
Mr. Judson, manager of the Orchestra, 
states that no announcement of the 
choice will be made until the contract 
with the new conductor has been signed. 








Meanwhile, of course, none of the officers 
will comment upon the likely chances of 
candidates. They state that the whole 
field, both in America and Europe, is 
open to the board to choose from; and, 
bearing this in mind, it is possible that 
the directors will follow the course pur- 
sued at Cincinnati in the choice of Felix 
Reiner, and go abroad for a conductor. 
One of those popularly supposed to be 
strongly in the running for the appoint- 
ment, however, is Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, the young Dutch conductor, now 
in New York, who made so favorable an 
impression when he led the Philharmonic 
in two concerts last year, and as a joint 
conductor of the Stadium concerts. A 
report that the man to be appointed is 
not now connected with any other or- 
chestra gives strength to this belief. 
Some significance has also been attached 
to the fact that he led two concerts of 
the Philharmonic’s regular series in 
Carnegie Hall about a month ago. 








[Continued on page 2] 




















WITH COMING OF 
WAGNER SINGERS, 
NEW YORK REVELS 
IN DOUBLE OPERA 


While the Metropolitan Goes 
Serenely on Its Way, Ger- 
man Company Opens Doors 
of the Historic Manhattan 
—Vocal Merit and Atmos- 
phere in Introductory Per- 
formance of “Die Meister- 
singer” —First Audience Is 
Large One and Responds 
Eagerly to Manifold Beau- 
ties of Magical Score 


EW YORK again has double- 
barreled opera. Like the music- 


dramas of Richard Wagner, the his- 
toric Manhattan insists on coming 
back. With something of the resili- 
ence of spirit of its builder, the old 
Hammerstein house is again in the 
ring. 

Only a year ago, when the structure 
was sold after protracted litigation, to 
become a temple of Masonry, it passed, 
supposedly, from the sphere wherein it 
attained its fame. Monday night it pre- 
sented the familiar picture, as the 
crowds literally fought their way into 
its doors to hear opera again. The lobby 
was jammed, with all its familiar dis- 
comfort, and the ticket holder’s difficulty 
in gaining entrance was just one more 
reminder of other days. Inside, although 
sections of the two upper balconies have 
vanished in the process of adapting the 
building to the requirements of the new 
owners, the house seemed little altered 
from the days when it echoed to the 
step of Hammerstein. The scene was 
but a duplication of that of last Janu- 
ary, when the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion began. what was then presumed to 
be the Manhattan’s last span of opera. 

This time the Metropolitan, which has 
gone serenely on its way since it dis- 
posed of the ambitions of Hammerstein, 
indulgently shared the genuflections of 
music questers with a company from 
abroad instead of one out of the Middle 
West. 

The argosy of German opera, which 
has been piloted over troubled seas from 
Charlottenburg, with preliminary calls 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia before 
bringing its full cargo to New York, un- 
loaded some of its most precious freight, 
beginning its three-weeks’ engagement 
with a surprisingly good performance 
of “Die Meistersinger.” The audience 
was one which apparently left no seats 
or an inch of standing room unoccupied, 





and it was as demonstrative as it was 
large. 
All things concerned, the so-called 


Wagnerian Festival had what appeared 
to be an altogether auspicious beginning. 
There was no hint, in the spirit or qual- 
ity of the representation, of the compli- 
cations with the customs and the other 
vicissitudes which have attended the ex- 
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New York Philharmonic Leadership 
Vacant by Stransky’s Resignation 


WULLLATNLUALAUUUUUEEUNNLA LAMA NAGA ASAT 


[Continued from page 1] 





Mr. Mengelberg has been mentioned, 
but it is supposed that he would prefer 
the present arrangement by which he is 
freed from his duties with the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam to conduct the 
New York Philharmonic for part of the 
season. Speculation again includes the 
name of Arturo Toscanini, regarded at 
one time as extremely likely to take com- 
mand of the Philharmonic, but it is con- 
sidered that he is not likely now to leave 
Milan or the Scala, or that he is anxious 
to vacate the opera field for purely or- 
chestral activities. Bruno Walter, now 
in America, is considered a strong possi- 
bility for the appointment. Albert 
Coates has also been named, but a close 
friend of his says that any suggestion of 
his taking a New York appointment at 
present is “mere rumor.” 

It was believed not long since that Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, would be willing to 
come to New York, but this speculation 
has been set at rest by the fact that he 
has closed a long contract with the Phila- 
delphia forces. Rumor the other day 
stated that Ossip Gabrilowitsch was 
thinking of leaving Detroit, but this 
statement was contradicted by Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch himself, and the Detroit 
Symphony has now completed its ar- 
rangements for next season. The 
names of Georges Enesco, Henry Hadley, 
and Eugene Goossens have also been 
mentioned as those of conductors avail- 
able for appointment. Goossens, the 
English composer, has been very active 
as a conductor, both of symphony con- 
certs and of opera and ballet in London 
during the last few years. 

Mr. Stransky, who was born in Hump- 
oletz. in Bohemia, in 1872, was originally 
intended for the medical profession, and 
in his early life in Prague, where his 
father was highly esteemed as a scholar, 
violinist, and singer, he studied medi- 
cine, gaining the degree of M. D. in 
1896. Meanwhile, however, he turned 
‘ his attention to music, and was a pupil 
of Jadassohn in theory, and of Fuchs, 
Bruckner and Dvorak in composition. 
He definitely adopted music as a profes- 
sion in 1898, when he became first kapell- 
meister at the Landestheater, in Prague. 
This post he held for five years, and then 
went in a similar capacity to the Stadt- 
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Josef Stransky, Who Has Resigned His Post 
as Conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic 


theater in Hamburg, and while there ful- 
filled many engagements on leave of ab- 
sence as visiting conductor in Germany, 
Austria, Holland and England. During 
his seven years in Hamburg, he con- 
ducted each season more than 150 con- 
certs and operas, and gained prominence 
by his readings of Wagner’s operas. He 
conducted the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin in 1909, as well as the Gura 
Opera, a summer series at the Royal 
Opera House. 

It was in May, 1911, that Mr. Stran- 
sky became conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, to succeed Gustav Mahler, 
who died that month in Vienna. The 
committee received fifty-three applica- 
tions for the position; but the choice of 
Felix Leifels, then manager, who was 
sent to Europe to make a selection, fell 
upon Mr. Stransky. The original con- 
tract was for one year, but he has re- 
mained in the post ever since. Mr. 
Stransky married an American wife, and 
in 1920 became an American citizen. 
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Viafora Visualizes the Approach to the New York Philharmonic Society’s Offices the 
Morning After Its Conductor Resigned 


o) OSEF STRANSKY’S resignation as conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra was announced on Thursday evening, Feb. 8, and reported in the daily 


newspapers of the next morning. 


Viafora has realistically pictured the situation, 


with a “Conductor Wanted” sign hung out, and Messrs. Mackay, Kahn and Mengel- 


berg watching from the window the effect of Stransky’s departure. 


In the line of 


supposed applicants for the job one may recognize Georges Enesco, Willem van 
Hoogstraaten, Alfredo Casella, Henry Hadley, Frank Van der Stucken, and others. 





[he Whispering Gallery 


HE withdrawal of Arthur Coit, of 

Coit and Alber, from the Cleveland 
office of the Judson-Wolsssohn Bureau 
gave rise to a report this week that the 
Associated Musical Bureaus were not 
working harmoniously with the new 
merger. This report is authoritatively 
denied. The merger, it is announced 
at the New York and other offices,” is 
conducting its business without any fric- 
tion whatever, and artists are being 
freely bocked.” 





Mr. Coit’s action in withdrawing was 
taken for health reasons, it is stated by 
his partner, Mr. Alber. 


o 7 * 


M. C. Turner of Dallas, who was 
asked for information concerning the re- 
ported disaffection in the ranks of the 
Associated Musical Bureaus, declined to 
make any statement until the end of the 
week. 


* * * 


It was rumored a few days ago that 
Walter Damrosch intended to give up the 
conductorship of the New York Sym- 
phony. The report, which was so cir- 
cumstantial that it even mentioned 





Philadelphia A ppropriates 
$10,000 for Music 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.— The 

City Council has appropriated 
$10,000 for the Music League. 
This is the city’s second annual 
appropriation for this work. A 
like sum from private sources is 
also available, and the activities 
of the League will consequently be 
extended. A second Music Week 
will be held in May and, in con- 
junction with other local musical 
organizations and as a part of the 
nation-wide contests conducted by 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the second biennial competi- 
tion for young professional musi- 
cians will be held. The League al- 
ready provides music at Settlement 
Houses, schools, recreation centers 
and neighborhood houses. 

‘= W. R. MurpPHY. 











Albert Coates as Mr. Damrosch’s suc- 
cessor, is described by the Symphony au- 
thorities as entirely without foundation. 
Mr. Damrosch, when asked about it, 
laughed at the story as nonsensical. A 
close friend of Mr. Coates, when inter- 
rogated, replied, “It’s the first we’ve 
heard of it!” 


* * * 


Agents of the Juilliard Foundation 
are understood to be making a compre- 
hensive survey of music teaching condi- 
tions in the schools, and have sent out a 
series of inquiries on the subject, with a 
view of obtaining information as to the 
help likely to be required for the Foun- 
dation. An interviewer who called upon 
Doctor Noble to ask for confirmation of 
this report was informed that he was too 
busy to be seen. 


x * x 


Following the sale the other day of a 
piece of land in the block fronting 
Broadway between Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth Streets, there was a re- 
vival of a report that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was negotiating for the 
purchase of the whole of this block. It 
is stated on authority, however, that the 
company has no such intention. The 
present Metropolitan Opera House is 
only leased by the company, as it is 
owned by the Metropolitan Real Estate 
Company. The block of land in question 
has an area of 250 feet by about 400 
feet, and runs back from Broadway to 
Seventh Avenue. THE FLANEUR. 


SOKOLOFF TO LEAD 
LONDON SYMPHONY 


Conductor of Cleveland Or- 
chestra Is Invited to Pre- 
sent Program in May 


Both Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, and 
Adella P. Hughes, manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, were visitors to New 
York this week, having come on after a 
most successful Canadian tour. 

Mr. Sokoloff will conduct the London 
Symphony in a performance in Queen’s 
Hall, London, on May 17. The invita- 
tion to return to England was given in 
recognition of the work of Mr. Sokoloff, 
who led the London orchestra in two con- 
certs at the Welsh Festival at Amman- 
ford before audiences estimated at 40,000 
persons, last August. The honor con- 
ferred upon Mr. Sokoloff is said to have 
been accorded to only two other Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Sokoloff will sail early in 
May to begin rehearsals. 

The cable from London arrived while 
the Cleveland conductor was in Toronto, 
where the Cleveland Orchestra duplicated 
its great success of last season in the 
annual music festival of the Oratorio 
Society, a curious coincidence, for it was 
as a result of Mr. Sokoloff’s perform- 
ances in Toronto last season that his 
first engagement with the London Sym- 


phony at the Welsh Eistedfodd was made 
through the Welsh composer, Cyril Jen- 
kins. 
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PLAN SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR VOCALIST AS 
CARUSO MEMORIAL 


Committee Members of Ameri- 
can Foundation Favor Send- 
ing Winner to Italy to Pur- 
sue Studies or Gain Experi- 
ence Through Operatic Ap- 
pearances — $23,600 Avail- 
able for Purpose 


HE Caruso American Memoria! 

Foundation is completing plans 
for the first competitive scholarship 
for American singers. The exact na- 
ture of the scholarship has not yet 
been determined, but it seems likely 
that it will include training for opera 
in Italy, opera appearances in Italy, 


or both. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Committee of the Foundation was held 
at the Bankers’ Club, New York, on 
Wednesday of last week. The treas- 
urer’s report showed that after almost a 
year and a half of patient and earnest 
effort, $23,600 is available with which to 
establish the first scholarship. The com- 
mittee’s original idea was to collect 
$1,000,000. Notwithstanding the limited 
sum at its disposal, the board of directors 
is determined to justify the existence of 
the Foundation in the eyes of the public 
by using it to further the education of 
some deserving American artist. 

Of the money collected, it is stated 
that very little has been used for ex- 
penses; those who have been active in 
the movement either giving their ser- 
vices gratis or being paid by an anony- 
mous member of the board. 

Having decided to announce the schol- 
arship, the chief question that occupied 
those who attended the meeting was how 
to spend the money to the best advan- 
tage. To this end it was moved and 
seconded that a committee be appointed, 
of which three members are to be mem- 
bers of the National Committee, to for- 
mulate ways and means of holding the 
competition and to determine upon what 
shall be done for the winner. The 
majority of those present favored Euro- 
pean training or experience, and it was 
decided to recommend to the scholarship 
committee that, for this first competi- 
tion at least, it should consider the 
advisability of choosing an American 
artist who is ready for operatic appear- 
ances and offering a début and subse- 
quent appearances in Italy. Failing 
this, the committee should choose the 
most prominent vocalist and arrange- 
ments would be made for further study 
in Italy. 

A desire was expressed to have both 
Italy—“the home of opera and singing 
and of the great artist in whose memory 
the Foundation was established’”—and 
America brought together in the under- 
taking. Several of the speakers, not- 
ably Oscar G. Sonneck and Josef 
Stransky, contended that, while Caruso 
had long been identified with operatic 
activities in America, his reputation was 
made first in Europe and he was essen- 
tially an Italian artist. Therefore it 
would be a gesture of courtesy to have 
the winner of the scholarship pursue his 
studies in Italy. 


Mrs. Caruso’s Generous Offer 


It was hoped that at least $25,000 
would be available as a fund of which 
the interest would be used for the 
scholarship, but through the generosity 
of Mrs. Enrico Caruso, who offered to 
make up the difference should the 
amount not be sufficient to maintain the 
student for a year, the Foundation con- 
sidered it possible to begin operations im- 
mediately. 

With one exception the officers and 
board of directors were re-elected. They 
are: Paul D. Cravath, president; Otto 
H. Kahn, Antonio Stella, Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, W. L. Peel, and Josef 
Stransky, vice-presidents (Mr. Stransky 
was elected to succeed William Butter- 
worth), Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
secretary; Felix M. Warburg, treasurer ; 
John Aspegren, chairman executive com- 
mittee; Richard B. Aldcroft, Calvin G. 
Child, Walter Damrosch, A. H. Gian- 
nini, F. H. La Guardia, Stephano Miele, 
William Church Osborn, Antonio Scotti, 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, O. G. Sonneck, 
and George W. Wickersham, executive 
committee. 
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~~ Vittadini and the Testament of a “Joyous Soul” 
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FRANCO VITTADINI, 


The First Opera by Vittadini, “Mare di Tiberiade” 
Italy and South America Since Its Premiére in Rome in 1921. 


Overlooking Alminar de la Reina. 


tion at the Metropolitan Opera, Where the Work Had Its Initial Presentation in the United States 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 





RANCO VITTADINI, the 
Lombard composer, 
whose opera “Anima AIl- 
legra” was produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera 














this week, is for us a 


homo novus. . It was therefore rather 


a surprise when General-Director 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza announced last 
summer that this “Joyous Soul” 


would be the only Italian novelty in 
the present season. All that was 
known to us then was that the opera 
had scored an emphatic success in 
Rome at its world premiére on April 
15, 1921, and that other Italian and 
later on South American managers had 
also been very successful with Vit- 
tadini’s charming comic opera. 

The composer, born at Pavia in 1884, 
went to Lodi after receiving his elemen- 
tary musical education in his native 
ity. Later he entered the famous Verdi 
onservatory, Milan, and studied piano 
with Andreoli, harmony with Balli and 
ounterpoint and fugue with Ferroni. 

When I asked the modest musician, 
through the intermediary of a mutual 
Italian friend, to let me have some inter- 
‘sting data on his life and career, he 
answered as follows: “Something inter- 
sting? The above scant information is 
ibout all I can give you. I made my 
serious musical studies, as you see, com- 
sed a great deal of sacred music, wrote 


my first opera, entitled ‘Mare di Tiberi- 
ade,’ which was never produced, and 
then ‘Anima Allegra,’ which you are 


voing to hear in New York. I only wish 
to add that I am a passionate huntsman. 


Ecco tutto.” 
Still, Vittadini is not altogether un- 
aware of his artistic value. This he 


shows in relating the following incident: 


“Some ten years ago I submitted a few 


»f my compositions of sacred music to 
an old music publisher who has retired 
from business since then. Before open- 


ese 


ing the manuscript, the publisher looked 
at me somewhat suspiciously and inter- 
rogatively and asked in his quaint Milan- 
dialect: ‘Un momentin, che gener 
de miisica el scriv, li?’ [‘Just one mo- 
ment, what kind of music do you write?’] 
And when I looked somewhat bewildered, 
he continued: ‘I wish to know if you 
write your music a la Mascagni or a la 
Puccini; these are the only two kinds 
that go.’ ‘Caro mio,’ I answered the 
good man, ‘I write my own music, first 
of all, the music as I feel it, and in the 
second place, if you will allow me to 
utter a sacrilege fit for burning at the 
stake or for the Inquisition, I sing! I 
sing, yes, I sing, that’s all.’ 

“Of course, you must take this state- 


ment in the right sense. It is on the 
stage just as it is in life: after impor- 
tant events have taken place, we find 


moments of concentration. We then pon- 
der upon the trodden path and listen to 
our inner voices. In such contemplative 
moods of my operatic heroes and heroines, 
I turn back to the human voice, to this 
pure and natural source of our national 
lyric traditions, expressing all these 
feelings, with the best modern means, of 
course. 


The Voice in Opera 


“All of us agree upon the fact thar 
old-fashioned music is a thing of the 
past and that the melody is regarded in 
our times like the immense golden ear- 
rings so completely out of fashion that 
only a few peasant girls wear them 
nowadays. Still I cannot share the con- 
viction of others, that the voice, the 
beautiful Italian voice, has become an 
orchestral instrument and must be util- 
ized only as such. No, not for me! 

“T wish they’d let me sing in my own 
way and allow me my belief that the 
Italian music is still a synonym for 
‘singing,’ as it has been in the past and 


as I am sure it will be again in the 
future. 
“You ask me if my ‘Anima Allegra’ 


is a militant opera? Why should it be 
called so? It is simply to be regarded 
for its intrinsic musical value. But, on 
the other hand, don’t you think that it 


Stage, “Anima 


This Week 


means entering into a battle royal to 
present yourself and your opera to the 
public without a knightly helmet on your 
head, without the French bluff, without 
the heavy routine of the conservatories 
and to offer to the public—well, say, the 
fragrance of a bouquet of flowers, the 
simplicity of your inspiration, the per- 
fume of your emotion and the joy and 
sorrow which agitated you while you 
were writing your opera? I am not able 
to tell how much of the sincere emotion 
of my soul has flown into my ‘Joyous 
Soul.’ It is a fact that I gave myself to 
this music with all my feelings, without 
caperings and without artificialities.” 


Meeting with Illica 


Franco Vittadini was already favor- 
ably known as a composer of sacred 
music when he once encountered, while 
on a hunting trip, Giuseppe Illica, the 
famous literary man and librettist, who 
died in 1919 after having written so 
many most successful libretti, among 
them “Iris,” “Maschere” and “Isabeau” 
for Mascagni, “André Chenier” and 
“Siberia” for Giordano, “Cristoforo Co- 
lombo” and “Germania” for Franchetti, 
“La Wally” for Catalani, “Tosca,” “But- 
terfly” and “Boheme” for Puccini, the 
last two in partnership with Giacosa. 

When Illica recognized the musician, 
he accosted him and asked in his well- 
known bizarre way: “You are Franco 
Vittadini, aren’t you? I am Illica. Tell 
me briefly, what did you do so far?” “I 
studied a little at the conservatory.” 
“Did you graduate from the conserva- 
tory?” “No.” “That’s good; then I am 
going to write a libretto for you.” 

Illica kept his word and gave the 
young musician a fantastic opera li- 
bretto, imbued with much mystic feeling 
and called “Il Mare di- Tiberiade.” Vit- 
tadini began his work enthusiastically 
and achieved the satisfaction of accept- 
ance by Sonzogno, the great Milanese 
music publisher. But this was all the 
glory he secured from it, as his first 
opera still reposes with many other ope- 
ratic children of sorrow in the dusty 
archives of Casa Sonzogno. 

Vittadini was destined to 


, 


make his 


Allegra,” 
The Upper Scene Is the Setting for Act Il, a Square 
the Marchioness of Arraynes. 


Photos of Settings by White, N. Y. 


COMPOSER OF “ANIMA ALLEGRA,” AND SCENES FROM THE OPERA AS PRESENTED AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Has Never Been Produced, But His Second Work for the Lyric 
The Composer Is Depicted Above in Characteristic Pose. 
The Lower Picture Shows the Scene for Act III, the Hall in the Palace of 


Credited with Successes in 


Has Been 


Both Scenes Are From the Produe- 


first successful operatic attempt under 
the auspices of the leading Italian pub- 
lishers, the glorious old house of Ricordi. 


An Interview with Tito Ricordi 


It was on a hunting trip again that 
Vittadini met Tito Ricordi, then the 
head of the famous old firm. A dia- 
logue ensued which Vittadini reproduces 
as follows: “I don’t know myself how I 
found the courage to address the in- 
fluential man with the following words: 
‘Excuse me, Commendatore, but I think 
that you have a libretto called “Anima 
Allegra” which was meant to be set to 
music by Puccini.’ The book was writ- 
ten by Adami for Puccini. But Puccini 
refused to write the music for it, just as 
he had declined a few years before the 
libretto of ‘Conchita,’ which was later 
put to music by Zandonai. The reason 
was that he shrank from the idea of 
attempting to paint Spanish scenes after 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ 

“When I humbly asked the opera dic- 
tator to let me compose music for 
Adami’s libretto, he answered in a rather 
reserved way: ‘Now, listen to me. I 
know that you composed a few very good 
requiems, but don’t make a mistake, this 
“Anima Allegra” is no soul in purga- 


tory, but a “Joyous Soul.” I would sug- 

gest this: Take the first act and put 

it to music. If your work satisfies me, 
x99 


I will give you the entire opera. 
Vittadini Secures a Libretto 

The war was still on and Vittadini 

was serving his country as a soldier, so 

the first act of his opera was composea 

partly in the barracks and partly in a 


furnished room. Vittadini’s colonel 
knew about his ambition and gave the 
musician extra furloughs from time to 
time with the words: “Now go and 
write your masterpiece, Vittadini.” The 
composer took the first act of his comic 
opera to Ricordi and had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving the office with the other 


libretto in his hands. 
as laid out by Luigi 


two acts of. the 
The original story 


[Continued on page 41] 
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_ CONCERTS THRONGED IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Hertz Forces Draw Thousands 
to Auditorium— Visiting 
Soloists Heard 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 10.—The San 
Francisco Symphony, with Benno 
Moiseiwitsch as soloist, gave a _ note- 
worthy concert at the Civic Auditorium 
on Feb. 1. It is a misfortune that the 
imposing Auditorium possesses to an ir- 
ritating degree the capacity for making 
a coherent orchestral body sound like 
fragments from the strings, interrupted 
at irregular intervals by dissenting 
echoes from the brass and percussion, 
with expostulating reeds trying their 
best to break into the dialogue. How- 
ever, despite the shortcomings, an 
audience of 9,000 is fast becoming a 
permanent institution at these concerts. 
The orchestra, under Alfred Hertz, 
played Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
the “Dance of the Blessed Spirits” from 
Gluck’s “Ornheus” with striking effect. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave Liszt’s Concerto 
in E Flat and, as solo numbers, the 
same composer’s Tarantelle, Chopin- 
Liszt’s Chant Polonaise, 
Etudes and some extras. 


A full house and a considerable num- 
ber of standees heard Sergei Rach- 
maninoff at the Columbia Theater on 
Feb. 4. Opening with N. Medtner’s 
Improvisation, the Russian composer 
played familiar works of Chopin, in- 
cluding the B Flat Minor Sonata, 
Weber’s Rondo Brillante, the Schulz- 
Evler transcription of the “Blue Dan- 
ube” Waltz, his own C Sharp Minor 
Prelude, Liszt’s “Sonnet of Petrarch,” 
and other works. Frank W. Healy was 
the local manager. 

F. C. Giffen, retiring president of the 
San Francisco Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, received a gift of silver at an As- 
sociation dinner held at the Hotel Whit- 
comb on Jan. 31. Mr. Giffen’s tenure of 
office was marked by the removal of the 
music teachers’ license tax. John C. 
Manning and Alfred Metzger were the 
speakers. Mr. Metzger advocated the 
immediate construction of a Musicians’ 
Building to be financed by a musicians’ 
and teachers’ contributing fund. 

An appreciative audience heard 
Herbert Gould, bass, at Scottish Rite 
Auditoriim on Feb. 5. Caldara’s “Come 
raggio di sol,” the “Legend of the Sage- 
bush” from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” by Massenet, and numbers by 
Hollander, Ruckauf, Koenemann, Fourd- 
rain, Pesse, German, Hageman, Speaks 
and Moss, comprised the program. Frank 
Moss was the accompanist. The concert 
was under the management of Ida G. 
Scott. 

The program of the San Francisco 
Musical Club, given in the ballroom of 
the Palace Hotel on Feb. 1 included a 
group of songs sung by Elizabeth 
Warden, with Mrs. Thomas Inman at the 
plano; piano numbers by Scarlatti, 
Chopin and MacDowell, played by 
Marion Frazer, and a second group of 
songs sung by Elsa Behlow Trautner, 
with Ethel Alexander accompanying. A 
Saint-Saéns Trio, Op. 92, shrunk to a 
duo, was played as well as could be ex- 
pected without violin by Mary Sherwood, 
’cello, and Daisy Foster, piano. 

The Ada Clement Music School has 
found it desirable to adopt a name more 
fully descriptive of its present status as 
a completely equipped conservatory. It 
will hereafter be known as the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. Its 
general direction will be in the hands of 
Ada Clement and Lillian Hodghead, co- 


directors. The faculty is a strong one 
including Artur Argiewicz, violin; 
Kajetan Attl, harp; M. Anthony 


Linden, flute; C. Addimando, oboe, and 
H. B. Randall, clarinet (all members of 
the San Francisco Symphony); Warren 
D. Allen, organist of Stanford Univer- 
sity, organ; Gaetano Merola. operatic 
coach; Albert Elkus, of the faculty of 
the University of California, theory and 
composition; Rena Lazelle, voice: Stan- 
islas Bem, ’cello; Lillian Hodghead, 
harmony, and Ada _ Clement, piano. 
More than twelve experienced teachers 
will assist Miss Clement in the piano de- 


partment. Mr. Argiewicz will be as- 
sisted by two additional teachers of 
violin. The Conservatory is represented 


in Oakland, Berkeley, San Rafael, Mill 
Valley and Crockett. 


Marie Partridge Price, soprano, was 


two Chopin. 


the soloist at the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert in the Palace of Fine Arts. The 
program consisted of French, Italian, 
Russian and English songs. Elizabeth 
Alexander was the accompanist. 

The 101st Sunday Concert at the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts was given on Jan. 28 by 
Uda Waldrop, pianist, and Marguerite 
Waldrop, soprano. Mrs. Waldrop’s 
principal number was “Comme Autre- 
fois” from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” Mr. 
Waldrop was heard in original composi- 
tions and works of the romantic com- 
posers. 

Participants in the Granada Theater 
“Discovery Concert” of Jan. 28 were 
George W. Lane, bass-baritone; Yvonne 
Landsberger, soprano, Margaret Hana- 
fin, violinist, and Marian Patricia Kav- 
anaugh, pianist. At the California 
Theater Josephine Welch, soprano; Ted- 
die Amsterdam, pianist, and Eugene 
Owen, tenor, provided the “Discovery” 
program. 


GIVE OPERA AND CANTATA 
IN WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL 


“Bohemian Girl” and “Rose Maiden” 
Sung by Pupils—Kansas City 
Little Symphony Heard 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 10.—Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” conducted by Fareeda 
Moorhead, was given in the High School 
auditorium on Friday morning. The 
cast, selected from the Junior-Senior 
Chorus of the High School, was as fol- 
lows: Count Arnheim, Harold Hockett; 
Thaddeus, Carleton Hadley; Florestine, 
Frank Markwell; Devilshoof, Don Beu- 
chel; Arline, Thora Collins; Gipsy 
Queen, Louise Kelley. 

The Junior-Senior Chorus of the High 
School gave a performance of Cowen’s 


“Rose Maiden” in the auditorium of the 
High School on Thursday morning, with 
the following students as _ soloists: 
Wava Bachman, Ruth Butler, Thora 
Collins, Kenneth Grider, Carleton Had- 
ley, Faye Hawkins, Harold Hockett, 
Frank Markwell, Mabel May, Fred Os- 
borne, Ivan Simpson and Mary Thomp- 
son. The accompaniments were played 
on two pianos by Eunice Hobson and 
Marian McNabb. Jessie L. Clark con- 
ducted the performance. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony 
made its first appearance in Wichita 
Tuesday in a matinée and an evening 
performance at the Forum in_ the 
Municipal Series. The matinée for the 
grade school pupils was arranged by 
W. A. Wadsworth, manager of the 
Municipal Series, and Elizabeth Cannon, 
director of public school music in the 
grade schools. All grade pupils who 
wished to attend the concert were ex- 
cused from studies for that purpose. 
The Forum was comfortably filled in the 
afternoon, but only a comparatively 
small audience attended the evening per- 
formance. The concert was of a high 
order and the program received much 
well merited applause. 

Mrs. L. A. Heckard, soprano, of 
Wichita, sang a group of songs at a 
recent meeting of the Twentieth Century 
Club, with Mrs. Lucile Kells Briggs as 
her accompanist. 

The Wichita Musical Club gave an in- 
teresting concert in the music room of 
the High School recently. The program 
was given by Alice Buckner, Mrs. Har- 
vey Grace, Mrs. Mabel Fleming, Marcia 
Higginson and Mrs. J. H. Dillon. 

Myrtle Gettys, musical instructor in 
the Alexander Hamilton Intermediate 
School, has organized a “Little Commu- 
nity Orchestra” which holds weekly re- 
hearsals. Membership is not confined to 
school children, but anyone interested in 
orchestral work is eligible. 

T. L. KREBs. 








Pavlowa to Dance in Egypt 


Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe have 
just left Bombay for Egypt, where she 
will fulfil an extensive engagement at 
the Kurshall Theater in Cairo, accord- 
ing to a cable message received by the 
dancer’s manager, S. Hurok, last week. 
Mme. Pavlowa will return to her home 
in London about the first of April and, 
after a short rest, will begin prepara- 
tions for her forthcoming American 
tour, beginning in October. While in 
Japan the dancer received special in- 
structions from a noted master in the 
national dances of that country for an 
elaborate Japanese ballet. She will also 
procure material for another ballet 
while in Egypt. 


BRONXVILLE AGAIN HAILS 
WESTCHESTER ORCHESTRA 


Joseph Stopak, Violinist, Appears as 
Soloist with Sinsheimer’s Musi- 
cal Art Society 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The 
Westchester Musical Art Society, Ber- 
nard Sinsheimer, conductor, scored a 
distinct success in its third concert of 
the season at the Parish House here on 
Feb. 7. Joseph Stopak, violinist, was 
the assisting artist. Mr. Sinsheimer, 
whose untiring efforts have ‘been respon- 
sible for the organization’s success, had 
a demonstrative reception. 

The orchestra was heard in Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, with Mr. 
Goldberg and Mr. Serulnic, violinists, 
and Mr. Moses, ’cellist, as solo players. 
In Massenet’s “Le dernier Sommeil de 
la Vierge’ Mr. Moses played the solo. 
The orchestra gave a good interpreta- 
tion of Schubert’s “Moment Musical” 
and “Marche Militaire.” 

Mr. Stopak won applause for his per- 
formance in Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor, accompanied by the orchestra, 
and in a group of popular numbers, in- 
cluding Vecsey’s “Valse Triste,” a series 
of variations by Tartini-Kreisler and 
White’s “Negro Chant.” The orchestra 
closed its program with two dances frorn 
German’s “Nell Gwynn.” 

FRANK E. KENNY. 





OPERA SINGERS ARRIVE 





Michael Bohnen and Barbara Kemp Here 
—Miss Greville and Enesco Sail 


After having a seven-day storm, the 
Olympic docked on Feb. 7, with several 
prominent singers aboard. These _ in- 
cluded Barbara Kemp, soprano, and 
Michael Bohnen, bass-baritone, who 
came to join the Metropolitan Opera or- 
ganization. Miss Kemp will be heard 
in von Schillings’ opera, “Mona Lisa,” 
which is shortly to have its American 
premiere. She will also sing leading 
roles in standard répertoire. Mr. Boh- 
nen will also have a principal part in 
“Mona Lisa” and will appear in Wag- 
nerian roles. 

Dudley Field Malone, counsel for 
Mme. Walska, who was a passenger in 
the Olympic. stated that the injunction 
brought against Mme. Walska by Mme. 
Luella Meluis to prevent her from ap- 
pearing in this country, had been re- 
leased on Feb. 7 and that Mme. Walska 
is free to give as many concerts in 
America as she chooses. 

Ursula Greville, English concert so- 
prano and editor of the Sackbut, who 
has been in America for several months, 
sailed for England on the Manchuria on 
Feb. 8. Georges Enesco, the Roumanian 
composer, conductor and violinist, who 
has been conducting the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for a month during Leopold 
Stokowski’s absence in Europe, and ap- 
pearing as violin soloist, returned to 
Europe on the Olympic on Feb. 10. 





Charles Hackett Sings in “Tosca” in 
Barcelona 


Advices from Barcelona, Spain, tell of 
the success of Charles Hackett, Ameri- 
can tenor, at the Liceo on the occasion 
of his début there in “Tosca” on Jan. 18. 
Mr. Hackett was forced to repeat the 
“Recondita -Armonia” aria in the first 
act, which, according to the local news- 
papers, is an event which has not hap- 
pened at the Liceo for fifteen years. 

Mr. Hackett was scheduled for ap- 
pearances at the Liceo in “The Barber 
of Seville,’ “Manon,” “Roméo et Juli- 
ette” and “Bohéme.” He leaves imme- 
diately after for Madrid, where special 
performances before the King and 
Queen of Spain at the Reale have been 
arranged. 





France Threatens Boycott of German 
Music 


As a result of the boycott by Germany 
of French music and plays, France may 
in turn, prohibit the sale of German 
music or the inclusion on any program 
of German numbers. A dispatch to the 
New York Herald states that the Society 
of French Editors has declared all Ger- 
man works must be banned and that the 
loss to Germany thereby will be far 
greater than France’s loss through the 
German boycott, as Teutonic music has 
always been favored. The automatic 
»yiano makers have entered the fray with 
an announcement that no more Wagner 
rolls will be produced until the two 
countries have definitely settled their 
differences. 


SALT LAKE TO HAVE 
BETTER ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Reorganized 
with Support Assured for 
Three Years 


By Mark Freshman 


SALT LAKE Clty, Feb. 10.—With a 

new business organization, the Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Orchestra looks to the fu- 
ture with more enthusiasm and brighter 
hopes than at any time since its creation 
in 1912. The community has shown a 
growing interest in symphonic music, 
and the Salt Lake Philharmonic prom- 
ises to be worthy of its unstinted sup- 
port. 
The new organization is founded on a 
three-year contract. This orchestra like 
others is supported largely through the 
generosity of public spirited citizens, 
whose response to the cause of music has 
been remarkable. Financial assistance 
is assured for the next three seasons. 











Photo by Wilcox Studio 
Charles Shepherd, Conductor 


Salt Lake City has an unusual number 
of professional musicians for a city of 
its size. The string section of the or- 
chestra has been augmented and the 
total personnel will number no less than 
sixty men. With the present favorable 
developments, financial and otherwise, a 
representative symphony orchestra will 


be built up. 
The new officers are: Mrs. Glen 
Walker Wallace, president; P. C 


Stevens, vice-president; John M. Wal- 
lace, secretary; R. W. Burton, treasurer 
and manager, and the following other 
trustees: E. O. Howard, J. C. Howard, 
H. F. Dicke, H. M. Stephens, Lloyd 
Weeter, Edward P. Kimball, Frederick 
Smith, Arthur Freber, Axel Eberhardt, 


Lawrence Clayton and Mrs. Sybella 
Clayton Bassett. 
Charles Shepherd is conductor and 


Arthur Freber is concertmaster. 

The first concert of the season will be 
given late in February, a second concert 
in March and probably a third in April. 
Next season will begin in October and a 
concert a month will be given through- 
out the winter season. 

Josef Konecny, violinist, assisted by 
Esther Luella Lash, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Gary, pianist, appeared recently 
in the Assembly Hall under the auspices 
of the University of Utah. They were 
well received by a large audience. 

The Irish Regimental Band also 
played here, giving a special matinée for 
school children. It played to a capacity 
house. 


Men Singers of New Jersey Towns Form 
Glee Club 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 12.—A new 
singing club has been formed by concert 
singers and church soloists in the towns 
of Bergen County, N. J., including 
Englewood, Leonia, Hackensack, Tea- 
neck, Ridgefield Park, Woodcliff and 
Bogota. A _ preliminary meeting was 
called at the home of William H. Gleim 
in Bogota on Jan. 24 and the first re- 
hearsal was held on Jan. 31, also at Mr. 
Gleim’s home. Alfred Boyce of Brook- 
lvn, assistant conductor of the Apollo 
Glee Club and the St. Cecilia Club, has 
been engaged as conductor of the new 
organization, which has been named 
“The Amphion Glee Club.” The first 
concert will be given the latter part of 
April. 
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Singers Are Reporters. Not Creators, ‘Days Stephens 


POVULUATOCUEECU UEDA TTT 


QUAL NAAL ETAL E LTTE EEE | 
New York Teacher of Rinaine 
Declares Artist’s Function 
Is to Deliver the Composer’s 
Message Without Personal 
Comment—Thinks Printed 
Criticisms Valueless and 
Deplores Readiness of Mu- 
sicians to Publish Personal 
Details, Holding That This 
Cheapens Both Art and the 

Artist 

HAT one of the functions of the 

musical artist is to avoid mixing his 
own feelings with the emotions of the 
composition he is interpreting, is the 
opinion of Percy Rector Stephens, well- 
known teacher of singing. 

“Singers especially,” says Mr. Steph- 
ens, “should realize that they are 
not creators but are merely reporters of 
what someone else has said or done. 
Their attitude should simply be: ‘Mr. 
Wagner has given me a definite message 
to deliver. I am telling you what he 
thought, not what J think.’ All that I 
ask of a singer is that he give me a 
detailed report of what he sees, not of 
what he feels. 

“First of all, a singer must visualize 
the situation, for visualization is far 
more definite than imagination. Take, 
for instance, ‘Hear me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,’ from Handel’s ‘Julius Caesar.’ 
In that, Caesar implores the help of the 
elements, not as a modern person would 
do, but as Caesar would do. The singer 
does not have to feel as Caesar felt but 
he does have to show you how Caesar 
felt. 

“Suppose I asked you to imitate the 
laugh of a third person, you would very 
likely become self-conscious at once, but 
if you were telling me a story that in- 
volved showing how the man laughed, 


| 
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Percy Rector Stephens, Teacher of Singing, and Two Views of His New York Studio 


Photo by Edwin F. 


you would probably reproduce the laugh 
with considerable faithfulness. 


Americans Self-Conscious 


“Self-consciousness, you know, is the 
greatest handicap of the American dis- 
position, that and the consciousness of 
effort which is more or less the same 
thing. Remove these and we are mighty, 
free beings. To use an analogy, suppose 
the singer to be in the position of a 
newspaper reporter who has to report a 
murder. He looks at the matter imper- 
sonally and gives a detailed account of 
things because he has no feeling in the 
affair. But suppose that same reporter 
were asked to give a detailed account of 
the murder of his mother, he could not 
do it because his emotional feeling would 
be so strong that his reportorial faculty 
would be put out of gear. Similarly, in 





Los Angeles Acclaims New Work by 
Local Artist: in Woodwind Program 





André Maquarre’s “Suite Romantique”’ 


Has Initial Perform- 


ance by Chamber Music Society—Rothwell Forces Heard 
in Works by French Composers—Rachmaninoff Among 


Recitalists 


vind BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
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L°s ANGELES, Feb. 10.—Woodwind 
music was teatured at the seventh 
concert of the Chamber Music Society on 
Feb. 1. The first performance of André 
Maquarre’s “Suite Romantique” for flute, 
oboe, two clarinets and two bassoons was 
played by the composer, Henri de Bus- 
scher, Pierre Perrier and A. Raimondi, 
Max Fuhrman and A. Heynen. The work 
is endowed with much thematic and 
rhythmic detail of direct appeal, and 
while it is moderately modern in treat- 
ment it has classic leanings. It makes 
great demands on the players but was ex- 
cellently given, notwithstanding limited 
rehearsals. The audience applauded gen- 
erously. Mr. Maquarre and Homer Grunn 
did brilliant work in Mouquet’s Suite in 
Sonata Form, Op. 15, for flute and piano, 
and Mr. Grunn and Fritz Gaillard played 
30ellman’s Sonata, Op. 40, for ’cello and 
piano. Mr. Gaillard exhibited fine tone 
and an impressive technique. Mr. Ma- 
quarre, Mr. Gaillard and Mr. Grunn 
joined forces in Goossens’ “Impressions 
of a Holiday.” There was more of skillful 
playing than tonal] charm in this number. 


Rothwell Forces in French Music 


Technical brilliance marked the Pop- 
ular Concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, on the afternoon of Feb. 4. It 
was a “repeat” program consisting of 
Berlioz’s “Rakoczy” March, Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” Massenet’s “Be- 
neath the Lindens” from the “Alsatian 
Scenes,” Godard’s “Sérénade A Mabel” 
from “Scénes Ecossaises” and Chabrier’s 
“Espana” Rhapsody. Pierre Perrier, 
clarinet, and Ilya Bronson, ’cello, in the 
Massenet number, and Henri de Bus- 
scher, oboe, in the Godard compositions, 
did some admirable incidental solo play- 
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ing. Annie Altman was the chief soloist. 
She played Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Piano 
Concerto in G Minor, Op. 44, most ac- 


ceptably, if not forcefully. She has fine 


tone and ample technique. 
Rachmaninoff Heard 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, presented by Im- 
presario L. E. Behymer, was deeply ad- 
mired by a capacity audience at Trinity 
Auditorium on Feb. 2. Demands for seats 
would probably have filled the hall, ac- 
commodating 1900 persons, a second time. 

One week’s season of Harry Lauder, 
under the same local management, at 
Philharmonic Auditorium, made the addi- 
tional use of the smaller Trinity Audi- 
torium necessary. Even stage seats were 
sold, so great was the demand. 


Recital by Montana Pianist 


Louise MacPherson, a gifted pianist of 
Butte, Mont. and a protégée of W. A. 
Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave an excellent program at 
Gamut Club Auditorium on Jan. 3'1 under 
concert direction of Caroline E. Smith. 
Miss MacPherson was heard to good 
advantage in works by Scarlatti, Bach, 
Rameau - Godowsky, Grau - MacDowell, 
Palmgren, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Ru- 
binstein, revealing fine velocity and musi- 
cal poise. Her playing of Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata lacked technical and inter- 
pretative strength. 

Marion Bronson, Ruth Bronson, Lucy 
Ann Merz, Armand Patzer, and Helen 
srown, a group of gifted vocalists known 
as the Carl Bronson Singers, gave a 
charming program at Gamut Club The- 
ater, assisting Carl Bronson, noted vocal 
coach, and music critic of the Evening 
Herald, in a highly interesting lecture on 
the “Psychology of Vocal Art.” 
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direct proportion as singers feel what 


they are singing, their interpretation 
suffers and incidentally their nervous 
systems are drained. 

“Another instance in which the re- 


portorial faculty should predominate, is 


with the music critic. Personally, I 
think the days of the paid critic are 
numbered, and rightly so. After all, 


what does a printed criticism amount to? 
The opinion of an isolated individual 
and no more, in the chilly, uncompro- 
mising, impersonal medium of print. 
Was anyone ever influenced by it? I 
doubt it. Most artists do not want it 
and many never even look at it because 
if unfavorable it is apt to be destructive 
without being constructive. 


Viva Voce Criticism 


“The only criticism that is of value is 
that given viva voce because then, the 
tone of voice, the expression of the face, 
a gesture of the hand can tone down any 
unkind implication that the mere word 
may convey. It seems to me that a 
simple report of a concert is all that is 
necessary because an artist does not 
accept criticism and the public does not 
care. All the public is interested in is 
how the crowd receives it. Is not the 


Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 


recent spectacular success of several 
artists a proof of this? It has nothing 
to do with actual musicianship or 
musical merit. In the face of much ad- 
verse crticism, the public acclaimed these 
artists, gave them a furious reception 
and the thing was done. All who had 
not heard them the first time flocked to 
hear them the second or third, and so 
forth. 

“I think the present day attitude of 
prominent artists in laying bare intimate 
details of their private lives is in the 
worst possible taste and I hope the day 
will shortly dawn when no paper will be 
interested in printing the thrilling fact 
that Signora Squeekini cooks her own 
spaghetti and the Herr Schlob breeds 
dachshunds in his leisure hours. These 
personal details in print tend to cheapen 
the artist. Augustin Daly never would 
let his stars ride in public convey- 
ances and he requested them to be seen 
in public as little as possible. He be- 
lieved that the more remote an artist 
kept himself, the higher he kept his 
commercial value. It is by no means a 
poor idea and it would add much to the 
dignity of the musical profession if 
singers especially would follow it.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





ST. LOUIS TO BUILD 


New Work Introduced by Ganz 
Foreces—Ukrainians and 
Kreisler Heard 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louris, Feb. 10.—The city voted 
yesterday to expend approximately $88,- 
000,000 for municipal improvements of 
which $5,000,000 will be spent in the 
erection of a municipal auditorium to 
the memory of the men who lost their 
lives in the late war. The plans are not 
yet completed, but it has been an- 
nounced that the building will have one 
large hall and several of smaller size. 
The particular item for this carried by 
a vote of about four to one. 

For the eleventh pair of Symphony 
Concerts Rudolph Ganz provided an un- 
usual program, which opened _ with 
d’Albert’s Overture “Improvisator,” fol- 
lowed by a fine reading of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Manfred” Symphony. The second sec- 
tion was given over to Humor in Music 
and it was delicious. With Frederick 
Fischer conducting, the orchestra gave 
Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival des Animaux,” 


with Mr. Ganz and Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber at two pianos. The work was 
given a rousing reception. Then fol- 
lowed John Alden Carpenter’s “Krazy 
Kat Ballet” music. The audience de- 
parted in high spirits after recalling 
Mr. Ganz many times. 


The Apollo Club’s second concert last 
Tuesday night was a ‘fine one. Charles 
Galloway conducted a difficult choral 
program, the principal numbers being 
“The Jabberwocky” by Chadwick; “Ring 
Out, Wild Bells” by George B. Nevin; 
“Hymn Before Action” by Davis to 
Kipling’s words, and several shorter 
numbers. Louis Graveure, baritone was 
again the soloist, and he was heard to 


FINE CONCERT HALL 


advantage in three groups of songs. Mr. 


Sandor acted as his accompanist and 
Mr. Galloway played for the club. 
The Ukrainian Chorus gave its sec- 


ond concert of the winter before a good 
sized audience in the Colliseum on the 
same evening. Many of the finer points 
for which the chorus is noted were lost 
in the big arena. Professor Koshetz 
again conducted in a difficult and unique 
program. Mme. Nina Koshetz was the 


soloist. Her voice was quite adequate 
and could be heard with ease in all 
parts of the hall. She sang several 


arias and songs in Russian. 

Fritz Kreisler packed the Odeon and 
put an overflow of 200 on the stage 
on Feb. 8. His playing was master- 
ful. The Bruch Concerto was full of 
fire and tonal beauty. His ‘Polichin- 
elle’ had to be repeated and he was 
forced to add four extras to the pro- 
gram. Elizabeth Cueny managed the 
concert. 

The Missouri Chapter of the Ameri- 


ean Guild of Organists presented 
Charles M. Courboin in_ recital on 
Wednesday night at the Westminster 


Presbyterian Church. His program was 
heard by a big audience and was greatly 
appreciated. 





Plan Foster Memorial Day 


A movement to make the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Stephen Foster’s death, 
Jan. 13 of next year, a memorial to the 
composer, has been started under the 
auspices of Community Service, Inc. 
Among the proposed measures to direct 
attention to the life of the noted creator 
of songs is that of promoting essay con- 
tests in the public schools. The success 
of progy ‘ams given this year in Pitts- 
burgh, Foster’s birthplace, and in more 
than a dozen other citi es, promises well 
for the success of the movement. 
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American Music Guild Again Sponsors New Native Works 
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Second of Public Concerts 
Brings - Forward Several 
Novelties — London String 
Quartet Delights — Beebe 
Ensemble Heard—Recitals 
of the Week in New York 


N. outstanding event of the week 

in the New York concert audi- 
toriums was the second public concert 
of the American Music Guild at which 
compositions by Carl Engel, Sandor 
Harmati, Marion Bauer and Emerson 
Whithorne were performed, most of 
them for the first time. 

Chamber music devotees were de- 
lighted by the return of the London 
_String Quartet. The New York Cham- 
ber Music Society also presented a pro- 
gram of ensemble music. 

Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, and Frank 
Bibb, pianist, combined their gifts in a 
sonata program. The veteran Joseph 
Hollman was a ’cello recitalist of the 
week. Pianists included Ernest Schell- 
ing, completing his series of three con- 
certs with orchestra; and Edwin Hughes. 
Max Olanoff gave his second violin 
recital. 

Johanna Gadski returned to the New 
York concert field with a program de- 
voted entirely to the music of Wagner, 
in which she was assisted by the City 
Symphony under the leadership of Dirk 
Foch. Mme. Charles Cahier, who had 
sung previously with the Friends of 
Music and the Beethoven Association, 
gave her first New York song program 
in many years. Sigrid Onegin and Elena 
Gerhardt gave additional recitals, the 
latter devoting her program entirely to 
the music of Hugo Wolf. Meta Christen- 
sen was another singer heard. The pro- 
gram announced for Sunday night by 
Ratan Devi was postponed. 


Edwin Hughes, Feb. 5 


Edwin Hughes, in his annual recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening of last week, played classic num- 
bers in interesting fashion. The major 








Composer and Piano Instructor of national reputa- 
tion wishes affiliation with institution desiring ser- 
vices of the highest order. Serious pupils of first im- 
portance. Compensation secondary consideration. 
Lectures a specialty. W. F., care Musical America. 





Correspondence School for 
Harmony Study 


Don’t go any longer without a knowledge of 
Harmony. Successfully taught by mail. No 
money asked for until you see the lesson sheet, 
then only one dollar when you return your 
answers and are ready for the next lesson. 
Try it by enrolling at once. Address Box 
M. L., Musica AMERICA. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Head Office: 
15 Oastlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
E. E. Brooks, Sec’y 

L. E. Banymer, Los Angeles, American Representative 
Frederick Shipman, Managing Director has made an 
arrangement with International Tours, by which they 
will not command his entire time, as heretofore, and 
he will devote the greater portion of each year to 
Personally Directed Tours of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 
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number was the “Carnaval” of Schu- 
mann. The performance was at all mo- 
ments musicianly and technically satis- 
fying; though not stressing the sensu- 
ous or colorful to a great degree. The 
“Davidsbiindlermarsch” which closed the 
work was an especially finely balanced 
bit of playing. Among a group of 
smaller numbers, Dohnanyi’s rhythmic 
“Marche Humoresque” caught the fancy 
of the audience and had to be repeated. 
The pianist’s list included also three 
Liszt numbers, “Canzonetta del Salvator 
Rosa,” the “Funérailles” and an_ Ec- 
logue; an‘Intermezzo and a Ballade by 
Brahms, two Rachmaninoff numbers and 
a group by- Chepin. R. M. K. 


Mme. Charles Cahier, Feb. 5 


Artistic singing of the type prof- 
fered by Mme. Charles Cahier at the 
Town. Hall Monday afternoon is none 
too common in the recital auditoriums 
and merits a larger audience than that 
which applauded the contralto on this 
occasion. Her program was one of in- 
terest, with several unfamiliar numbers 
by Central European composers, and 
diversified as to style, subject matter 
and language. Two of Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” settings, “Freudvoll und Leid- 
voll’ and “Die Trommel geriihret,” were 
among the most effective of her songs, 
the first of these being given with much 
of breadth and loftiness and the latter 
with a vigor that largely compensated 
for the lack of the masculine voice which 
the text would seem to require. 

Included in a Schubert group was the 
“Erlkénig,” which was sung with an ad- 
mirable contrast of the three voices and 
with skill in the building of its final 
climax. Off the beaten path were 
Schreker’s “O Glocken, bése Glocken,” 
Perleberg’s “Es war in Mai” and Blue- 
mel’s setting of two fragments of seven- 
teenth century poems by Arno Holz. A 
French group included songs by Ravel, 
Debussy and Henry Hadley, the latter 
being called upon to arise and bow his 
acknowledgment of the applause from 
where he sat in the audience, after Mme. 
Cahier’s effective singing of his lullaby, 
“Enfant, si ti Dors.” Another Hadley 
song, “The Time of Parting,’ Josten’s 
setting of “Sumer Is Icumen in” and 
James H. Rogers’ “The Last Song” were 
numbers in English. 

As at her recent appearances with the 
Society of the Friends of Music and the 
Beethoven Association, after her long 
residence abroad, Mme. Cahier sang with 
a fine command of style, particularly in 
German lieder. Her tone at times sound- 
ed worn and unduly somber and some- 
times her production had a heaviness not 
en rapport with the character of the 
song, but her interpretations throughout 
were both sympathetic and eae <3 








Ernest Schelling, Feb. 6 


Ernest Schelling brought his series of 
concerts with orchestra to a close on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week in the 
Town Hall, before the largest audience 
in attendance at any of the three events. 
The final program was made up of three 
concertos and Paderewski’s Polish Fan- 
tasy, the concertos being that of Mozart 
in A, the Chopin in E Minor and the 
Liszt in A. 

The American pianist brought to his 
task the same unflagging vigor and zest 
that had characterized his playing of 
his two previous programs, along with 
his familiar command of a technique of 
imposing proportions and breadth of 
style. He reached his climax in the 
Liszt Concerto, which he played with 
fi.e and brilliance. The Paderewski 
Polish Fantasy, too, in which a judicious 
cut was made, was given an authorita- 
tive performance, but Mozart’s music 
demands a somewhat more limpid beauty 


Syracuse Symphony 
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of touch than was brought to it, and 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto more sensi- 
tive poetic feeling than was infused into 
it on this occasion. A section of the 
New York Symphony, under the baton 
of the dependable René Pollain, was 
again associated with Mr. Scheliing in 
his program. The audience was demon- 
stratively appreciative of the manner in 
which he carried through his noteworthy 
undertaking. Hd. 





American Music Guild, Feb. 7 


Brevity might well be the spice of 
modernism. It fluctuated between pres- 
ence and absence, when the American 
Music Guild gave the second of its pub- 
lic concerts of new compositions in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening of 
last week. It lifted the three piano Pre- 
ludes of Marion Bauer into favor and 
resulted in the’ repetition.of the last of 
these, in D Minor. It fled before Carl 
Engel’s Triptych for Violin and Piano, 
and it was in’some distant spot when 
Sandor Harmati’s “Portrait,” for clar- 
inet and piano, took on the aspects of 
a cyclorama. It returned, a bit doubt- 
fully, for Emerson Whithorne’s addi- 
tional sketches of ““New York Days and 
Nights,” and it consorted with such 
other familiar attributes as cohesion, 
unity and symmetry in David Stanley 
Smith’s “Gregorian” Quartet. Of all 
this music, the Quartet, one of Miss 
Bauer’s Preludes and Mr. Whithorne’s 
“Pell Street”? were the only numbers 
listed on the program without a paren- 
thetical “first performance” notice ap- 
pended. ; 

Additional hearings might disclose 
undiscovered beauties in Mr. Engel’s so- 
called Triptych, which was elsewhere re- 
ferred to in program notes as a sonata. 
It had the effect of solidity and of clear- 
cut purposes—one of which might have 
been a will to avoid every semblance of a 
musical cliché, at whatever cost. The 
work can be described as continuously 
melodious, but this melody, long of line 
and unusual in much of its phraseology, 
seemed recondite and unsensuous, the 
product of cerebration rather than any 
essentially musical afflatus. Its work- 
manship was of an evident high order. 
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A New Song Cycle 


Darius Milhaud 
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The ciarinet and piano “Portrait” 
possessed interesting details. But these 
proffered little explanation of the pro- 
lixity of statement which prolonged the 
work unduly within its relatively nar- 
row range of color and effect. Miss 
Bauer’s three Preludes, from her Op. 15, 
were in F Sharp, B Minor and D Minor, 
the first and third receiving their in- 
troductory performances, so far as New 
York was concerned, at this concert. 
They were essentially pianistic in char- 
acter, clear in their conformation, and 
contrasting in spirit. The D Minor, in 
particular, had qualities of straightfor- 
wardness and vigor to commend it. 

“Pell Street,” the one of the three 
Whithorne fragments already familiar, 
probably will continue to be _ better 
known than its two ‘first time” com- 
panions, “On the Ferry” and “A Green- 
wich Village Tragedy,” because of its 
more positive and self-evident picturiza- 
tion. The “Ferry” had its measure of 
imagination and suggestion, but just 
what “The Greenwich Village Tragedy” 
was, or even what mood the sketch im- 
plied, utterly eluded the reviewer. 

Those participating in the presentation 
of the several numbers were Albert 
Stoessel, violinist, and Edna Stoessel, 
pianist, in the Engel Triptych; Georges 
Grisez, clarinetist, and Irene Schwarz 
Jacobi, pianist, in the Harmati “Por- 
trait”; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, in the 
Bauer and Whithorne ~ieces, and the 
Letz Quartet in the work by Professor 
Smith, which they played at their New 
York concert earlier in the season. There 
was credit for all, the performances be- 
ing of much smoothness, sympathy and 
earnestness. O. T. 





Joseph Hollman, Feb. 7 


Joseph Hollman followed his re- 
cent appearance here with orchestra 
with a recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week, when he pre- 
sented a program singularly free from 
the earmarks of the usual ’cello recital. 
The veteran Dutch ’cellist was not only 
the concert-giver but he was also the 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It was exceedingly enterprising on the 
part of the New York World to send its 
always interesting and clever musical 
critic, Deems Taylor, out to visit the 
leading symphony orchestras of the 
Middle West and hear them in their 
own home. As Deems evidently went 
with an open mind and with no intention 
of assuming the attitude of a captious 
critic, the World has been able to pub- 
lish some very valuable as well as 
informing articles. The cities that 
Deems went to were Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. 

Incidentally, Deems tells us that while 
he is away, “New York will have to shift 
for herself temporarily.” Perhaps this 
is why we have had such wretched 
weather lately. 

What has Deems to say about the first 
orchestra which he visited, namely, that 
of Cleveland? 

First, his comment is that it sounded 
as well in the Masonic Hall as it did in 
Carnegie Hall a few weeks ago when, 
you remember, it was acclaimed by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Deems 
speaks highly of Masonic Hall for the 
reason that the auditorium is so ar- 
ranged that the sound rises to the top- 
most seats without being muffled or dis- 
torted by overhanging balconies. He 
particularly noticed that nobody coughed 
except during the intermissions. Evi- 
dently Cleveland concertgoers have their 
throats well under control. 

He praises the work of Conductor 
Sokoloff in the highest terms. The solo- 
ist of the evening was Victor de Gomez, 
the orchestra’s first ’cellist, who played 
the Lalo Concerto finely. By the bye, 
this is an example which the other sym- 
phony orchestras might follow, namely, 
to take some at least of the instrumen- 
tal soloists right from out their own 
ranks. There is plenty of fine material. 

But it was in the second article from 
Cleveland that Deems really gave us an 
insight into the splendid work which 
Sokoloff and his organization are accom- 
plishing. Sokoloff, you know, is an 
American, though he was born in Rus- 
sia, but he has lived here since child- 
hood. He studied here and with d’Indy 
in Paris and started out as a violinist. 

In one respect the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, writes Deems, can claim to be really 
a local orchestra. The bulk has been 
organized from the musicians in Cleve- 
land. Only about ten of the first desk 
players came from other cities. 

During 1918, when the new orchestra 
was started, it only played twenty times 
in public, but the guarantors were so 
pleased with Sokoloff’s preliminary re- 
sults that they decided to have a real 
salaried orchestra. The result was that 
seventy-five men were engaged for a full 
season of twenty-eight weeks and gave 
sixty-three concerts, thirty-six in Cleve- 
land and twenty-seven in neighboring 
‘ities. Today the orchestra has ninety- 
two regular players. There are four 
women, namely, two harps, a viola and 
the second flautist. 

Deems tells us that Sokoloff, realizing 
hat many of the best orchestras are 
neard in their home towns by no more 


than 4000 people who subscribe every 
year, so the rest of the population never 
gets a chance to hear the orchestra at 
all, began to widen the scope of the or- 
chestra’s activities, with the result that 
ten of the first season’s concerts were 
non-subscription Sunday “pops.” 

Then the orchestra went on the road, 
this year to New York, Toronto and all 
the principal cities of northern Ohio, 
and is giving five separate series of con- 
certs in Cleveland. There are the regu- 
lar sixteen pairs of subscription concerts 
on Thursday nights and Saturday after- 
noons. These give the usual symphonic 
programs, assisted on occasions by solo- 
ists. 

The second series is given for those 
who live on the outskirts of the city and 
cannot conveniently travel the long dis- 
tances resulting from Cleveland’s gen- 
erous girth. The orchestra plays in 
various high school auditoriums. 

The third is a series of twelve Sunday 
afternoon “pop” concerts. 

The fourth, just beginning, is unique. 
It is a series of what are called informal 
concerts given on Tuesday evenings for 
the special benefit of the self-styled hard- 
headed business men of the town—the 
type of citizen who sends his guarantee 
check to the orchestra every year, but 
who refuses to be dragged into the con- 
cert hall because he doesn’t want to be 
bored by highbrow nonsense. Sokoloff 
was enterprising enough to persuade the 
bank presidents and other financial ex- 
ecutives to track down victims and bring 
them twice to Masonic Hall, where he 
played them short popular programs, 
interspersed with brief talks. There 
will be four of these informal concerts 
next season, so great was their success. 

The fifth is a series of eight concerts 
given for the children of the public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools of Cleveland. 
About 2000 children attend every one. 
Very few adults are present. Twenty- 
five cents is the price of admission and 
the concerts have become so popular that 
hundreds of children are turned away 
at every performance. 

Then there are the memory contests 
among the children, conducted in col- 
laboration with J. Powell Jones, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 
The orchestra distributes a list of thirty- 
five orchestral pieces, all of which are 
available on phonograph records. These 
are played to the children in school and 
are included from time to time in the 
programs of the orchestra. 

Preliminary contests are then held to 
pick the team—that is, numbering from 
ten to thirty—that shall represent each 
school at the first trial. At these the 
pieces -re played on the phonograph. 
Each child must be able to write down, 
correctly spelled and punctuated, the 
full title of the piece, its composer and 


‘his nationality. 


In the final contest the teams meet in 
Masonic Hall, where Mr. Sokoloff se- 
lects ten out of the thirty-five pieces and 
has the orchestra play a part of each— 
not all of it and not necessarily the be- 
ginning. Each contestant has pencil and 
paper and writes down his selections. 
The papers are collected and rushed to 
the judges, while the orchestra gives a 
concert lasting an hour. At the end o1 
this time the papers have been markea 
and the winning team is announced. At 
last year’s contest two teams tied for 
first place with practically full score. 
Even the third team had nearly the full 
score. 

Now here is an expansive program of 
usefulness so marked as to make Deems’ 
visit to Cleveland alone worth while in 
recording it in a great New York daily 
paper. This carries the news into thou- 
sands of homes which have not yet been 
reached by the extensive publication of 
Cleveland’s activities which have been so 
comprehensively reported in your own 
columns. It will no doubt be an eye- 
opener to a great many as to what 
Cleveland is doing musically. 


* * * 


The orchestra is supported by a guar- 
antee fund that amounts this year to 
$200,000, of which $30,000 was the 
largest individual pledge. The Associa- 
tion tries to get as many guarantors as 
possible. Last year there were 284. 
This year there are 810. 

When we remember that the popula- 
tion of Cleveland is under a million and 
that fully sixty per cent of this are peo- 
ple of foreign birth or descent, wage 
earners who work in the wire, steel and 
other mills, the results that have been 
accomplished in promoting the best 
music are really extraordinary. 

It all goes to show that we have 
reached a point where if the right people 
take hold and the work is done in a com- 
prehensive way, there are enough music 


lovers even among so-called hard-headed 
business men who will come forward and 
liberally support it. 
* * «*s 
When we read of the musical condi- 
tions in Cleveland and we also know how 
excellent musicians and teachers 


many 
there are, and that similar conditions 
prevail all over the country, it strains 


one’s patience to read the interview with 
Bronislaw Huberman, a Polish violinist, 
published in a recent issue of the New 
York American, in which he undertakes 
to speak of the "musieal situation in this 
country. 

While Mr. Huberman does not rank 
with Kreisler, Heifetz, Mischa Elman 
and others, he is what they call a worthy 
musician, just a good, all-round violin- 
ist. In this country the woods are full 
of them. In New York alone we could 
find enough to pack Carnegie Hall or 
perhaps the Hippodrome and have a few 
over at that. 

Now what has Mr. Huberman to say? 
According to him, music is not rooted in 
our home life. If it is not, how is it 
that we sell more pianos, talking ma- 
chines, musical instruments of all kinds 
to our people than are sold in the whole 
rest of the world put together? 

My main point about such general 
strictures with regard to this country as 
your Hubermans and some others, when- 
ever they get a chance, indulge in, is: 
What do they know about the country 
anyhow? 

It is safe to say that taking percent- 
age of population in France, England, 
Austria, even Germany, we have just as 
many and even a larger number of 
music lovers. 

One would think that 100 per cent of 
the population of this country are de- 
scendants of the old Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans who, we know, hated music, art and 
drama—anything that had any cultural 
value. 

Does Mr. Huberman realize that over 
forty per cent of our population here are 
of foreign birth or descent? Did the 
millions of Germans and their children 
who are here lose their love of music 
because they crossed the ocean? There 
are nearly a million Italians in New 
York. Did they lose their love for music 
because they came here? Did all the 
Austrians, Czecho-Slovaks, the French? 
Have they all become musically indiffer- 
ent or ignorant because they are here? 
Is there something blighting about 
American citizenship? 

Surely the time has come for us to 
resent the cool impertinence of foreign- 
ers who undertake to lay down the law 
with regard to musical conditions in the 
United States, where we have more sym- 
phony orchestras and better ones, give 
better opera and more of it, to begin 
with, have finer recitals and more of 
them, than ever were known in the cen- 
turies in Mr. Huberman’s benighted and 
distracted Poland. 


* * * 


According to the New York Times, 
they don’t like Josef Hofmann in Boston. 
The Times bases its opinion on a criti- 
cism in the Boston Herald which, in re- 
viewing one of Josef’s recent recitals, 
declared that “he thumped the piano 
brutally, there was want of musical 
beauty, poetry or nobleness.” It also 
refers to his “coarse energy, blusteringly 
in evidence all the afternoon,” though 
the critic had to admit that the audience 
applauded. The Times, however, is 
careful to add that the veteran Hale of 
the Boston Herald did not write the ar- 
ticle, but a certain R. R. G. 

This is indeed a pretty late day to 
take a crack at Josef Hofmann. It is 
true that, like all really great artists, he 
has his moods, he has his bad moments, 
but that he ever played in any way to 
justify such criticism as appeared in the 
Boston Herald is incomprehensible. 

* * * 


It was a graceful act on the part of 
Mme. Jeritza that she broke her rule 
and sang at the dinner at the Hotel 
Astor to Dr. Royal S. Copeland, recently 
elected U. S. Senator. Like other artists, 
Madame will not sing except at profes- 
sional performances. However, she sang 
for the doctor out of gratitude for his 
work to aid the suffering of Europe. 

Apropos of Jeritza, a big illustrated 
article struck my eye on Sunday two 
weeks ago in the New York Herald. It 
was headed in big type: “Coming, a 
Rival to Jeritza,” and told us that Bar- 
bara Kemp, who has made, it seems, 
some success at the Staatsoper in Ber- 
lin, has been engaged to sing at the 
Metropolitan and will appear in an 
opera as yet unheard here, namely, 
“Mona Lisa.” 

Some wiseacres appear to think that 
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The Need for Keeping a Discerning Eye 
Open for New Musical Works Seems to 
Have Occupied Bernard Sinsheimer, Well 
Known Violinist and Leader of the 
Sinsheimer Quartet, Even While Viafora’s 
Pen Was Busy. The Musician Has Done 
Valuable Pioneer Work for Composers 
in a Long Series of Recitals as Soloist 
and Ensemble Player. Also Known as 
Orchestral Leader, Mr. Sinsheimer Has 
Recently Added to His Achievements by 
Founding the Westchester Musical Art 
Society, of Which He Is Conductor 





this article was inspired either by Gatti 
or his astute press agent, Monsieur Billie 
Guard, for the purpose of indirectly in- 
forming Mme. Jeritza that “there are 
others.” This is more than doubtful. 
While it is true that Gatti’s policy is to 
bring out new singers all the time to 
interest his public, he is exceedingly cau- 
tious, conservative and, above all, a 
diplomat and a gentleman. He never 
would have authorized such an article, 
and dear Billie would never have gotten 
it up without authority. 

Mme. Jeritza is holding her own. The 
public likes her. She is making friends. 
At the same time there is always room 
for other artists in so large and distin- 
guished an organization as that of the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. 


* * * 


Dining the other night with Senator 
Copeland, Murray Hulbert and some 
ladies, the Senator told us a story of 
old times in Maine. The young people 
wanted to have a dance, and as they had 
no piano and phonographs were un- 
known, his grandmother, then a young 
woman, was asked to sing, so the young 
people could dance to her song. 

The deacons of the church of which 
she was a member heard of this and 
called her to account. She stated that 
she had not sung, as she had a cold. She 
had simply hummed to let the children 
have a little happiness, on which she was 
promptly expelled from the church. 

This gives you an idea of Maine at 
that time. Since then, however, thanks 
to the good work of visiting artists and 
particularly of William Rogers Chap- 
man, who inaugurated the Maine festi- 
vals, Maine is on the map as one of the 
most musical states in the Union. 

. 2s ss 


By the bye, the fact that an eminent 
doctor (Copeland), a man who has be- 
come known to tens of thousands as the 
most able health officer New York ever 
had, was elected to the Senate, while it 
inspired some newspapers to a certain 
amount of humorous comment, should be 
taken as an indication of what is ahead. 
In the English House of Commons there 
are a number of professional men as 
well as business men. When the day 
comes that we will have more profes- 
sional men, doctors, musicians, engi- 
neers, painters to replace some of the 
lawyers and farmers that we have 
now, our national legislation will show 
greater signs of sanity as well as more 
common sense. 

* + * 

In the leading Evropean cities, not- 
ably in Germany and Austria, there has 
always been a Music Students’ League, 
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the purpose of which was to have an or- 
ganization where members could help 
one another, through which tickets could 
be secured at reduced rates for opera 
and recitals of prominent artists, where 
the students could meet and where also 
opportunity might be had, particularly 
by the foreigners, to become acquainted 
with local conditions, find a good place 
to board and be posted as to the best 
teachers—in short, an association of stu- 
dents for mutual help. 

So it was that some time ago, you 
know, a similar organization was started 
in New York, and before long had a 
membership of ‘between 700 and 800. At 
first there was a great deal of enthusi- 
asm, many successful meetings were 
held, concerts were given to raise money 
for a permanent home. Some prominent 
persons associated themselves for the 
purpose of directing the organization, 
among them a Mr. Shera, who is under- 
stood to be a banker or broker; our good 
friend Dr. Noble of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation and some others. 

Of late there have been rumors that 
things are very much at sixes and sev- 
ens with the organization, that interest 
has been lost, that the meetings are very 
sparsely attended, that the promises 
made to the students had not been ful- 
filled. Many place the responsibility for 
the changed condition upon Mr. Shera. 
Some put it up to Dr. Noble. 

To my thinking, the trouble is not with 
Mr. Shera, who has given a great deal 
of his time and energy to put the League 
on its feet. 

The real trouble with the Students’ 
League is that it is not a Students’ 
League. It is, or was, a body of students 
directed by a number of well-meaning 
people who conducted its affairs without 
any reference to the wishes or the aspi- 
rations of the students who, while osten- 
sibly interested, are really without a 
voice in the management. 

What the Students’ League really 
needs is to have the president and all the 
officers elected from the students. Let 
the students run their own league, con- 
duct its affairs, bank its money, look 
after its finances. Then it will be really 
what its name and purpose suggest. 
Mistakes may be made—very true, but 
they will all give the young people ex- 
perience, while the great body of the 
students who are members will have a 
greater incentive to voice their approval 
or displeasure at what is being done, 
whereas now they virtually have little 
or nothing to say as to the conduct of 
affairs. 

ok ok 

Some of the critics scored Lauri-Volpi, 
the young Italian tenor, who is now at 
the Metropolitan, where he has aroused 
enthusiasm, because in “Tosca” in sing- 
ing the last tenor aria, “E lucevan le 
Stelle,” instead of singing it at the table, 
where he writes his last message before 
he is to be shot, he came down to the 
footlights and, with waving arms, de- 
livered the aria directly at the audience. 

To our ideas, which I think are more 
artistic and dramatic, such a proceeding 
of course is not to be commended, but in 
judging this young artist, we must not 
forget that he comes from the Italian 
and South American opera houses, where 
such things are not merely welcomed but 
insisted upon. It is the style. They 
want the ereat arias sung fortissimo, 
delivered right at the audience, never 
mind what the action happens to be. In 
South America, too, they like what is 
called the white voice, the open tone, so 
that we must be reasonable in such mat- 
ters and give an artist, certainly one 
who is young, an opportunity to under- 
stand our attitude, our taste in operatic 
matters, 

* * * 

When Guiomar Novaes came from 
Brazil some time ago, and, although un- 
heralded, immediately scored a success 
and won all our hearts, how many real- 
ized the conditions under which that 
splendid young talent had come up? 

It was in Campinas, a city in Brazil 
of considerable importance as a coffee 
center, but very primitive, where there 
are not many fine buildings, that the 
mulatto Gomez, composer of the opera 
“T] Guarany” and generally noted Bra- 
zil’s chief musician, was born. There is 
a statue of him baton in hand, bronze 
music desk behind him, in a prominent 
little square in the center of the town— 
a fragile fellow of typical Brazilian lack 
of physique, overweighted by a mass of 
unbearded locks. Campinas appears to 


have a special trend toward music, for 
this was also the birthplace of Guiomar 
Novaes. 

If you want to know all about Brazil 
and how extraordinary it was for such a 
fine artist as Guiomar Novaes to come 
out of a comparatively small city in that 
extraordinary part of the world, 1 com- 
mend you to read Harry A. Frank’s 
book, “Working North from Patagonia.” 

That Guiomar would not long remain 
a spinster was prophesied by those who 
were charmed by her unassuming man- 
ner, her sweet, pretty face, as well as by 
her art. So we were not astonished 
when she arrived the other day from 
South America that she had with her 
her husband, Octavio Pinto, young civil 
engineer of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The only 
trouble about the romance is that they 
say he has money, so they ought both to 
be happy now, for he is a fine-looking 
fellow while she is certainly one of the 
most charming artists before the public 
today. The romance between the two 
began when Novaes was thirteen, she 
says, and her first letter to the young 
man was—a bar of Beethoven. 





The resignation of Josef Stransky 
from the conductorship of the Philhar- 
monic was foretold by you in your issue 
which was out in advance of the an- 
nouncements in the daily press. It was 
not unexpected among the few who have 
been in touch with the internal politics 
of the Philharmonic, and who have 
known that while Stransky had a big 
popular following he was not liked by 
certain of the directors. 

Some time ago you may recall that I 
referred to the determination of Clar- 
ence H. Mackay to make the Philhar- 
monic the most distinguished and not- 
able organization of its kind, that is, if 
money could do it, and as Mr. Mackay 
is @ multi-millionaire, he has the means 
to gratify his ambition. 

There seems good reason for believing 
that part of the new program was to 
engage Toscanini for the conductorship, 
retaining Mengelberg and Hadley as as- 
sistants. How long these two would get 
along with the temperamental Arturo 
is a problem that would have to be solved 
if he accepted the offer, which is said to 
have gone to the astounding figure of 
$100,000 for a season. Stransky got 
$30,000 a season, which meant for three 
months’ work since the guest conductors 
were introduced. 

Doubtless Stransky was aware of the 
efforts being made to engage Toscanini, 
and, as he has saved a considerable sum 
of money and has also been able to dis- 
pose, at good prices, of the valuable col- 
lection of the best German art which he 
brought over here some years ago, he 
his future well 


can go abroad with 
assured. 
His plans include conducting some 


Wagner performances in Barcelona and 
Madrid and also some operatic per- 
formances at Baden-Baden, when John 
McCormack, our Irish tenor, sings there. 

At the time I write, it looks as if, 
should Toscanini refuse to come, Van 
Hoogstraten, the Hollander now with 
us and who is the husband of Elly Ney, 
the pianist, may be offered the position. 

* * * 

It would be regrettable if the extensive 
program for free concerts for the people 
under the auspices of the Chamberlain, 
Philip Berolzheimer, and the munici- 
pality, would have to be interrupted or 
curtailed on account of the bitter war 
which has broken out between Mayor 
Hylan and his Comptroller, Mr. Craig. 

The sponsoring of the bill now in AIl- 
bany by Mayor Hylan for the appoint- 
ment of a vice-mayor to take the Mayor’s 
place when he is indisposed or forced 
to be absent, has been interpreted by 
some as a direct slap at Murray Hulbert, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
who, under the city charter, becomes act- 
ing Mayor when the Mayor is away. 
So far, Mr. Hulbert has given no sign 
except, according to one journal, to be 
credited with the statement that he does 
not regard it as having any reference to 
himself. 

Perhaps the solution of the situation 
can be found in the fact that Mayor 
Hylan has for some time been a pretty 
sick man. He is suffering very seriously 
from nervous dyspepsia, brought on, no 
doubt, by overwork and the tremendous 
strain which he has been under ever 
since his first campaign, when, with the 
exception of the Hearst papers, he was 
venomously attacked by the rest of the 
press. Since that time he has been a 
bone of journalistic contention, which 
often led to his being misrepresented 
and unjustly treated. Those who see 
him in the Hearst papers pictured as 
sunning himself on the sands at Palm 
Beach and are apt to think that he is 


enjoying a vacation while he should be 

at work, would be disarmed in their 

criticism if they knew his real condition. 
* ok co 


Reports in the daily press of the ar- 
rival of Ganna Walska are more worthy 
of a comic opera performance than as a 
record of the coming of a distinguished 
lady, the wife of one of our multi-mil- 
lionaires. 

It seems that she was welcomed by 
several hundred newspaper reporters, 
each with a kodak, to whom were added 
several hundred representatives of the 
movies. Then, too, there was Dudley 
Field Malone, her lawyer. The antici- 
pated trouble with Luella Meluis, which 
involved her manager Jules Daiber, had 
been settled. 

When Madame emerged from the 
stateroom with her husband, the mil- 
lionaire McCormick, she endeavored to 
avoid the reporters and the kodak fiends 
and so started on a run around the deck, 
with the various hundreds following, in 
more or less disorder, after her. After 
sprinting around the ship several times, 
the newspaper reporters corraled her, 
with the result that all kinds of pictures, 
none of which looked like her, appeared 
in next morning’s daily papers. The day 
after there were accounts of how she 
had remained in New York while her 
husband had gone to Chicago, intimat- 
ing that there was already a rift be- 
tween the two, whereas, Madame stayed 
here to consult her manager with re- 
gard to her forthcoming tour, which she 
is to start in Chicago the first week in 
March, and also because she has a home 
here. Her husband left for Chicago to 
attend to important business there. 

S. Hurok, the enterprising manager of 
the Russian Opera Company, says that 
Madame may sing with that organiza- 


tion in “Manon” and “The Snow 
Maiden.” 
The situation calls for comment for 


the reason that if you have read between 
the lines of the various stories that have 
appeared, you cannot escape the convic- 
tion that Mme. Walska has done every- 
thing in her power to evade sensational] 
publicity and consequently she should be 
free from criticism on that account. If 
her goings and comings, her clothes, her 
jewelry, her various matrimonial ven- 
tures have been given columns in all the 
news that’s fit to print, it is simply be- 
cause the papers have considered it 
“good copy” and not because Madame has 
in any way endeavored to secure a pub- 
licity which she evidently despises. 
* * * 

Joseph Schwarz, the handsome Rus- 
sian bass, made a sensational success 
the other night in Washington when he 
appeared there in “Rigoletto” with the 
National Opera Company. Joseph’s emi- 
nently successful career in opera was 
interrupted you know, when as a promi- 
nent member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, he nearly broke up all the 
early performances by arriving late 
from a belated honeymoon with a very 
rich and charming widow who had cap- 
tured him. 

As Joseph explained at the time, he 
was between the devil and the deep sea. 
There was his contract and his obliga- 
tion to the Chicago Company and there 
was Madame with him in Europe at the 
most romantic period of their dual ca- 
reer. What was he to do? 

However, Joseph need not worry. He 
has such a splendid voice and is such a 
fine artist that it will not be long before 
he has all the engagements he needs. His 
proper place, to my thinking, is the 
Metropolitan, where he should be per- 
sona grata certainly to the “four hun- 
dred” because he has married an Ameri- 
ean and a wealthy and charming woman 
at that. 

* * * 

Isadora Duncan has gone off in a huff 
and says she will never return. She also 
says that she prefers Russian black 
bread and vodka to this country’s best 
hotels. She has come to the conclusion 
that we know nothing of love, food or 
art. 

The trouble with Isadora is that she 
is exceedingly temperamental. If I mis- 
take not, before she did us the honor to 
revisit us, she declared that things in 
Russia were impossible and that was 
why she left, taking with her the only 
Russian she cared for, a handsome young 
man, as her husband. 

However, we can always be grateful 
to Isadora for the reason that she intro- 
duced us to classic dancing and so started 
a strong and effective opposition to the 
shimmy, the fox-trot and the toddle, 
given to the music of jazz. 

* * * 

They are running musical taxicabs in 
Paris. During a ride from the Bastille 
to the Eiffel Tower it is possible to listen 


to a famous tenor. The trick is worked 
by wireless aerials inserted on the roof 
of the taxicab. They charge two francs 
extra. 

I presume if a gentleman took his lady 
fair out in such a taxicab and she told 
him flatly that she no longer loved him, 
he could assuage his broken heart by 
having “La donna e mobile” turned on. 

— a 


When you hear an orchestra, does it 
ever strike you that the defection of a 
member that you perhaps regarded as 
unimportant might break up the sym- 
phony? Even the drummer, if he failed 
to come in at the right moment with the 
cymbals, might kill the climax. The 
first flute player similarly might create 
havoc, and yet such instrumentalists are 
not considered as being of primary im- 
portance. 

I am prompted to say this by the re- 
port that the triumphant run of “Ham- 
let” at the Harris Theater, in which 
John Barrymore has been starring, came 
near being broken up through the arrest 
of the second grave digger as a boot- 
legger. Now nobody has ever given the 
second grave digger much attention, but 
as a matter of fact, if you can remember 
your Shakespeare sufficiently, you will 
realize that the scene in which Hamlet 
delivers his speech on the _ skull of 
Yorick, the king’s jester, starts with the 
first and second grave diggers. They 
are the foundation on which the situa- 
tion is gradually built up. 

Reminds me of a story told of the great 
tragedian, Edwin Forrest. At that time, 
the stars travelled alone but expected to 
find the subsidiary members of the com- 
pany in local talent. So of course there 
had to be rehearsals with Forrest. In one 
place they got along nicely till they 
came to the scene of the grave diggers. 
The second grave digger, a poor fellow 
and who had not long left a sick bed, 
mumbled his words. Forrest strode over 
to the poor wight, took him by the throat, 
shook him and shouted: “Why don’t you 
say it like this?” 

When the second grave digger had re- 
covered breath and sufficient strength to 
stand up, he spluttered: “Mr. Forrest, 
if I could say it like that, I wouldn’t be 
getting ten dollars a week.” 

There are lots of people who do not 
come up to your expectation in some per- 
formances, but remember what their 


pay is, says your 





ORGANIZE GLEE CLUB 


Albany, N. Y., Preparing for Spring 
Music Festival 

ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The Albany 
Association Glee Club has been organ- 
ized and will soon start rehearsals with 
twenty men under the leadership of 
John Louw Nelson, concert singer, son 
of Bishop Richard H. Nelson of Albany. 
As a result of the formation of this club 
a spring musical festival will be organ- 
ized, with Florence Easton of the Metro- 
politan- Opera Company as one of the 
soloists. 

A musicale was given recently at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall by Mrs. John 
J. Carey, contralto; Ben Franklin, tenor: 
Eleanor L. Schweiker, pianist, and Dr. 
M. P. Flattery, accompanist. 

Roger Stonehouse, baritone, and Mrs. 
L. B. Mount, organist, gave a recent pro- 
gram at the meeting of the Council of 
Jewish Women at Temple Beth Emeth. 
Mildred Schilling, soprano, and A. Ter- 
esa Maier, pianist, were the soloists at 
a musicale given at the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church. W. A. HOFFMAN. 








Darius Milhaud Ends American Tour 


Darius Milhaud, French modernist, 
who was scheduled to sail for France 
on the Rochambeau on Feb. 15, has com- 
pleted an active program in the course 
of his visit to America. Although he 
confined his appearances to the East, the 
performance of his works has created 
much comment throughout the country. 
Besides his appearances as conductor 
and pianist with the New York City 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the Flute Players’ Club in Boston, 
he has been heard at the Plaza Hotel 
and in many private engagements in 
New York, Boston and Washington, in 
addition to lectures at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Vassar and Columbia. Mr. Milhaud 
expressed his appreciation for his Amer- 
ican reception and the open-mindedness 
with which the American public views 
the progress of musical composition. 
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E .* First American Composer: Hop kinson or Lyon? 


[Editorial Note: In his article on 
early American music, published in 
MusICAL AMERICA on Jan. 27, Arthur 
B. Hunt discussed the work of James 
Lyon and made the statement that this 
musician was “the first American com- 
poser, evidently antedating Francis 
Hopkinson.” In the following letter O. 
G. Sonneck presents the case for Hop- 
kinson and gives interesting details of 
the beginnings of creative music on this 
continent. Mr. Sonneck, eminent musi- 
cologist and formerly head of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
now vice-president of the firm of G. 
Schirmer, is the author of a number of 
valuable works embodying intensive re- 
searches in the musical history of 
America. | 


By 0.6. SONNECK 


RTHUR B. HUNT'S arti- 
cle, “A Treasure Chest 
of Song from America’s 
Dawn,” will surely 
have stimulated read- 
ers who are not only 

interested in the present and future 

musical life of our country but also 
in its past. Even today this past is 
not nearly enough appreciated by 
those who write on music in America, 
as if music had suddenly sprung into 
existence here about fifty years ago, 
a notion which is utter nonsense. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Hunt is but one of 
very few young American musicians 
who, in the footsteps of a few of us 
older men, have taken an interest in the 
history of early American music. I well 
remember the occasion a few years ago 
when Mr. Hunt called on me and showed 
me his “treasure chest.” It was indeed 
a treasure chest that would make the 
mouth of any historian, bibliographer or 
collector water. I congratulated Mr. 
Hunt on his very lucky find which, if I 
am not mistaken, induced him definitely 
to specialize as a lecturer on historical 
American music, and I discussed with 
him repeatedly the historical signifi- 
cance of his several treasures. That 
was all the more pleasant because Mr. 
Hunt had made himself familiar with 
my several books on early American 
music. 

If in this letter I take issue with some 
of Mr. Hunt’s statements, it is not with 
a desire to be captious, but in the inter- 
est of history and a methodical histori- 
cal reasoning which ought to avoid a too 
ready use of the words “undoubtedly” 
and “evidently” in magazine articles, be- 
cause they might induce the non-expert 
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Who Was the First Writer of Music in 
Hunt, Published in 


Part of the Eighteenth Century. 


Society of Pennsylvania, Is Dated October, 1697. 


Kelpius Was Antedated by Others 


reader to take things for granted that 
are at least open to debate. 

Writing of James Lyon’s psalm and 
hymn-tune collection, “Urania” of 1761 


which it is not quite correct to call “the. 


first hymn book printed in America, in 
English,” Mr. Hunt says that “James 
Lyon was the first American composer, 
evidently antedating Francis Hopkinson. 
Hopkinson’s claim to be the first native 
composer rests upon his own written 
statement to that effect, and also be- 
cause of the fact that one of his manu- 
scripts is dated 1759. Lyon, on the 
other hand, published the ‘Urania’ in 
1761. This necessitated months and 
years of toil in the making of copper 
plate etchings upon paper which was 
imported from England. lLyon’s music 
was sung at a Princeton commencement 
two years before Hopkinson’s music was 
included in a program there—a further 
argument in favor of the precedence of 
Lyon.” 

I do not believe that the matter is 
quite as simple as all that. In the first 
place, the date of publication of a book 
in 1761 is no historical argument for the 
priority of the composer James Lyon as 
against Francis Hopkinson with his 
manuscript song, “My days have been 
so wondrous free” of 1759, nor of any 
other composition by Francis Hopkinson 
antedating May 22, 1760, when James 
Lyon announced “Urania” as ready for 
the engraver, provided he received suffi- 
cient subscriptions. In an elaborate 
analysis of “Urania” in 1905, in my 
book on “Francis Hopkinson, the first 
American poet-composer, and James 
Lyon, patriot, preacher, psalmodist,” I 
proved that only six “entirely new” 
pieces out of a total of ninety-six were 
actually by James Lyon himself, but no 
evidence exists on the date of their com- 
position. It may have been 1760, 1759 
or even earlier—we do not know— 
whereas no reasonable doubt attaches to 
the year 1759 for Hopkinson’s song. 


The Production of “Urania” 


Secondly, Mr. Hunt’s remarks about 
the “months and years of toil,” etc., 
require a danger signal for the unwary. 
“Urania” is only an engraved oblong 
24x11% centimeter book of 198 pages 
of music, with from two to four lines ot 
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HYMN WRITTEN IN AMERICA IN 1697 


This Question Has Aroused Much Controversy, 


Mr. 


Anew. 
In the Accompanying 


music to the page, plus slightly more 
than twelve preliminary pages of ex- 
planatory matter and the title-page. It 
was compiled practically from the “most 
approved authors.” With all due re- 
spect for James Lyon’s enterprise, the 
toil of compiling such a collection did 
not necessitate years, though the collec- 
tion was the largest issued in America 
up to that time and though, of course, it 
could not be made a “choice collection” 
over night or even in a week or a month. 
As to the importation of the necessary 
paper for such a book of a limited edi- 
tion, again it did not require “months 
and years,” even assuming that the 
Philadelphia paper merchants did not 
have enough paper in stock, which is 
doubtful. As to the toil of engraving, 
that certainly did not necessitate 
“months and years,” for the simple rea- 
son that we know James Lyon to have 
put the work into the hands of the en- 
graver at the end of July, 1760, and 
copies to have been delivered to subscrib- 
ers in 1761. However, the time for en- 
graving and printing “Urania” has ab- 
solutely no historical bearing on the date 
of composition of James Lyon’s six 
(very short) pieces or the time con- 
sumed in composing them. 

Third, it is true that newspaper re- 
ports mention James Lyon as the com- 
poser of an ode, performed at the com- 


Hunt Stated 

















and the Recent Article by Arthur B. 
That Conrad Beissel “Undoubtedly 


Sonneck Points Out the Possibility That 


mencement exercises at Princeton in 
September, 1759, whereas Francis Hop- 
kinson’s name was not found in print 
by me as composer of music for similar 
occasions before May, 1761, at the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia (not Princeton). 
On that occasion he figured as poet-com- 
poser, since an ode “written and set to 
music” by him was performed. (On the 
same day the commencement exercises 
included an anthem, composed by James 
Lyon, a coincidence which is of some im- 
portance.) However, the matter cannot 
rest there, for circumstantial evidence of 
the strongest kind points to Francis 
Hopkinson as the student who performed 
on May 1, 1760, at the College of Phila- 
delphia, according to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, “several pieces” of “his compo- 
sition” on the organ, though his name is 
not mentioned. Furthermore, though 
again the reporter did not mention the 
name, circumstantial evidence points to 
no one except Francis Hopkinson as the 
composer of “an excellent piece of new 
music by one of the performers” which 
was used in January, 1757 (that is, two 
and a half years prior to the Lyon ode), 
at the Philadelphia College in the per- 
formance of the masque, “The Redemp- 
tion of the Danish Invasion by Alfred 
the Great,” an altered version of the 
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Budget of Art Songs Heads Publishers’ Lists 
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Six Compositions by Gustave Ferrari of Particular Interest to 
Singers—Kurt Schindler Adds to His Collection of Spanish 
Melodies—New Numbers for Organists Include Two 
Henry Hadley Transcriptions and a Prelude and Fughetta 
by James H. Rogers—Miscellaneous Works—Reviews in 


Brief 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
PTT ETT TTT ETT ee CePeea EL UGAT OST UUTLUL UOT OET OOH CHH PEL PEAT ELT ELEHELIVELLEATEOTULTDGETTLOTIUTTUAT TUT TAT THITeNT TOT UAT UT TEO CTIA THIER PETAR TPE EN TTT TICES UIC TLOLI OM PEO ee LreL Lo J 
HE term “art song” has taken its place in musical parlance during the 


past few years. 


It has, of course, no legitimate excuse for existing 


because every really good song is, in fact, an art song. The term does, never- 


theless, draw a distinction. 


There are many good songs written which are 


primarily “vocalists’ songs’”—that is, they are written to exploit the voice 


while portraying in a general way the import of the text. 


During recent 


years there has developed among the best song writers a tendency to make 
the voice of secondary importance and stress not only the broad sentiment 
of the text but its minuter phases as well, painting a detailed picture, of 


which the voice is but a part. 

Of this type are six notable songs by 
Gustave Ferrari (Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration). Singers seeking sweet melo- 
dies wherewith to display their golden 
voices are warned that Mr. Ferrari is 
not for them—though there are moments 
when he gratifies even this whim, but it 
is at the behest of the words, not the 
singer. There is a uniform excellence 
about these songs that makes detailed 
consideration unnecessary. They are 
written to colorful, impassioned prose- 
poems by Marguerite Burnat-Provins, 
selected from “Le Livre pour Toi,” and 
are among the distinguished minority of 
compositions that do not suffer through 
translation. Frederick H. Martens has 
made poetic translations and fitted them 
to the music with the felicity of a 
mosaic. 

Their titles are: “J’ai mis entre mes 
levres,” “Tandis que la lune montait,” 
“Je t’aime,’ “Tu m’as dit,” “Maintenant 
je puis marcher légére” and “En te quit- 
tant.” Mr. Ferrari’s musical palette is 
rich, and, while he paints his pictures 
with an almost impeccable regard for 
detail, there is a broadness and sweep 
of the whole that establishes a fine unity. 
These songs possess individuality and 
originality and singers who are also mu- 
sicians will find more than a passing 
interest in them. 

Howard Barlow’s two songs, “Mother, 
I Cannot Mind My Wheel” and “Mar- 
garet,” from the same press are also of 
this type of song. They have consider- 
able character and Mr. Barlow speaks 
in an individual idiom. There is a note 
of pathos and yearning in the first that 
is subtly suggested and “Margaret” has 
about it a sustained indefiniteness that 
is true to James Rogers’ lyric. Edward 
Royce has achieved something in the na- 
ture of a feat in setting Edgar Allen 
Poe’s “Israfel.”” The poem in itself is 
more than a song for voice with piano 
accompaniment, and it seems cramped in 
this form. “Solace,” another Poe poem, 
has afforded the composer a better op- 
portunity, and Mr. Royce has done very 
well with. it. 

* * * 

F° RTHER contributions by Kurt 

Schindler to his editions of “Songs 
of the Spanish Provinces” have been re- 
ceived (Oliver Ditson Co.). The first 
is a “Basque Love Song” harmonized by 
a young Basque composer, the Padre 
José Antonio de San Sebastian. It is a 
charming number with a _ touch of 
naiveté and melancholy that is most ap- 
pealing. “Look at Her Well” is an An- 
dalusian melody harmonized by Felipe 
Pedrell; a street song of a blind beggar 
and a flashing, buoyant number with an 
attractive mixed rhythm in six-eight and 
three-four times. “The Dark Shadow” 
is by Juan Montes, a composer, Mr. 
Schindler points out, who is little known 





outside Spain, and even in his own 
country is known only locally. It is a 
song of Spanish Galicia, plaintive and 
simple. Singeis will find much of real 
interest in these excellent compositions. 
Of the three under consideration the first 
and last are for medium voice and the 
second is best adapted to a high voice. 

Singers will like Louis Versel’s two 
songs, “Invitation to a Kiss” and “She’s 
Somewhere in the Sunlight Strong” (G. 
Schirmer). They are freshly melodic 
and have a naturalness about them that 
appeals instantly. They are well writ- 
ten and the voice parts are grateful. 
“The Song in My Heart” is another 
singers’ song that is bright and viva- 
cious with a nice high note at the end. 
It is by Phyllis Fergus. George Tomp- 
kins is one of the latest writers to try 
his hand at a Shakespeare song—of 
course they all do it sooner or later. He 
has chosen “Sigh No More, Ladies” and 
has made quite a good setting, though 
not one of pronounced character and 
originality. All these songs are written 
for high voice. 

From the same publishers is a group 
of three songs by James McD. Craven 
that have a delicious flavor of yesterday 
about them. The words of the first are 
by Marion Keep Patton: “O Come and 
Kiss”; Burns wrote the second, “Mally,” 
and the third, “An English Lyric,” is 
by T. Carew. Mr. Craven has made 
most sympathetic and satisfying settings 
of these charming lyrics. Of much the 
same nature are J. C. H. Beaumont’s 
three songs written to verses by Robert 
Burns: “O Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast,” “For the Sake o’ Somebody” and 
“Delia” (Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion). The music is as Scotch as the 
words, almost, and the great bard has 
not suffered at Mr. Beaumont’s hands. 
They are for medium voice. 

The first of a group of three songs by 
H. V. Jervis-Read, “Arab Love Song” 
(Winthrop Rogers, London), has evi- 
dences of sincerity, but it is not very in- 
telligible. The composer seems to be 
striving to get somewhere but never 
quite succeeds. Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man’s “Woman” is a _monotone—F 
Sharp—for the singer. The accompani- 
ment is well done and has considerable 
variety (Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion). In his song “Love Is Like 
Wilson G. Smith has written for a me- 
dium voice in a manner attractive both 
in material and workmanship. It is a 
joyous little fancy, dedicated to Umberto 
Sorrentino. 





K * * 


FEW additions to the organists’ 
repertory worthy of attention have 
come to hand. Among the transcriptions 
are two excerpts from Henry Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
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The first is an Intermezzo—a melody of 
broad line and sustained interest intro- 
duced as a solo. with staccato chords in 
the accompaniment and briefly devel- 
oped. The second is the Introduction 
to Act II, a number with clean-cut 
rhythmical effects. It is four pages of 
striking music. In the same series Ed- 
win H. Lemare has transcribed J. C. H. 
Beaumont’s “Slumber Song.” It makes 
a pleasant, dreamy, smooth-flowing 
piece, well worked out and happily 
handled by the transcriber. Then there 
is a “Processional” march by H. J. Stew- 
art, arranged from the orchestral score 
by the composer and from his music 
drama, “John of Nepomuk.” It is a 
sturdy number of the usual organ march 
type. Another number in the series is 
Roland Diggle’s Concert Caprice, dedi- 
cated to Clarence Eddy. The title, ““Wed- 
ding song,” indicates its character. It 
is effective and bright. 

James H. Rogers’ Prelude and Fu- 
ghetta (G. Schirmer) has the imprint 
of a scholarly musician who can be seri- 
ous and at the same time melodious and 
interesting. The Prelude in itself is a 
well-rounded bit of music and there is 
no lack of ideas. The Fughetta is based 
on a simple and striking theme of four 
measures, free and cleverly handled in 
its development. It is well worth the at- 
tention of organists. F. Morris Class’ 
“Ariette,” from “Afterglows,” is a 
charming little poem, full of delicate 
color and excellently arranged for organ 
by Alexander Russell. It demands some 
imagination in registration to be heard 
at its best, but it would be agreeable on 
any organ. “Spanish Military March” 
from the music-drama “Gold,” by H. J. 
Stewart (J. Fischer & Bro.), is another 
of the composer’s arrangements from the 
orchestral score. Five numbers of more 
or less merit are “Canzonetta.” by S. 
Marguerite Maitland; “In Friendship’s 
Garden,” by Rollo F. Maitland (J. 
Fischer & Bro.); Caprice, by J. Stuart 
Archer: H. Engelmann’s “Mélodie 
d’Amour.” and a Prelude by Pachulski, 
arranged by J. Stewart Archer (W. 
Paxton & Co., London). 

A volume of “Dramatic Pedal Studies,” 
by H. C. Macdougall (G. Schirmer) are 
out of the ordinary. Mr. Macdougall has 
written six studies of varies kinds de- 
signed to develop freedom with the 
pedals. He has made them interesting 
musically and at the same time has not 
lost sight of his main purpose. They 
will bear inspection. 


* * * 


OME miscellaneous compositions of 

recent publication include an Intro- 
duction and Allegro for Flute and Piano, 
by Louis Aubert (A. Durant et Fils., 
Paris), that should appeal to flautists 
as it is a worth while addition to the 
somewhat limited literature for their in- 
strument. It is written in a modern 
idiom and yet is quite intelligible to the 
average listener. The Introduction, in 
six-eight time, Lento. is broad and strik- 
ing, and the theme of the Allegro, in two- 
four time, is a crisp, clean-cut melody 
that lends itself to development. It is 
not an easy number to play but is well 
worth the effort. 

The third volume of Ernest Hutche- 
son’s edition of Czerny’s piano studies 
(Composers’ -Music Corporation) con- 
tinues the excellent work this pianist is 
doing in selecting, revising and ar- 
ranging material for the student. Mr. 
Hutcheson deals only with essentials. 
He omits as immaterial about half of 
Czerny’s original “Legato and Stac- 
cato,” Op. 335, and therebv grades the 
studies more carefully. His fingering 
and advice on practicing are not the 
least valuable features of the edition. 

Paul Ambrose has transcribed ten ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s operas (Schroeder 
& Gunther) in a manner that makes 
them available for the students of more 
modest attainments than those who find 
the Liszt arrangements within their 
grasp. Mr. Ambrose has included in his 
volume the Spinning Song from the 
“Flying Dutchman”; the Bridal Chorus 
and Swan Song from “Lohengrin”: the 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger”: “Even- 
ing Star,” Pilgrims’ Chorus and the 
March and Chorus from “Tannhduser”: 
Siegmund’s Love Song and “Magic Fire” 
from “Walkiire,” and the Song of the 
Rhinedaughters from “Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” 

- * * 
WO short nieces of ensemble music 
are Adolf Weidig’s “Credo” (Clayton 
F. Summy) in memory of Malcolm C. 


TENYONYDPONYICUIUADDL DONE POED GGA ESTTAPOOS EA EEA PORES SET ETT AA ETT E sa AANA GANAS 


Brown, who lost his life in the war. It 
is a short quartet for the usual string 
combination. It opens with two intro- 
ductory bars leading to the first theme 
in A Minor, enunciated by the ’cello. It 
is a sustained and touching little melody. 
The second theme, introduced by the 
first violin, is in C and has a more hope- 
ful note. Mr. Weidig handles his ma- 
terial in a musicianly manner. The sec- 
ond piece is called “Christmas Chimes,”’ 
by Philo Adams Otis, and from the same 
press. It is for violin, ’cello, harp and 
organ and is an agreeable, descriptive 
bit of writing. 

“In the Country” is a set of nine piano 
duets for young players by Mari Paldi 
(Arthur P. Schmidt). They are melo- 
dious and entertaining numbers for the 
most part, and are valuable as teaching 
pieces. Rather more difficult is A. Sar- 
torio’s “Carnival of Roses,” also a 
Schmidt publication. It demands a de- 
gree of velocity. Louis Adolphe Coerne’s 
“Three Duets” (G. Schirmer) are for 
beginners, the first piano part being par- 
ticularly simple in outline. They are 
nicely melodious. 
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PIANO 


“Within the Walls of China,” by 
Katherine Allan Lively (G. Schirmer), 
is oriental in flavor; dedicated to Rich- 
ard Bartelmess. “In a Rose Garden,” 
by Tobia Acciani (Carl Fischer) ; a rev- 
erie with simple melodies alternating 
between right and left hands. Ara- 
besque, No. 2, by R. H. Merriam (Frank 
Harding, New York); bright little num- 
ber. “The Spinning Wheel,’ by Aylmer 
Ward; teaching study in melody and ac- 
companiment playing. “Twiddle Tails,” 
by Mervyn Gregory; tripping, melodious 
intermezzo. “Cleopatra,” by Jean le 
Clercq; good waltz number (W. Paxton 
& Co., London). “Country Sketches”; 
four easy teaching pieces by Ernest New- 
ton (Arthur P. Schmidt), entitled “But- 
terflies at Play,” “The Skipping Rope,” 
“A Birthday Dance” and “Traveling 
Gipsies,’”’ well adapted to needs of young 
players. “Tuneful Rhymes from Won- 
derland”’; five melodious and easy pieces 
with words, by C. W. Krogmann (Willis 
Music Co.), excellent material for young 
children, printed in large notes, well con- 
trasted rhythms. “Pictures from Child- 
Life”; twelve short pieces in two books 
by R. Krentzlin (Arthur P. Schmidt), 
compositions of average worth for young 
students. “The Court of Terpsichore,” 
by Kingsley Stanford (W. Paxton & 
Co.); four descriptive pieces, rather 
frothy and commonplace. “Album 
Leaves,” by Otto Ortmann (G. Fred 
Kranz Music Co., Baltimore); good 
teaching material stressing varieties of 
touch and free arm, hand and finger 
movements. 

SONGS 

“Tis Springtime”; a joyous song for 
high voice by May Hewes Dodge and 
John Wilson Dodge (G. Schirmer), 
bright, effective number with a _ good 
melody. “Perfection-Reflection,” by 
Adelle D. Zimmerman, published by the 
composer in Omaha, Neb., arranged from 
a hymn. “Thank God for Him,” by Ray 
Winthrop Wingate; also published by 
the composer at Alfred, N. Y., dedicated 
to Frank Victor Thompson, late super- 
intendent of public schools in Boston, 
Mass. “Universal Anthem,” words and 
music by Caroline Stratton Curtiss 
(Luckhardt & Belder); dedicated to the 
National Council of Women, also pub- 
lished with orchestral accompaniment. 
“Daffodil and Dragonfly,” by Charles 
Sampson (W. Paxton & Co., London) ; 
an instrumental and vocal fox-trot, 
rather melodious. “Sailing the Seven 
Seas,” by Lilian Ray, from the same 
press; a sea song for low voice, typical 
salt water ballad. “Wistful Waltz,” by 
Gay Garner (Boosey & Co.); tuneful 
vocal-instrumental waltz. 





Fred Patton, Ill, Cancels Dates 


Because of his continued sickness, with 
pneumonia, at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, engagements for Fred Patton. 
baritone, scheduled for the first half of 
February, have been cancelled. Mr. Pat- 
ton’s condition is improving. 





All the material in MusIcaAu AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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MEMPHIS BUSINESS MEN 
ESTABLISH MUSIC LEAGUE 





New Organization Sponsors Perform- 
ances by San Carlo Opera Company 
Louis Graveure Sings 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—A Civie 
Music League has been organized by a 
group of prominent business men of the 
city. Operated upon a non-profit basis, 
it aims to bring the best musical events 
at the lowest possible price. In this way 
performances may be given at a price 
impossible for a single local manager. 

The Civic League, as its first venture, 
successfully presented the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in three perform- 
ances at the Lyric Theater on Jan. 22 
and 23. “Madama Butterfly,” with Anna 
Fitziu; “Traviata,” with Josephine Luc- 
chese, at the following day’s matinée, 
and “Aida,” with Marie Rappold, on the 
same evening, were largely attended. 
The acting committee of the League, of 
which E. R. Barrow is chairman, re- 
ported a surplus from the performances. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, assisted by 
Arpad Sandor at the piano, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Beethoven 
Club at the Goodwyn Institute. The 
hall was crowded and the performance 
heartily applauded. 

The dedication of Radio Station WMC, 
on Jan. 20, was marked by a concert in 
which Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, contralto; 
Patrick O’Sullivan, pianist; Joseph Cor- 
tese, violinist; Angelo Cortese, harpist, 
and Harry Bruton, tenor, participated. 
The station, the broadcasting facilities 





of which are unusually fine, will give an 
impetus to performances by local artists. 
The first concert of the season by the 
Municipal Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Henkel, was given at the 
Lyric Theater on Jan. 25. The program 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphi- 
ony; Weber’s “Oberon” Overture; Deli- 
bes’ Ballet Suite, ““La Source,” and other 
numbers, which were well received. The 
Choral Class of the Beethoven Club, led 
by Patrick O’Sullivan, and Milton Knowl- 
ton, tenor, were also heard in the pro- 
gram. B. M. BECKER. 


ARTISTS VISIT ROANOKE 








Bauer and Casals in Joint Recital— 
Club Gives Banquet 
ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 10.— Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
were presented in the last of a series of 


concerts under the auspices of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, in the 
Citv Auditorium on Jan. 10. Delega- 
tions from Hollins and Virginia colleges 
and a number of music patrons from 
other communities formed part of an 
audience enthusiastic in its applause. 
A banquet was given by the Club to 
its board of directors, members and 
guests, at the Hotel Roanoke on Feb. 1. 
Charles D. Isaacson of New York spoke 
on “The Importance of Music to the 
Community.” Other speakers were Dr. 
F. H. Scott, pastor of the First Christian 
Church; Erich Rath, head of the music 
department of Hollins College: Dr. El- 
byrne Gill, president of the University 
Club; Judge C. A. Woodrum, and Gor- 














Allegro assai 
Andante con moto 


An Indian Idyll...... 
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The Washington Heights Musical Club’. 
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BERT LOWREY 


THE PLAZA 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-Ninth Street 


Tuesday Evening, February 27, 1923, 6.30 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
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Mazurka B Flat Major.......... 
Nocturne F Sharp Major....... 
Ballade A Flat Major........... 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Tickets $2.20 (War Tax Included) 


Address MISS J. R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 3560 
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Charles Wakefield 


Foremost American Composer-Pianist 





Now Engaged Eighth Transcontinental Tour 
Several Open Dates Available En Route 


CADMAN = TSIANINA 


“The greatest and most fascinating concert of American music ever heard here” 
68 engagements present season—25 engagements already contracted 1923-24 


Wire or write, David F. Balsz, 2847 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Princess 


Celebrated American Indian Soprano 











don H. Baker, correspondent for MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. Mrs. Herbert Gregory, 
president called upon the speakers. 

The regular program of the Club was 
given at the Thurman & Boone Music 
Salon on the same morning. Mr. Isaac- 
son made an address, and the following 
local artists participated in the pro- 
gram: Mrs. Frank Rogers, soprano; J. 
A. Schroetter, bass, and Helen Betelle 
and Mrs. Ernest Baldwin, pianists. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 





ORLANDO, FLA. 


Feb. 10.—Under the management of 
S. Ernest Philpitt of Miami, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was heard at _ the 
Beacham Theater in Orlando on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 31. The contralto was as- 
sisted by Charles Carver, bass, with 
Katherine Hoffman at the piano. The 
program was an admirable one. 

The Denishawn Dancers, with Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, gave a per- 
formance in Orlando on Jan. 27. The 
Lucerne Theater was packed to the 
doors. The dancers’ interpretations 
were artistic, and the costuming, stage 
settings and lighting effects were beau- 
tiful. This was the fourth event in the 
artists’ series given in Orlando man- 
aged by Walter Drennen. Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, made his second appearance in 
Orlando at the High School auditorium 
on Jan. 15, in the third concert in the 
Drennen series. Mr. Salvi was again 
greeted by a capacity house. 

RUTH OGREN. 





ROME, GA. 


Feb. 10.—The Rome Symphony con- 
ducted by Paul Nixon, was presented in 
the third concert of the Music Lovers’ 
Club Series. 
well played, included Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, Luigini’s “Ballet 
Russe,” Delibes’ “March and Procession 
of Bacchus” and a work by the conduc- 
tor. Solon Druckenmiller of Atlanta, 
tenor, was the soloist in numbers by 
Meyerbeer, Huhn, Dunn, Guion and 
others, sung to accompaniments’ by 
Miriam Reynolds. This series has met 
with unqualified success, the preceding 
events being a lecture-recital by Olive 
Nevin, soprano, and Harold Vincent 
Milligan on “Three Centuries of Ameri- 
can Song” and a program by the Hin- 
shaw Quartet. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


The program, which was. 
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Titta Ruffo Concludes 
Opera Season to Make 
First Tour of Far West 











Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, From a Crayon Sketch 
by Howard Chandler Christy 


Titta Ruffo, baritone, who has just 
concluded his second season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in a benefit per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville,” will make his first visit to the 
Pacific Coast, opening in Los Angeles on 
March 9. He will be heard in all the 
important cities on the Coast, including 
San Francisco, Portland, Vancouver, 
Tacoma and other centers, and will re- 
turn to New York in the latter part of 
April. The accompanying photograph 
is from a crayon sketch made recently 
by Howard Chandler Christy, the por- 
trait painter, who has just completed a 
portrait of President Harding. 





Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, has 
returned to New York after making a 
number of appearances in the West. 
She will be heard in the Middle West 
and South in a series of engagements. 
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CRADLE SONG 


FOR THE PIANO 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 
PRICE 40 CENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music. 


LONDON 
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SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 


The melody has the wistful quality of the Negro 
Spiritual, and is very effective. 


For High and Medium Voice 


For Mixed, Men’s and Women’s Voices 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 











A Negro Lament By 


Vocal Solo 


Price, 60 Cents Each 


Four-Part Songs 


Price, 10 Cents Each 


New York Chicago 
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Hempel as La Traviata 
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London Opera Season Endsin Melba Triumph 
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ONDON, Feb. 10—Two acts of 

“Alda” and two acts of “Bohéme”’ 
with Dame Nellie Melba appearing for 
the second time this season as Mimi, 
brought to a close the six weeks season 
of the British National Opera Company 
at Covent Garden. The occasion was one 
of wild enthusiasm, centering largely in 
Mme. Melba, who was cheered to the 
echo by a capacity audience which re- 
mained long after the final curtain. The 
singer was surrounded with flowers and 
received from the members of the com- 
pany a gift in recognition of her gener- 
osity, having donated her services with- 
out charge for the two performances. 
She is one of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the national opera company 
plan and has pledged herself to sing with 
the company again in the spring pro- 
vided it returns here for a season in 
May. The tribute to the singer was one 
of the most extraordinary manifesta- 
tions ever witnessed here. Percy Pitt 
conducted the final performance and 
shared in the ovation together with 
Tudor Davies, Florence Austral and 
Frank Mullings. 

No sooner had the opera company left 
historic Covent Garden than the scenery 
and equipment of a new musical revue 
called “You’d Be Surprised” moved in 
and took possession, an event unprece- 
dented in the history of the famous 
house. The event was not without mu- 
sical interest, however, for it brought 
a new ballet to the music of Darius Mil- 
haud’s “Saudades do Brazil.” The suite, 
originally written for piano, has been 
admirably orchestrated and is full of 
stirring color and rhythms. It is the 
first time the music has been heard here. 
The admirable and intricate choreog- 
raphy was arranged by Leonid Massine, 
who dances in the ballet with Lydia 
Lopokova, Sokolova, de Valois, and 
Slavinsky—all members of the Diaghi- 
leff troupe. 

For the first time Eugene Goossens 
took command of the London Symphony 
Orchestra recently and conducted a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, with the assistance of the Bach 
Society and of Dorothy Silk, Margaret 
Balfour, Tudor Davies and Herbert Hey- 
ner as soloists. The program also in- 
cluded the Bach Fantasia and Fugue or- 
chestrated recently in admirable fashion 
by Sir Edward Elgar. It was Elgar who 
divided with Richard Strauss the fine 
program of the same orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Landon Ronald. The pro- 
gram was long and difficult and Sir 
Edward and his players covered them- 
selves with glory. Phyllis Lett was solo- 
ist in a group of songs by both com- 
posers. 

Among the interesting events of the 
season have been the concerts arranged 
by Lady Dean Paul. The latest pro- 


gram brought forward a number of in- 
teresting archaic compositions as well as 
several minor novelties. Among _ the 
notable ones were several beautiful 
folk-song arrangements by Vaughan 
Williams. Among those who took part 
were John Goss and the members of the 
Woodhouse String Quartet. 

Several concerts have been given by 
the Winifred Smith String Quartet and 
the Snow Quartet. The latter is in the 
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Nellie Melba 








Dame 


midst of a series devoted to the music 
of Haydn, Ravel and Frank Bridge. 

This year’s Gilbert and Sullivan sea- 
son is being sunplied by the London 
Operatic Society, which opened recently 
with a performance of “The Mikado.” 
This is to be followed by “Patience,” 
“Yeomen of the Guard” and ‘Princess 
Ida.” In the cast were Frances Glenis- 
ter, Reginald Western, W. B. Haynes 
and Winifred Ashton. 

John Coates, at his latest recital, gave 
a program which included songs by no 
less than twenty British composers, most 
of them songs of recent date, fifteen 
being heard for the first time. The new 
songs were principally those of young 
composers just on the threshold of their 


‘ careers, and proved a significant and re- 


markably fine group. Among the com- 
posers represented were Malcolm David- 


son, Owen Mase, Arthur Benjamin, 
Ivor Gurney, Phyllis Taylor and Leslie 
Woodgate. 


Other recitals of interest were given 
by Phyllis Lett, Olga Haley, and Valen- 
tina Aksarova, a new Russian soprano. 
Among the pianists heard were Ivan 
Phillipowsky, Sapellnikoff and Maud 
Randle. The violinists were represented 
by Lydia Demirgian and Louis Pecskai, 
the latter reviving an old English 
Sonata by William Croft. 





Composers and Critics Honor Edwin 
Evans 


LONDON, Feb. 3.—The composers and 
critics gathered here for the conference 
of the International Society for Contem- 


porary Music took the occasion of a din- 
ner given recently by the British com- 
posers to the visiting musicians to honor 
Edwin Evans, the music critic. Sir 
Hugh P. Allen, who presided, presented 
the critic with a portrait of himself by 
Wyndham Lewis, as a token of esteem 
from himself and from Arnold Bax, Lord 
Berners, Arthur Bliss, Adrian Boult, 
Frank Bridge, Alfredo Casella, Edward 
Clark, Louis Durey, Frédéric d’Erlanger, 
Manuel de Falla, Armstrong Gibbs, Eu- 
gene Goossens, Gustav Holst, Herbert 
Howells, John Ireland, Cyril Jenkins, 
Ethel Leginska, G. F. Malipiero, Percy 
Pitt, Maurice Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Cyril Scott, Ethel Smyth and Igor Stra- 
vinsky. Among the guests were Adeline 
— Dorothy Moulton and Augustus 
John. 





PARIS, Feb. 1.—Francis Casadesus, 
former director of the American Con- 
servatory at Fontainebleau, has been 
named honorary director and in the fu- 
ture will devote much of his time to the 
furtherance of the recently organized 
International Conservatory. 


Tcherepnine Conducts First “Boris” 
in Madrid 


MADRID, Feb. 1.—The first perform- 
ance of “Boris Godounoff” was given here 
at the Real recently under the baton of 
Tcherepnine, who with an all-Russian 
company came here for a series of per- 
formances of the Moussorgsky master- 
piece. Chumoff gave a fine interpreta- 
tion of the title réle, singing with vigor 
and acting with conviction. Others in 
the cast were Vasenkovas, Alexandro- 
vitch and Smirnova. The opera had an 
enthusiastic reception. Hipolito Lazaro 
is repeating this season the success which 
marked his début season here and in 
Barcelona last year. His performances 
in “Tosea,” “Aida” and “L’Afrieaine” 
were excellent. The season of Wagner 
overa came to an end recently. Among 
the recitalists Alexander Koubitzky made 
a fine impression in a program of Rus- 
sian songs and as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic under del Valle. 


Paris, Feb. 1.—André Caplet, for 
some time past assistant conductor of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra, has resigned to 
devote more time to composition. 


BRUSSELS, [T'eb. 1.—Sylvain Dupuis, 
head of the Liége Conservatory, and the 
newspaper Indépendence Belge are back- 
ing a movement for a change in the 








Belgian anthem “La Brabanconne,” to 
bring it once more into conformation 
with the original manuscript by Van 
Campenhout. It is pointed out that the 
hymn has been changed several times 
during the past eighty years and that 
the original version is far superior. The 


movers of the plan also declare that the 
time is opportune since the hymn was 
suppressed during the occupation of 
Belgium and as a result many children 
are unfamiliar with it and could learn 
the corrected version as easily as the one 
now existing. 





New Roumanian Music Heard in Paris 
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ARIS, Feb. 2.—The event of the week 
was the gala program given at the 
Mogador for the benefit of the fund for 
young Roumanian students living here. 
The program was composed of works by 
Roumanians and interpreted entirely by 
their countrymen, revealing a remark- 
able amount of talent if not genius. 
Georges Enesco and Stan Golestan, best 
known of the Roumanian composers, 
requested that their names be omitted 
from the program and that their place 
be given to their younger countrymen. 
The most interesting works performed 
were an opera by Ghenovici, called “II 
Etait une Fois,” and Mihalovici’s ballet, 
“Une Vie de Polichinelle.” Both com- 
posers are pupils of Vincent d’Indy. 
The former work, based on a tale by 
Victor Eftimo, has a score notable for its 
scholarly and skilful orchestration but 
it suffers a little from the absence of 
spontaniety. The principal réles were 
sung by Mme. Radoulesco of the Bu- 
charest Opera, Stroesco of the Opéra 
Comique, and Vuplesco of the Monte 
Carlo Opera. The Mihalovici ballet is a 
spirited bit of music showing a strong 
influence of Stravinsky. Sizico Codre- 
ano was the premiére danseuse of the 
occasion. Several compositions of a 
modern and interesting nature for piano 
were played by Georges Boskoff, and a 
new Sonata for Piano and Violin by 


Ghenovici was given an excellent per- 
formance by Alezandresco and Diran 
Alexanian. 

There were two important revivals 


during the week. One was Février’s 
“Gismonda,” which brought prominence 
to Marydorska in the title réle at the 
Opéra Comique, and the other was 
Cimarosa’s charming and archaic ‘“Se- 
cret Marriage,’ which reached’ the 
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boards of the Trianon-Lyrique. Louis 
Masson conducted the Cimarosa work 
and the cast included de Trévil, Marrio 
and Marcelle Evrard. It was received 
with enthusiasm. 

After a long period of neglect Men- 
delssohn has begun to receive an ex- 
traordinary amount of attention here. 
No week passes without the performance 
of several of his works. The latest was his 
Italian Symphony which Philippe Gau- 
bert conducted at a recent Conservatory 
concert. Orloff on the same program 
gave a fine interpretation of an unfa- 
miliar Piano Concerto by Liapounoff. 

Among the recent novelties was the 
orchestration of Jean Poueigh’s ‘“Pointes 
Séches,” completed only a short while 
ago, and performed for the first time by 
the Colonne Orchestra under Ruhlmann. 
It is exceedingly clever picture music 
and its appeal, while not profound, is 
instantaneous. The same _ program 
brought a performance of the prelude to 
Pergolese’s almost forgotten “Stabat 
Mater,” a work of extraordinary beauty. 

The Colonne organization also played 
on a later program two new Melodies 
for Orchestra by Sylvio Lazzari. These 
were “La Fontaine de Pitié” and “Le 
Cavalier,” both clever compositions and 
full of melody but otherwise lacking in 
distinction. 

At the Champs-Elysées, Edouard Ris- 
ler has begun a series of recitals at 
which he will play all the Piano Sonatas 
of Beethoven. The first program drew 
a large and enthusiastic audience. 

A gala concert devoted to the compo- 
sitions of Lilli Boulanger served to in- 
troduce some lovely compositions and en- 
listed the talents of the Opéra Orchestra 
under Henri Biisser, the chorus of the 
Conservatory and Nadia Boulanger at 
the organ. 





International Musie Conference in 
London 
LONDON, Feb. 2.—The first conference 
of the national committeemen of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music founded at the Salzburg Festival 
last summer, recently came to an end 


here. The meeting was held to complete 
details of organization and to outline 
a program for the coming Salzburg Fes- 
tival. Among those who attended were 
Arthur Honegger, France; Adolf Weiss- 
man, Germany; Guido R. O. Gatti, Italy; 
Werner Reinhardt, Switzerland: Chris- 
tian Felumb, Denmark; Rudolf Reti, 
Austria; César Saerchinger, United 
States; Erich Steinhard, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Edwin Evans, chairman of 
the British Section. The conference ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to select 
works for performance at Salzburg. 
These were André Caplet, France; Her- 
mann Scherchen, Germany; Eugene 
Goossens, Great Britain; Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, Italy; Ernest Ansermet, Switzer- 
land; Alexander Zemlinsky, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and O. G. Sonneck, United States. 


An honorary committee was also ap- 
pointed which included the names of 
Busoni. Ravel, Schénberg, Sibelius. 


Strauss and Stravinsky. 





Barcelona Has German Opera Season 


BARCELONA, Feb. 1.—German opera in 
a season of several weeks here has met 
with the greatest success. The engage- 
ment opened with a_ performance of 
“Meistersinger” with an admirable cast, 
which included Gronen, Laubenthal, Ma- 
rowski, Leo Schiitzendorf, Elisabeth 
Schumann and Margarete Ober. The di- 
rection rests with Fritz Stiedry of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. Other German operas 
which were warmly received were “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” “Tristan and 
Isolde” and Max von Schilling’s “Mona 
Lisa,” which the composer conducted. 
Laubenthal, Schumann and Marowski re- 
cently were heard in a fine concert de- 
voted entirely to songs and arias by Ger- 
man composers. 


Walter, Abendroth and Atterberg 
Conduct in Berlin 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—Although political 
and economic conditions are having a 
marked effect on the musical season here, 
the past fortnight brought performances 
by three prominent guest conductors. 
They were Bruno Walter, formerly gen- 
eral music director of Munich, who has 
since left for America; Hermann Aben- 


droth, general music director of Cologne, 
and Kurt Atterberg, Norwegian conduc- 
tor and composer. The opera houses 
have confined themselves entirely to repe- 
titions of familiar works with casts well 
known here. The Walter concert with 
the Philharmonic was a stirring occa- 
sion. His reading of the Wagner “Faust 
Overture” was one of the most brilliant 
ever heard here and roused his audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. The fea- 
ture of the Abendroth program with the 
Staatskapelle was the performance of 
Bach’s third “Brandenburg” Concerto in 
G. Rudolf Deman, as violin soloist of 
the occasion, distinguished himself. The 
Atterberg program brought first per- 
formances of two of his own composi- 
tions, a Concerto for ’Cello in C Minor 
and a “Funébre” Symphony. A number 
of the composer’s works have been intro- 
duced here lately and all serve to rank 
him as a serious creator of no insignifi- 
cant stature. Hans Bottermund gave a 
fine interpretation of the Concerto. Ed- 
mund Meisel conducted the latest pro- 
gram of the Berlin Symphony—formerly 
the Bliithner Orchestra. Rosamund 
Parr, soprano, and Irene Freimann, pian- 
ist, were the soloists. Among the recent 
recitals of distinction were those of Irene 
von Dubiska and Stefan Frenkel, vio- 
linists. 


VIENNA, Feb. 1.—Richard Strauss has 
completed arrangements for a concert 
and lecture tour in March which will in- 
clude Athens, Bucharest, Constantinople 
and Cairo. Other cities may be added 
later. He will be accompanied by Elisa- 
beth Schumann, soprano. 
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SPRING RECITALS» 


Now Booking 


““Impeccable vocalism.”-—Rochester, N. Y., Post 


Express. 


Milwaukee Journal. 


“Inimitable.” { Ft. Worth, Texas, Record. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Daily. 


“Unctuous gifts.” ) .,. ; 
*“*A host in himself.” § Chicago Daily News. 


**Masterful.”"—Dallas, Texas, Dispatch. 


“A comedian of the first 
magnitude.””’ — Dallas, 
Texas, Journal. 





INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Mr. Hemus is one of the cleverest singing comedians this re- 
viewer has ever heard. Why he is not in one of the large 
opera houses of our country is a mystery. Not many singers 
of his natural voice and ability have the gift for comedy that 
he possesses. His florid passages were well sustained and in his 
several solos he was a real joy to hear. His “take off” on 
coloratura sopranos was as clever a bit of comedy as could be 
imagined. Only a real singer could have essayed. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., MICHIGAN DAILY 

His every move is exquisitely ludicrous and invariably applause 
producing. When he turned from comedy to song he demon- 
strated that he is an admirable artist possessed of a baritone 
voice of fine timbre. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 

He is a real comedian, a comedian who can play comedy of 
manners. His speaking of his lines is well done; he makes his 
points, but never loses the right poise and his action is equally 
intelligent. He carries his humor into song as a singing come- 
dian, who essays Mozart should. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, DISPATCH 
Percy Hemus portrayed a difficult role in a masterful manner 
as he carried a heavy part of the vocal end of the production 
as well as most of the comedy. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, JOURNAL 

Percy Hemus in the leading role did some great singing, but it 
was as an actor that he appealed most. This American baritone 
is a comedian of the first magnitude. ‘*The Impressario” is full 
of humor and Mr. Hemus got every laugh possible. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Mr. Hemus left little to be desired. His voice is rich and deep. 
No opportunity for humor by voice or action was lost. 


TROY, N. Y., RECORD 

Percy Hemus gave Trojans a rare treat. He has a fine, rich 
voice, extraordinary aptitude for characterization and a splen- 
did grasp of detail, all of which means an approach to a per- 
fected art. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., POST EXPRESS 

Highly amusing as an actor and with impeccable vocalism. As 
a musical artist he elicited spontaneous applause in every indi- 
vidual bit of acting or singing he did. 
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*““By all odds the most effective propaganda for 
opera in English that I have yet observed.” 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and 





Examiner. 


cle. 









1922—’23 


Impresario 
Comments 


CHICAGO JOURNAL 
He is a capital comedian too good to be supposed to be the 
good singer he is—his mimicry of a prima donna soprano, 
while gay, had yet a steel frame of excellent vocalization. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 

A most capable cast, headed by Mr. Hemus, whose ability as 
actor is not second to his talents as singer. His dialogue was 
crisp and amusing, his voice a virile sturdy baritone. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Percy Hemus is not only a fine actor, a comedian of unctuous 
gifts, but also a singer of artistic talents. He was a host in 
himself, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., JOURNAL 

Mr. Hinshaw has chosen the most engaging of singers, for the 
Impresario, himself, all bluster and braggadocio, all pomposity, 
fluster and kindness, Percy Hemus and his mellow baritone, 
inimitable comedy spirit, and finish of acting. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., SENTINEL—By C. P. M. 

As presented by Percy Hemus, well known American, he 
(Schickaneder) was a most choleric and amusing old gentle- 
man, with a fine taste in pretty girls and a most melodious and 
beautifully produced baritone voice. Mr. Hemus made a very 
real person of the impresario, and carried the burden of the 
performance with ease. 


OKLAHOMA CITY LEADER—E. R. C. 

And Hemus himself, the caricature of a blustery, gruff, though 
hedonistic “Jack-of-all-arts,” was all that could be asked and. 
where the role permitted, his glorious baritone swelled to pro- 
portions of beauty that were soul stirring. 


OKLAHOMA CITY DAILY OKLAHOMAN—I. B. S. 

He was all that the impresario should be. His voice is a splen- 
did baritone which he uses with dramatic force and originality 
in interpretation. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., GAZETTE 

While St. Joseph has known him as a very fine baritone. it is 
with pleasure that he will be remembered now as a very clever 
actor. 


FORT SMITH, ARK., TIMES RECORD 

Even if his support had been less good he could have carried 
the performance. Aided by real artists, however, Mr. Hemus 
scored extraordinary success. His work as an actor is a rerela- 
tion even to admirers of his voice. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., DAILY NEWS 
His singing and acting were excellent. His interpretation of 
the eccentric and comical old impresario was a masterpiece of 


its kind. 


SPRING RECITALS NOW BOOKING 
WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 1 West 5lst St., New York 








*‘A real comedian who can play comedy of man- 
ners.”’°—Rochester, N. Y., Democrat Chroni- 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 1 


East-Side Music School Settlement Shows Fine Progress 


Institution Opens World of Art to Children of Wage-EKarners—Prowess Displayed in Orchestral Program Unde1 
Chaffee- “John C. Freund Tells * America 6 Music: al Advance—The Story of the Settlement 
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Melzar Chaffee, Conductor and Director of the Music School Setthement of East Third Street, 
‘There Are 


HE hall was crowded back to the 
doors. 

The audience evidently consisted of 
East Side wage-earners who had come 
to hear the concert and were all the 
more interested as the young players 
were their own sons and daughters. 

The scene was the auditorium of the 
Music School Settlement, on East 
Third Street, New York, one of the 
most remarkable educational enter- 
prises in this city. 


Under the direction of Melzar Chaffee, 
‘onductor, who is the director of the 
Settlement, the senior orchestra played 
Schubert’s B Minor Symphony. They 
were all very much in earnest. They 


really played well, though at times the 
strings seemed a little ragged. This was 
followed by Schumann’s “Aufschwung,” 
piano solo, well given by Gertrude 
Blecker. Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taren- 
telle furnished an _ opportunity for 
Emanuel Hirsh, a talented musician, to 
show his ability, as it did also for Louis 
Palansky, who accompanied him at the 


piano. This was followed by the first 
part of Lalo’s Trio, particularly well 
rendered by Raymond Bauman, Hillard 


Lubie and Julian Kahn. 


After this part of the proceedings, 
Conductor Chaffee introduced as _ the 
speaker John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. He said Mr. Freund 


had devoted his life to furthering the 
‘ause of music in this country. His name 
was known all over as a devoted and 
‘arnest worker. 


{ddress by John C. Freund 


Mr. Freund 
oughly 
f music 


began 
sketching the 


his address by 
woeful condition 
in the old Pilgrim and Puritan 
imes and contrasted the situation to 
lay, when we spend more for music than 
the whole rest of the world. He showed 
now much had been accomplished with- 
n the last few decades, told several] in- 
eresting stories to illustrate the change, 
eferred to the wonderful growth of our 
nusical industries which are back of our 
musical life. 

Then he went into a di 
music can help even those who did not 
take it up as a profession. He told sev- 
ral interesting anecdotes of the rise of 


scussion of how 


men who had become great in the world 
of manufacture, business and finance 
and who owed it all to music, which had 
caused them to get recognition thev 
therwise might never rye received. 


He showed how music could help in prac- 
‘ally every phase of our human life, 


industrial establishments 














Also Junior and Intermediate Orchestras, 


where it had done much to still the un- 
rest of labor, unrest largely due, he 
thought, to the introduction of special- 
ized machinery which had taken intelli- 
gence out of the job and made it 
monotonous. 

He particularly urged the young peo 
ple to keep up their practice, compli 
mented them on their efficiency and also 
praised the work that was being done by 
their director. 

At the close of his address, he was very 
generously applauded. 

The concert closed with the first part 
of Mozart’s D Minor Concerto, particu- 
larly well given by Yetta Katz and the 
Senior Orchestra. 

These concerts are given on 
afternoons and are free to all. 

Melzar Chaffee, the conductor, is not 
only the director of the Settlement, but 
is an able teacher and violinist. He was 
born and educated in Detroit. His early 
musical training was acquired in this 
country. He later studied at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Dresden and 
in Berlin with Anton Witek and Pro- 
fessor Goby Eberhardt. He has been a 
member of the Music School Settlement 
Faculty since 1910. He was elected the 
director in 1919, succeeding . Arthur 
Farwell. 


Sunday 


Origin of the School 


The story of the school is interesting 
and indeed unique. About thirty years 
ago, in a tenement room on the Bowery, 


a young girl just out of college was 
fighting, not only to eke out a living for 
herself, but if possible to make that liv 
ing something which should help others. 


She believed that next to food, shelter 
and raiment, the human being need 
music. 

Being a talented violinist and some 
thing of a pianist, she started giving 
lessons—at prices that would now be 
considered ridiculous—twenty cents an 
hour—to the music-hungry children of 
the neighborhood. Most of them wer 
Austrians or Russians and their music 


lessons appeared as beacons of happiness 
in the lonely lives they led in their new 
country. 

E mili 


for that was the name 


} 
] oon had 


Wagner, 


of the ambitious college girl, 

more pupils than she could possibly 
handle, and she had to call upon a 
friend, Mabel Watson, to help her. Ti ey 
continued to charge a nominal sum for 
lessons in order to make the children 
appreciate their advantages and this 
nolicv has been maintained ever since 


that time. 

Under the ambitious name of “Uni 
versity and College Settlements” the 
two girls rented an apartment at 31, 
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New York. 
the Former with Forty Pieces, 
Rivington Street, furnished it with 


second-hand furniture and hand-me- 
down pianos and started a small music 


school. Even then they had no idea of 
the scope their work would eventually 
reach. 


Help Is Forthcoming 


However, several persons of influence 
heard of their efforts and help began to 
come in the shape of financial assistance 
and publicity. Among the persons who 
showed their belief in the spreading of 


music as a gospel were Charles H. Dit- 
son, the late Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. 
Samuel Untermyer, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Warburg, Mrs. 


others as well 
are still sup 


Jacob H. Schiff and many 
known. A number of these 
porters of the school. 

It was an uphill struggle, 
many years had passed the school be- 
came a model for others of its kind 
which were springing up, not only in 
New York City, but all over the country. 
It. was incorporated as the Music School 


but before 





To the Right Is Seen the Senior Orchestra, Which Numbers Fifty-five Pieces. 
the Latter with Thirty-five 


impetus she, with the help of others, 
gave it. 

A thousand children each year receive 
lessons at a sum which even their slender 
purses can afford. This sum varies with 
their age and earning capacity, but al- 
ways it is enough to make them appre- 
ciate the lessons and give them no slight- 
est feeling of being “objects of charity.” 
Occasional benefit concerts given at Car- 
negie or Aeolian Halls by famous art- 
ists and once in a while a concert by the 
school at Town Hall brings in additional 
money, but, nevertheless, Melzar Chaffee, 
the director, and Mary Birnie, head 
worker, have all they can do to make the 
proverbial ends meet. One of the ex- 
tremely wise provisions the heads of the 
Music School make is in the matter of 
enough practising. They require a 
minimum of six hours a week. 





Composers’ Society Urges Copyright 
Protection for Works Broadcast 


A movement has been started by the 



































Settlement in 1903 and the next year, American Society of Composers, Authors 
owing to the kindness of friends, two and Publishers of New York to amend 
buildings, at 55 and 53 East Third the recently passed White Bill, vesting 
Street, were bought Later a third control of radio broadcasting of compo- 
house, No. 51, was given by a friend, and _ sitions in the Secretary of Commerce, so 
the three houses were remodeled and _ that this cabinet official will have power 
thrown together to make the present to protect copyright owners from _ in- 
school building. fringement of rights. The organization 
Miss Wagner taught violin in the seeks to secure its members’ rights to 
school for many years, acting as head revenue for the privilege of broadcast- 
worker, leading orchestras and in all _ ing their works and proposes to draft a 
ways devoting her best efforts to the new bill restricting radio stations from 
work she had started. Recently she re transmitting copyright music without 
tired, but her work goes on under the’ the permission of the copyright owner. 
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JOSEPH 
SCHWARZ 


Distinguished 
European Baritone 
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IN OPERA 


‘“When Joseph Schwarz made his debut here last year at the Auditorium in ‘Rigo- | 
letto’ we could find no adjective adequate to express the beauty of his art, no terms of 
praise sufficiently eloquent to voice our admiration of this remarkable singing-actor.”’ 

—HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago Evening Journal. 


SSSR oro) areas 


‘‘He is gifted with a voice of great range and power, of vast warmth and resonance, 
of every imaginable tint and shade of color. He is a very great artist. He made a sensa- 


tion last night, a tremendous sensation. 
—PAUL BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, Chicago Herald & Examiner. 





Rie 


IN CONCERT 


“His voice is of the utmost beauty with enormous power when required.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





‘Schwarz has a voice that arrests attention by its virile and resonant timbre and by 


a tonal shading exceptional when found in combination with a strength that is almost 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


rugged.’ 


‘His voice is known to be of admirable quality, power and expressiveness. His sing- 
ing has notably artistic qualities, both technically and in the discernment and exposition 


of the musical and emotional significance of his songs.”’ 
—RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times. 
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A FEW CONCERT DATES STILL AVAILABLE THIS SEASON 
Booking Now Season 1923-1924 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
S. HUROK Aeolian Hall ' New !York 
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THE SENSATIONAL DEBUT OF THE 


YOUNG PIANIST-COMPOSER 


NTON BILOTT! 


@ Underwood & Underwood 


First Recital 


His program contained one of Bu- 
soni’s improvements on Bach, Beetho- 
ven’s ‘“‘Waldstein’’ sonata, a group ol 
Chopin pieces and Liszt’s musical ac- 
count of St. Francis walking on the 
water. It was a program well suited to 
a display of any pianist’s powers, and 
its performance was heard by an audi- 


ence which seemed to be entirely in, 


sympathy with the player. 

Mr. Bilotti’s art showed itself as be- 
ing of excellent type, not the boldest or 
proudest perhaps; but opulent in qualities 
certain to interest connoisseurs of piano 
playing. The young man possesses a 
consummate finger technic, which re- 
vealed yesterday not only beautiful flu- 
ency and accuracy, but independence and 
keen sensitiveness. His staccato playing 
was especially crisp and sparkling, and 
nad the merit of not seeming to exist 
merely as a feat of skill, but for the 
sake of musical effect. 

Mr. Bilotti’s tone was admirable, had 
most excellent singing quality and much 
color, and his dynamics ranged from a 
splendidly sonorous forte to a delicate 
pianissimo which never wanted distinct- 
ness in melodic outline. Moreover, he 
played everything musically and with- 
out cheap distortion for the purpose of 
astonishing the unthinking. In short, 
this is a well equipped young pianist 
who evidently has artistic inclinations 
and who will therefore probably make a 
place for himself on the local concert 
platform.—New York Herald, Jan. 9. 


Mr. Bilotti’s natural endowments are 
considerable. He has an ample tech- 
nique, a big tone that 1s susceptible of 
effective coloration, and a fine crispness 
and vigor.—New York World, Jan. 9. 


There was brilliance in the perform- 
ance of Anton Bilotti, a young Italian- 
American pianist, yesterday afternoon 
at Town Hall. With technical disnlay 
as one of his principal characteristics, 
Mr. Bilotti played runs, trills and other 
complications of an ambitious program 

3ach, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt 
He played with smoothness, confidenc: 
and a remarkable degree of speed, sus- 
taining the enthusiasm of his hearers 
In shading and expression Mr. Bilotti 
inclined to the bright and the spectacu- 
lar.—New York Tribune, Jan. 9 


Later came five Chopin numbers and 
the Liszt Legend of St. Francis, for all 
of which the audience appeared grate- 
ful, being rewarded with several encores 
which included Grieg’s “Voegelein.”’ 
New York Sin. 


Anton Bilotti gave a very good dem- 
onstration of his pianistic talent, which 
seems to be of. respectable dimensions 
He has facile and fleet fingers, is long 
on technique.—Evening World, Jan. 9 





In the Bach- Busoni Fantasie, which 


opened the program of his piano recital 
yesterday afternoon in Town Hall, 
Anton Bilotti, young Italian, born in this 
city, gave promise of more than he sub- 
sequently realized. Here, at any rate, 
there was color, warmth and variety in 
his performance.—New York American, 
Jan. Y. 


Second Recital 


That impulsive young Italian, Anton 
Bilotti, who made such a favorable im 
pression just three weeks ago, returned 
to Town Hall last evening to play his 
second piano recital. His program pro- 
gressed through well-known lines and 
included four pieces by the player. 
Sharp in outline and vivid in dynamic 
values and always interesting are the 
highlights in this artist’s playing 
Evening Mail, Jan. 31. 


The young pianist Anton Bilotti re- 
turned last night to the Town Hall for 
his second recital of the season. Re- 
newing his earlier impressions of fluency 
and digital skill, Mr. Bilotti stamped his 
personality as composer upon his audi- 
ence through four short pieces of no 
little charm His controlled power at 
outlining contrasted moods, his ability 
to thunder with unbridled force and then 
to sing with minute clarity shone in 
several of these brief etudes. Earlier 
he played Philip Emmanuel Bach’s over- 
ture in A minor, Busoni’s fantasia 
sonata and a group of Chopin and Men- 
delssohn for which his crisp abilities 
were peculiarly fitted.—The Sun, Jan. 31 


Anton Bilotti, pianist, was heard in 
recital last night in the Town Hall, 
where he presented the following pro- 
gram: “Overture (in A minor), Bach; 
“Sonata,” by Busoni: “Hunting Song” 
and “Spinning-Wheel,’’ by Mendelssohn ; 
a prelude and etude and a ballade by 
Chopin, and “Tarantella,” by Martucci. 
Mr. Bilotti plays well, employing a fine 


singing tone combined with excellent 
technique.—Morning Telegraph, Jan. 31. 
Mr. Bilotti’s playing again revealed 


his unusually fine gift for pianoforte 
performance. His loveliness of tone, his 
splendid dynamics and his feeling for 
color aroused admiration, while the in- 
terpretations were adorned by a tasteful 
ind musical style-—New York Herald 
Jan. 31. 





Management: 
Music League of America 
Fisk Building New York 











MILWAUKEE HAILS UKRAINIAN CHORUS 





Chicago Symphony Plays Fine 
Program—MacFadyen Club 
Gives German Music 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 10.—The Ukrainian 
chorus which sang at the Pabst Theater 
recently under the management of 
Marion Andrews was perhaps the most 
unique event of its kind heard in this 
city. Seldom does one hear such stirring 
rhythms as were employed by this group 
of singers, while for humor, vigor, grace 
and imagination the chorus was most 
unusual. New surprises were revealed 
every moment—sudden crescendos, the 
general employment of solo voices ac- 
companied by humming, marvelous low 
basses. Prof. Alexander Koshetz seemed 
to be able to get these exceptional effects 


with ease. The voices, though largely 
untrained, have developed a remarkable 
facility. Contrapuntal intricacies were 
delivered with nonchalance. Professor 
Koshetz has illustrated the possibilities 
of a mixed chorus in which men pre- 
dominate—not sopranos—the bass pro- 
viding a foundation of strength which 
seemed wholly natural, once heard. 

Mme. Nina Koshetz sang German 
songs with warmth and effective inter- 
pretation. Her Schumann’s “Dedica- 
tion” and “For I Wept in My Dreams” 
were delivered finely. Deems Taylor’s 
number in English drew the strongest 
kind of approval on the part of her 
hearers. 

The feature of the last appearance of 
the Chicago Symphony, under the man- 
agement of Margaret Rice, was the Doh- 
nanyi Suite in which the third movement, 
the Romance, gave opportunities for solo 
oboe, English horn, ’cello and violin. This 
movement had to be repeated. The other 
numbers of the program were Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,” which was given a most in- 
spired reading by Frederick Stock; Wag- 
ner’s Prelude in the “Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg,” and Mozart’s Symphony 
in D. 

The MacFadyen Club gave a program 


of German music with Mrs. J. A. Her- 
vey, Mrs. H. J. Toppel, Mrs. H. P. Hotz, 
Mrs. Peter Weber, Mrs. Albert Zinns, 
Mrs. L. J. Bartman, Alice Hall, Isabelle 
Meyer, Lorraine Boehringer and Evalyn 
Hauser, assisting. The accompanists 
were Lucile Bisch and Hazel Stuelp- 
nagel. 


SOKOLOFF FORCES ON TOUR 





Give Concerts in Altoona—Kreisler Also 
a Visitor 
ALTOONA, PA., Feb. 10.—The Cleveland 
Symphony, under the baton of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, gave two interesting concerts 
at the Mishler Theater on Jan. 27, in the 
afternoon and evening. Mr. Mishler is 
managing the concert course in Altoona. 
Fritz Kreisler was warmly greeted in 
recital at Mishler Theater on Thursday, 
Jan. 25, when, with Carl Lamson at the 
piano, he invested many well-known com- 
positions with fresh beauty and interest. 
The large audience included many out- 
of-town musicians. 
LILLIAN I. ROBINSON. 





Ridgewood Chorus Heard 


RIDGEWooD, N. J., Feb. 10.—The Or- 
pheus Club, a male chorus of sixty voices, 
gave its twenty-seventh concert in High 
School Chapel on Jan. 15. Bruno Huhn 
of New York was the conductor. The 


choral numbers were by Bevier Smith, 
George W. Chadwick, Selim Palmgren, 
Alfred Caldicott, Dudley Buck, Paul Ed- 
monds, Daniel Protheroe and H. Waldo 
Warner, with an arrangement of “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes” by H. 
Elliot Button. They were all sung with 
finish and excellent tonal balance. The 
soloists were Jeanne Laval, contralto, 
and Helen Jeffrey, violinist, who were 
heard to advantage in several groups. 
Marion Sims accompanied for Miss La- 
val and Charles M. Hobbs, Jr., was at 
the piano for Miss Jeffrey’s solos and the 
club numbers. 





Reed Miller, tenor, sang to a large 
audience recently in his rectial at Dick- 
inson Seminary in Williamsport, Pa. 
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Dr. 


any mechanical apparatus. 
noted 


endorsed it. 


of muscles. 


At the Invitation of Many American Musicians 


oldemar Schnee 


The Eminent Hand Specialist of Berlin 


Is Now in New York 


Dr. Schnee is the originator of the 
method of improving and develop- 
ing the hands of instrumental play- 
ers through a series of passive and 
manipulative exercises away from 
the instrument without the aid of 
Many 
musical personalities have 
taken his training and have highly 
Dr. Schnee is an au- 
thority on the treatment of all ail- 
ments and defects of the hand and 
arm due directly or indirectly to 
strain or overpractice or faulty use 


One of the Many Typical Appreciations! 








The training was so strikingly effective that in order to economize 
in time and nervous energy I have formed the habit of submitting 
my hand every little while to treatment by Schnee. 
mend this training too highly to my colleagues, and especially to 
those who have not been blessed with the true piano hand. 


I cannot recom- 


Xaver Scharwenka 




















| 137 West 86th Street, New York 
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Founded 1895 


28th Season 


The CINCINNATI 


SYMPHONY 





ORCHESTRA 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


The Most Brilliant Season of the Orchestra’s History. 


Cincinnati Press and Public Unanimously Enthusiastic. 


Concert Halls Crowded to (¢ ‘apacity at Every Performance. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 

“There was, of course, ample reason for these demon- 
strations of approval. Under Mr. Reiner’s leadership 
the Cincinnati Orchestra has become one of the leading 
musical bodies of the country. Its playing is a thing of 
beauty. Mr. Reiner demonstrates the depth and 
breadth of his remarkable musicianship.” 
MADISON, WIS., CAPITOL TIMES— 

“The Cincinnati Orchestra has found a powerfully 
inspiring leader in Fritz Reiner.” 

ROCKFORD, ILL., REPU BLIC— 

“Three times Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra was obliged to come out at the 
close of last evening’s concert before a clamorous 
audience. Mr. Reiner and his orchestra deserved this 
great ovation.” 

KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 

“The concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra last night was a supreme musical satisfaction. 
Under the authoritative baton of the young Hun- 
garian, Fritz Reiner, the orchestra is one of the most 
perfect ensemble units ever heard in Kansas City. 
Mr. Reiner has a magnetic masterful control of his 
forces. Kvery phase and nuance is visualized by his 
personality. Without being spectacular or theatrical 
he is the consummate interpreter.” 

WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL. 

“The perfect ensemble and blending of interests gave 
evidence of a fine spirit existing between conductor, 
men and audience during the rendition of the well bal- 
anced program.” 


THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL— 

“Fritz Reiner, certainly comes with a message for his 
reading of the magnificent ‘Pathétique’ symphony of 
T'schaikowsky, played here by many orchestras was 
replete with freshness and originality. Veteran concert 
goers were heard to exclaim on the great improvement 
in the work of the orchestra.” 


LOUISVILLE, KY., HERALD— 

“The big event was the night concert at which Fritz 
Reiner made his bow to a Louisville audience and the 
glorious power and tonal chromaties of this fine organi- 
zation were made known to us with a mastery of direc- 
tion.” 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR— 

“The Cincinnati Orchestra has a great conductor in 
Mr. Reiner, a conductor of breadth as well as brilliancy 
of poise and enthusiasm. He played all things well 
and the orchestra has grown in artistry under his lead- 
ership.” 


DAYTON NEWS— 

“A delight to the eye and a greater one to the ear 
is the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Reiner. The concert was superb. Mr. Reiner merits 
more than ordinary praise; his success is phenomenal.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., NEWS PRESS— 

“In beauty of tone it surpassed any orchestra that 
has been heard in this city. A more lovely quality 
could not be imagined, representing the acme of just 
balance and individual excellence of personnel.” 








Bookings for 1923-24 now being made 


A. F. THIELE. Manager, No, 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Tarecki and Sonneck Clash on Native Music 





po the Editor of. MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Before me is a copy of the January 
number of the Musical Quarterly, con- 
taining the article by O. G. Sonneck, 
“The American Composer and the Amer- 


ican Music Publisher.” 

Aside from the general trend of the 
article and the, to my mind, somewhat 
chaotic assortment and association of 
names, which I pass over as those of a 
librarian, I take issue specifically with 
the writer’s sweeping assertion that 
“while no imperishable masterworks 
have come its way, the Society for the 
Publication of American Music has made 
American chamber music of artistic 
quality accessible,” etc. 

If this sentiment were put forth as an 
opinion there would still be the question 
as to whether or not that opinion were 
justified. But to-trumpet an unsought 
ultimatum directed against the reputa- 
tion and the future of certain works and 
composers is the act of an editorial high- 
wayman: it is musical outlawry. 

There should be some organized de- 
fence against the publication of gener- 
alities which are as unethical as they are 
empty. If musicians and public allow 
such things to go unchallenged we shall 
have more and more of these inflated 
statements, a free-for-all contest of eulo- 
gies and obliquies which would tend to 
obliterate that which is sincere and gen- 
uine. 

It is a pretty dangerous and presump- 
tuous thing to assume the rdéle of the 
Almighty in bestowing immortality or 
oblivion upon the work of an artist. In 
my military experience I have seen the 
destinies of many men rise and fall; 
therefore I would hesitate long before 
tempting fate with so cock-sure a pro- 
phesy as to whether or not a man’s ideas 
are imperishable. The great master 
Tanlieff was more humble than Mr. Son- 
neck in his attitude towards the younger 
generation of composers, and Scriabine 
was equally reserved in his discussion of 
the contemporary Germans. 

Such a bearing of sympathy and for- 
ward looking tolerance establishes a cre- 
ative environment in which music always 
thrives. In what contrast to it are the 
circumstances which compel a composer 
to take time from his work in order to 
defend himself against this sort of hit- 
ting below the belt, as it were. Fortu- 
nately, however, to persist in these man- 
ners of aggression in the subtle and 
sensitive world of the creative artist, is 
to awake one day to find oneself a rank 
intruder in the realm. 

TADEUSZ IARECKI. 

New York, Feb. 5, 1923. 


i) at) 
Mr. Sonneck Replies 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I appreciate the courtesy of your office 
in letting me see Mr. Iarecki’s letter to 


you about me. The latter duplicates 
more or less one which Mr. Iarecki wrote 


me personally and which I have an- 
swered. 
Hence, his letter to you would not 


justify a reply from me, were it not for 
the fact that in his letter to you Mr. 
Iarecki goes a step farther and accuses 
me of “hitting below the belt.” 

I do not expect a reader to agree with 
everything I write. Nor can I prevent 
a reader from woefully misinterpreting 
the impartial trend of my opinions and 
their helpful spirt. If, however, a read- 
er loses his manners and accuses a revu- 
table author of “hitting below the belt,” 
then reasoned discussion has ceased. 

In his modesty Mr. Iarecki forgot to 
mention that one of his own works, was 
published by the S. P. A. M. It so hap- 
pens that I was a member of the jury 
which voted for the publication of his 
quartet. It also hapvens that on a 
previous occasion I could not take a con- 
crete interest in his work for business 
reasons which do not concern the public. 

As to an humble attitude, mine seems 
to be more humble than his, if I reserve 
for a few works by the great masters 
the highest predicate in art, namely “im- 
perishable master works” and content 
myself for the rest of us with the com- 
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paratively high praise of “music of artis- 
tic quality.” 

Mr. larecki is entitled to his implied 
opinion that his string quartet may in the 
future be considered an “imperishable 
master work.” I am entitled to mine 
that it is not. In my humble opinion 
it is a work of artistic quality, dis- 
tinguished throughout by refinement. 
Though I believe the work to be some- 
what uneven in merit, I shall enjoy hear- 
ing it again. 

O. G. 
i. at 

The Stand Against Commercialism 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I spent a most enjoyable and profit- 
able hour last night reading a full ac- 
count of the “doings and sayings” at the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Musical 
Alliance in New York City, and I wish 
especially to congratulate Mr. Freund 
upon his forceful and appealing address. 

On Page 3A of Section 2, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the two captions, “The Danger 
Point” and “Commercialism Scored” at- 
tracted my special interest, because Mr. 
Freund hit the nail so squarely on the 
head, and with one blow drove it clean 
through the plank! 

Unless something particularly good in 
the nature of a play or musical attrac- 
tion is given, Mrs. Droop and I rarely go 
to the theater nowadays, but we were 
tempted last week to attend a perform- 
ance of “Blossom Time,” written around 
the life of Franz Schubert, and we came 
away from this little show feeling re- 
freshed in mind and spirit. We had 
difficulty in securing good seats (al- 
though we went in plenty of time), and 
to my surprise I was informed that the 
house had been sold out for every eve- 
ning as well as the matinée perform- 
ances. 

The following day I spoke to a couple 
of men friends who are regular theater- 
goers, and I asked them how we should 
account for the packed houses. To this 
they both revlied that the public was so 
saturated with rot and muck that had 
been served to them for the last few 
years that they hailed with delight an 
opportunity to see a clean play and to 
hear really good music! 

It is “devoutly hoped” that Mr. 
Freund’s efforts as well as those of the 
Musical Alliance may be successful in 
purging our stage and music halls of the 
cheap, shoddy stuff which has _ been 
handed to us at prices that are nothing 
more nor less than “daylight robbery.” 

E. H. Droop, 
E. F. Droop & Sons Co. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 9, 1925. 

i) at) 
Another Vera Curtis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has been brought to my attention 
upon a number of occasions recently that 
there is another Vera Curtis, also a so- 
prano, with whom my identity is con- 
stantly being confused. Not long ago 
a number of friends told me that they 
had planned to attend a certain concert 
in Newark, N. J., at which Vera Curtis 
was announced to sing. Thinking that 
the singer was I, they called the man- 
agement of the affair on the telephone 
and were informed that she was the 
Vera Curtis who had formerly sung with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. This 
statement was obviously untrue, since I 
knew nothing of the affair. More re- 
cently, however, this same Vera Curtis 
has been singing for the radio in New- 
ark, and many persons seeing her name 
in the program printed in the New York 
papers and hearing it over the radio, 
have concluded that it was I who was 
singing. While wishing Miss Curtis the 
best of success, I nevertheless wish it to 
be known that I am not the Vera Curtis 
heard recentlv in the Newark concert or 
over the radio. In fact, I have never 
sung for the wireless in the course of 
my career. 


SONNECK. 


VERA CURTIS. 


New York City, Feb. 10, 1923. 
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*‘Best” Musical Works for a 
Marooned Musician 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

[ am a young musician, weary of the 
petty jealousies and bickerings of my 
colleagues and determined to quit for- 
ever this world of strife. Within a few 
years I suppose the powerful group of 
musical interests will control the life 
and career of every artist, consequently 
I must get out of this land before music 
is completely commercialized. You may 
help me in this way: 

I am going to spend the rest of my life 
on a friendly island in the South Seas, 
taking with me only the bare essentials. 
A small piano will be one of my compan- 
ions and also ten musical works—space 
will not permit an extensive library, and 
anyhow I suspect that I may be able to 
compress all the great works into these 
ten volumes. Will you help me to com- 
pile this list and thereby enable me to 
pass a tranquil existence on my Pacific 
isle? 

My own suggestions follow: 

1. Bach’s Inventions. 
2. Bach’s Well Tempered Clavichord. 


Ten ‘ 


3. Mozart’s Sonatas. 

4. Schumann’s Piano Album. 

5. Schumann’s Songs. 

6. Chopin Piano Album. 

7. Folk-Sones of the World. 

8. Gavaert’s “Orchestration.” 

9. Album of Modern Russian Piano 
Pieces. 

10. Complete “Meistersinger” Score. 


I could easily pack the foregoing ten 
volumes in my ditty-bag. 
MAROONED MUSICIAN. 
San Francisco, Feb. 9, 1923. 
Tower 
Auto-Suggestion and Music 


Dear Mephisto: 

I read with great interest your article 
in the Jan. 20 issue. I would like to say 
that I am a firm believer in the power 
self-suggestion has in bringing good. If 
properly and constantly used, it can be 
made to bring health, happiness and suc- 
cess to all mankind. I have reason to 
know, through study and observation, 
that the secret to success is an open, 
simple formula; it is the constant re- 
iteration and self-suggestion of the posi- 
tive, checking instantly the appearance 
of anything negative. 

Perhaps some would like to know how 
to do this checking. Perhaps many feel 
that they are at the mercy of the thou- 
sand and one emotions that play con- 
stantly upon the will. Let me ask them 
to give this utterance of Plato serious 
consideration: “ ’Tis the divinity within 
us that shapes our ends.” If we can 
only come to the conclusion that we have 
the power within us to choose what 
thoughts we desire we can keep out all 


that is negative and put the emphasis on 
the positive. 

You close this informing article with 
a few words about the nervousness that 
artists usually experience before giving 
recitals, saying: “If we can control the 
imagination, the nervousness will disap- 
pear.” Doubtless many of your readers 
will ask, ‘“‘How am I going to control my 
imagination?” Here is a suggestion that 
might help. Human calculation is one 
of the worst enemies of the artist. There 
is a great deal of philosophy in the say- 
ing that “human calculation prevents 
divine revelation.” Often just before a 
recital the devils begin to play upon the 
imagination, calculating whether this or 
that number will go well, whether the 
memory is sure on this particular part, 
dwelling upon the weak spot here or the 
interpretation there, and a_ hundred 
other imaginary things that might hap- 
pen but probably never would, until the 
mind is in such a nervous and unsteady 
state that collapse sometimes follows, or 
at least in most cases the artist is cer- 
tainly prevented from doing his best 
work or from rising to the heights until 
late in the program, if at all. 

Upon the recognition of any hindrance 
within ourselves it can be quickly and 
easily destroyed if we but make the 
effort. Thus recognizing human calcula- 
tion as a great enemy, it is then up to 
the artist through the Divine Power that 
is within him to rout the enemy and keep 


the “good fairies” on the job. 
F'REDERIC TILLOTSON. 
Boston, Feb. 7, 1923. 
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I take pleasure in enclosing one dollar 
for my subscription and I should like 
to state that I warmly indorse this 
work, which is far-raching for the ad- 
vancement of the musical art in Amer- 
ica. I consider it all due to the agressive 


and faithful work of our President, 
John C. Freund. 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 
New York. 


* * * 
success in your ever 
HERBERT GOULD. 


Best wishes for 
worthy endeavors. 
Chicago, II). 
x oe OF 
I am heartily in sympathy with the 
work of the Musical Alliance, and wish 
it every success in its worthy endeavor 
to further the cause of music. 
BERNARD SINSHEIMER. 
Crestwood, N. Y. 
ok *” x 
I enclose a check for my year’s dues in 
the Alliance. I think it is the best in- 
vestment any musician can make. No 
musician in the United States can afford 
to withhold his little dollar. 
Wish you success, 
WARREN F.. ACKER, 
Associate American Guild of Organists. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


) Mr. Emanuel Ondricek, Director of the ““Ondricek School of 
Violin Art’”’ of New York and Boston 








presents his protégé 


Little Ruth 


Pierce Posselt 


The amazing eight-year-old 
American Violinist 





in a recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, 
March 6th, at 3 P. M. 
» 
PROGRAM 


1. Chaconne 


2. Concerto D Minor......... Wieniawski 
a. Allegro Moderato 
b. Romance 
c. A la Zingara 


coeoeeeee eee eee eee ee ee 


Hymn to the Sun 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko 
b. Spanish Dance Op. 21......Sarasate 
c. Fantasie on Russian Themes 
Wieniawski-E. Ondricek 


a. & 
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Rigoletto 


Mr. Lauri-Volpi has a voice 
of exceptional volume and 
carrying quality. It is a very 
pleasant voice indeed, with a 
darkness and resonance in its 
middle register that gives it 
almost a baritone, and an up- 
per range of brilliance and 
power. There is no sugges- 
tion in it of the bleat that 
robs so many Italian tenors of 
quality in their upper reg- 
ister. 

The voice has considerable 
richness. It would be easy to 
predict great things for him. 

He made a handsome young 
Duke (he has youth and a 
good figure on his side), who 
displayed more charm of 
manner than is usual among 
“Rigoletto” Dukes. He dashed 
off “La Donna e Mobile” in 
slashing style—winning more 
salvos of applause and several 
audible requests to do it over 
again. 


—New York World, Jan. 27. 


His voice was clearly heard, 
his effort in producing it even 
too clearly, but he took the 
measure of the great house 
without disaster and gained a 
personal tribute of warmth 
and heartiness the more strik- 
ing in the quiet, orderly pro- 
cedure of operatic doings on 
Broadway. 

—New York Times, Jan. 27. 


Lauri-Volpi, in his entrance 
song, “Questa e Quella,” at 
once gave his audience the cue 


Boheme 


He is unquestionably a valuable acquis.- 
tion. For voices of his kind that combine 
power, range and dramatic fibre with gen- 
uine beauty of timbre and warmth are not 
any too plentiful. 

—New York American, Feb. 1. 


Mr. Lauri-Volpi, the Metropolitan’s new- 
est acquisition, made his second appearance 
last night as Rodolfo in “Boheme.” His 
was an impersonation notable for several 
things. First he sang the role in ‘many 
places as well as it has been sung in many 
years, notably in the fine restraint and 





finesse of the conclusion of the “che gelida 


manina” of Act 1. It was fine youthfu,, 
headlong singing for the most part, with 
some spectacular sustained top notes and 
much sympathetic tenderness. 


—New York World, Feb. I. 


It is naturally a good instrument, in 
quality fresh and pleasing, resonant, and of 
excellent timbre on the higher notes. 


—New York Evening World, Feb. I. 


By the way Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s native 
vocal material is truly splendid. He sang 
beautifully last evening. 


—New York Globe, Feb. 1. 


both to the character of the 
philandering Duke and to his 
own vocal qualities. Beardless 
of face and boyish of de- 
meanor, he walked and acted 
with the easy port and urban- 
ity that are supposed to per- 
tain to noble Mantuans, al- 
though they are not always 
attributes of grand opera 
tenors. He looked and acted 
like a gentleman and an artist 
of fine intelligence. The voice 
is very beautiful. His fine 
training was evident in a re- 
markable breath control and 
release, with complete and, 
usually, dependable tone pro- 
duction. 

—The Morning Telegraph, 

Jan. 27. 


His voice is one of excellent 
quality particularly in the 
highest tones. He has ringing 
upper notes and these brought 
him abundant applause. He 
is a man of pleasing appear- 
ance and a good routine actor. 


—New York Herald, Jan. 27. 


There was plenty of volume 
for “La Donna e mobile,” with 
a much prolonged final high 
note. 

—New York Tribune, Jan. 


27. 


He sang attractively and 
well. He gave it, too, the gusto 
of bravura, which Verdi meant 
it to have, and did not let it 
degenerate in the common 
style into a sentimental ballad. 
The result was a larger and 
more genuine applause. 


—New York Sun, Jan. 27. 


Traviata 
The tenor who has so quickly become 
the subject of keen interest as Alfred sang 
with manly ringing tones. Intelligence and 
virility, as well as a facility in dramatic 
action, entered in his work. 


—New York Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 4. 


His scene with the older Germont was 


moving and effective in the extreme. 


—New York World, Feb. 4. 
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ORRELL 


Cellist 


Recent Appearances 


Dec. 8—Fredonia Music Club 


“Miss Orrell is one of the best Cellists heard here.” 
Dunkirk Observer. 





Jan. 17—Jersey City Choral Soc. 


“Although a young woman, girlish in appearance, 
Miss Orrell showed herself master of the Cello.”— 
Jersey Journal. 








Feb. 4—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“Miss Orrell has a particularly luscious tone, even in 
character and excellently fine bowing refined 
musical instinct and correct intonation; she left little to 
be desired.”—Times-Leader (H. E. Woodruff). 








Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, 1452 B’way, New York 








MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


Feb. 10.—At a recent meeting of the 
Martins Ferry Lecture-Recital Club, 
held in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Retta Fawcett Moore, organist, and Vir- 
ginia Digby Cline were heard in recital. 
Mrs. Moore played numbers by Fry- 
singer, Rogers, Guilmant, Nevin and 
Batiste. Mrs. Cline sang Senta’s Ballad 
from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” and 
numbers by Pearl Curran, Rogers, Koem- 
menich, Dodge and Woodman. Both re- 
citalists did splendid work which made 
a distinctly favorable impression on a 
large audience. This club has been do- 
ing excellent work this year and has 
given monthly programs that have 
brought some of the best local talent be- 
fore its members. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


Feb. 10. — The Little Symphony, 
Abrum Ruvinsky, conductor, gave a con- 
cert in the Toledo Club on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 28. The audience completely 
filled the auditorium and received with 
marked favor a program which included 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and two 
Slavonic Dances by Dvorak. The so 
loist was Djina Ostrowska, harpist, who 
played three groups and was recalled 
for several encores. 





CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Feb. 10.—Albert Spalding, violinist 
was heard by a large audience in a re- 
cital in the auditorium of the State 
Teachers’ College reeently. Mr. Spald- 
ing played a program of high interest 
composed of classic and modern num- 
bers, and was much applauded, being 
compelled to add numerous extras. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





MONTREAL, CANADA 


Feb. 10.—The Elgar Women’s Choir, 
conducted by Harold Key, was heard in 
a concert given in aid of the Hervey 
Institute in Windsor Hall on Feb. 5. An 
interesting program of part songs and 
choruses was given. The assisting ar- 
tists were George M. Brewer and Walter 
Clapperton. HARCOURT FARMER. 





Arthur Shattuck, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital of the season in 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 21. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Feb. 10.—Arthur Shattuck, pianist, 
was heard recently in recital at Grafton 
Hall, Episcopal School for Girls, Avis J. 


Mooney, dean. The recital was open to 
the public and the large audience 
crowded the college auditorium to the 
doors. Mr. Shattuck was given an ova- 
tion and every number of his program 
was persistently encored. After the 
final number, Liszt’s “Legend of St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves,” the 
artist was twice recalled and responded 
with encores. Frank Ormsby, for sev- 
eral years head of the vocal department 
of the School of Music at Grafton Hall 
and conductor of the Fond du Lac Choral 
Society, an organization of some 200 
local singers, has given up his work be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Ormsby also has 
had charge of the vocal department of 
Carroll College at Waukesha, Wis., di- 
viding his time between the two cities. 
MAUDE T. UTTER. 





MADISON, WIS. 


Feb. 10.—Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, 
tenor, was heard in recital recently be- 
fore an audience estimated at 1500, un- 
der the auspices of the Madison seetion 
of Hadassah, at Central High School. 
His program included many numbers in 
Hebrew and Yiddish. Leon L. Iltis of 
the University School of Music was the 
accompanist. Alexius Baas, baritone, 
gave a recital at Christ Presbyterian 
Church for the benefit of the Psychiatric 
Institute. His singing of three “Salt 
Water Ballads” by Keel and the “Star 
of Eve” aria from “Tannhauser” was 
applauded. Margaret Otterson was an 
excellent accompanist. 

CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 





HAMILTON, OHIO 


Feb. 10.—A program of American 
works was given in honor of Edward 
Alexander MacDowell’s birthday by the 
local MacDowell Club in the First M. E. 
Church on Jan. 21. Nell Hull, president, 
and Mrs. Myrtle Minton, secretary of 
the organization, arranged the program. 
Those participating included Hazel Jean 
Kirk, violinist, formerly of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, and Sara Norris, pi- 
anist, who has recently returned from 
Chile. EDNA A. HuURM. 




















LAMOND) 


TRIUMPH AS SOLOIST AT PHILHARMONIC WITH MENGELBERG 


“Lamond’s playing at once aroused the admiration of the cognoscenti, estab- 
lishing immediately the legitimacy of his reputation abroad. Technically 
clean and crisp, thanks to fleet and accurate fingers, a touch both delicate and 
firm, and finely resilient wrists, it was manly playing, strong, determined, 
robust, incisive in attack, yet sufficiently elastic.”—Max Smith, N. Y. Amer- 
ican, Feb. 3rd, 1923. 


“Yesterday Lamond played Brahms’s second piano concerto in B flat. It was 
a performance extremely fine; one in which the music was conceived in the 
largest mold and played with great vehemence and power, with a really splen- 
did sweep. No doubt some of the poetry, the tenderness, the lyric exaltation 
that have been found in this concerto and that have been convincingly read 
into recent interpretations of it here are sacrificed to some extent in such a 
performance as Mr. Lamond’s; but it is not certain that his does not come 
nearer to what the composer’s own interpretation would have been. It was, 
at all events, a stirring one, and a powerful. It stirred his audience to dem- 
onstrative applause, and the pianist was recalled to acknowledge it.’”—Rich- 
ard Aldrich, N. Y. Times, Feb. 3rd, 1923. 


LAMOND IS SOLOIST WITH PHILHARMONIC UNDER MENGELBERG 


“He is an interpreter of much insight. * * * The secrets of each composi- 
tion are assiduously sought and the exposition is noteworthy for soundness 


and clarity.’—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Herald, Feb. 3rd, 1923. 
LAMOND IS SOLOIST AT CONCERT OF PHILHARMONIC 


“His playing disclosed not so much the virtuoso, as the term is generally un- 
- ° . ” 
derstood, as the creative reproducer, or reproductive creator or interpreter. 


—H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 3rd, 1923. be 





Photo by H. Walter Barnett 





A Few Spring Dates Available—1923-24 Tour Beginning November _ 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
Duo-Art Records 





Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 
Steinway Piano 
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THE RESIGNATION OF STRANSKY 


HETHER the resignation of Josef Stransky 

from the post he has held for twelve years as 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic means 
that he will cease to be an important factor in the 
music of America may depend upon future steps as 
yet not decided upon. Apparently his work in New 
York is at an end, and activities elsewhere, whether 
in this country or abroad, will carry him away from 
the very considerable following which has rallied 
about him through his not untroubled years at the 
head of America’s oldest symphonic body. Under 
fire from the time of his first concert in New York, 
Mr. Stransky’s régime has been one of factional 
support and factional opposition, yet with steadily 
increasing boxoffice manifestations of his popular 
strength. The conductor and his orchestra appar- 
ently thrived on criticism, though what part sundry 
strictures in the press may have had in undermining 
him with those of the directorate whose support 
was essential can scarcely be hazarded. 

The passing of Mr. Stransky from the Phil- 
harmonic leadership will not alter or bring into 
agreement those differences of opinion which have 
prevailed as to the force, clarity, vitality and dis- 
tinction of performances under his baton; but it is 
altogether likely that with the intervening of a few 
years, his exceptional record as a sponsor of Ameri- 
can music will far outweigh all such purely artistic 
considerations. If the American compositions 
played by all of his confréres were added together, 
their number would not approach the sum of Mr. 
Stransky’s achievement. In twelve years, the re- 
tiring Philharmonic conductor has presented to his 
audiences more than eighty such compositions, as 
enumerated in these columns some weeks ago—an 
average of about seven a season. At least thirty 


of these were played more than once and perform- 
ances of American works totaled more than 130. 

Whatever may be said of the reasons behind the 
presentation of some of these works—and here 
again controversy and factionalism have asserted 
themselves in attack and defense—the record is one 
that probably will bulk larger as it is viewed in 
retrospect. If there have been other native works 
of higher quality than those which thus saw the 
light, other conductors have not found what Mr. 
Stransky overlooked. It is altogether to his credit 
that the many American works he undertook, even 
those which have been the weakest in structure, 
technique and musical quality, have been prepared 
with care—often, with evident zeal. 

The Philharmonic needs no commiseration. It 
has lost conductors, of varying degrees of excellence, 
in the past, but has increased in strength as its 
opportunities grew. When Gustav Mahler died, 
opening the way for Mr. Stransky’s engagement, 
there were pessimistic carpings as to an inevitable 
loss of prestige. These, the results of the last 
twelve years certainly have not justified, as the 
period was one of growth and expansion, culminat- 
ing in the absorption of the National Symphony. 

The consolidation closed an epoch in the Fhil- 
harmonic’s history. Mr. Stransky’s American 
career was of that epoch. His departure now does 
not come as a bolt from the blue. It is not, on its 
face, any very staggering blow to the orchestra but, 
irrespective of whether his place will be difficult to 
fill, the development prompts the hope—not un- 
mixed with concern—that the Philharmonic will 
continue his policy of the open door to native musi- 
cal product and not become solely engrossed with 
virtuosic enunciation of the classics, or with a spe- 
cialized exploitation of the German, British, French, 
Italian or Russian works which have become the 
particular province of this or that one of the maestri 
of the old world. 





THE METROPOLITAN AFIELD 


ENDING negotiations which may take the 

Metropolitan Opera Company to Baltimore and 
the National Capital as well as to Atlanta in the 
spring, apparently carry with them an earnest of 
the willingness of the opera directorate and man- 
agement to permit the company to go afield, as it 
has in years past, where travel is not too arduous 
and where a guarantee is provided. Rumors have 
been heard of various foreign excursions, but these 
have been invariably denied. A Cuban adventure 
only recently has been in the wind. Last year, 
when a London season was said to be contemplated, 
a statement was authorized that if the Metropolitan 
made any further tours the directors felt that they 
should be to American rather than foreign cities, 
a sentiment which met with hearty and widespread 
approval. The Baltimore and Washington negotia- 
tions, whatever they may lead to, would seem to be 
in line with this policy. F 

For a number of years the Metropolitan has con- 
fined its operatic ministrations to New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Atlanta. Boston, like 
Baltimore, formerly was a port of call, and Wash- 
ington, though it never has been an operatic strong- 
hold, such as the capitals of the Old World, has 
heard the organization in other years. The famous 
Pacific Coast visit that had the earthquake and fire 
of 1906 in San Francisco as its finale, and the 
expeditionary season in Paris in 1910 were striking 
incidents in the history of the organization, the 
former in Conried’s regime and the latter during 
the earlier years of Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s consul- 
ship. 

The more the Metropolitan travels, the more it 
will become Americanized. Even the Parisian visit 
doubtless impressed upon all concerned that the 
standards they were being called upon to uphold 
abroad were those of the land whose operatic envoys 
they had become, and under whose aegis they sang, 
whatever their own origin. Today, perhaps more 
than is realized, the Metropolitan is drawing a large 
proportion of its support from other American 
cities, in that a considerable element of its audi- 
ences is made up of sojourners in New York whose 
permanent ties are elsewhere. It has become a 
national institution in the sense that to it gravitate 
opera-seekers from every part of the continent. 

That the tours of the organization are not more 
numerous can be easily understood, but the apparent 
willingness of the controlling powers to consider 
engagements outside the present schedule is in itself 
a stimulus to the country’s musical progress and 
development. 








Mexico’s Musicians Welcome the Ukrainian Chorus 


Many notables in the musical and political life of 
Mexico attended a banquet given in honor of Alexander 
Koshetz, conductor, and the members of the Ukrainian 
Chorus, during a recent concert visit of that organiza- 


tion to the republic in the south. In the photograph 
Mrs. Max Rabinoff, wife of the impresario of the 
Chorus, is seen in the foreground about to toast the 
artists. Seated, from left to right, are Sefior Carrillo, 
director of the Conservatory in Jullien; Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, soloist with the Chorus; Sefior Ponce, Mexican 
composer; Minister of Education and Fine Arts Vas- 
concelos; Max Rabinoff, and Oda Slobodskaja, soprano 
of the Petrograd Opera, and soloist with the Chorus. 
The organization’s visit was extended from two to eight 
weeks by request of the Mexican government, and the 
last concert, given in the bull ring in the capital, was 
attended by an audience estimated at more than 30,000 
persons. 


Wolf-Ferrari—A new opera, “Prince Colibri,” was 
recently completed by Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari. The 
composer has utilized a novel libretto in which three 
of the characters are birds. 


Galli-Curci—A portrait bust of Amelita Galli-Curci, 
executed by Allan Clark, was recently exhibited at the 
Howard Young Galleries, New York. The well known 
coloratura has posed for a number of likenesses in oils 
or plaster in recent years. 


Nyiregyhazi—The concert artist often has tempta- 
tions to adopt the life of an inveterate club man. When 
recently Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, played before the 
well known Gamut Club of Los Angeles, he was unani- 
mously elected an honorary member. 


Kinsey—Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, has gone to California for a brief vaca- 
tion. Letters to his friends contain the information that 
he is playing eighteen holes of golf daily, and is also 
indulging in his favorite recreation of surf bathing. 


Hugo—John Adam Hugo, composer of “The Temple 
Dancer,” is at work on an opera to be performed at 
the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the opening 
of the Panama Canal. The libretto of the work is by 
B. B. James, of the faculty of Western Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins Universities. 


Goldman—Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band, in a recent address before the 
graduates of Public School 93, New York, advised the 
students to become familiar with the works of the mas- 
ters. Knowledge of this music, he said, would do much 
to increase the happiness of their lives. 


Schumann Heink—In honor of Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, a reception was given by members of the Phi 
Mu Epsilon fraternity and the faculty of Alleghany 
College, after the artist’s recent concert there. The 
contralto’s admirers congratulated her upon her com- 
plete recuperation from her recent grave illness. 


Lattermann—The vocation of sculptor rivals that of 
operatic artist in the esteem of Theodore Lattermann, 
a leading baritone of the Wagnerian Opera Festival 
company. Mr. Lattermann began his career as a devo- 
tee of the plastic art, and, since his début as Hans 
Sachs in Frankfort, has often found relaxation in clay 
modeling. The artist holds the title of Kammer- 
sdnger. 


Oberhoffer—Declining for the present to accept the 
conductorships of several musical festivals cffered him, 
Emil Oberhoffer is passing this year in recreation and 
study in the pleasant environs of San Diego, Cal. The 
erstwhile leader of the Minneapolis Symphony asserts 
that he is enjoying his “first love,” the pianoforte, and 
that it is a joy to study scores without thought of 
immediate performance, especially for one who has 
committed to memory some 600 works during the last 
nineteen years. 


Hempel—Many musical artists have been known to 
render their names more euphonious for stage pur- 
poses, but it has remained for Frieda Hempel to receive 
involuntarily a brand-new cognomen of pleasing sound. 
When the soprano visited Kansas City recently, the 
local organization of Camp Fire Girls bestowed the 
rank of “Torch-bearer” on the artist, accepting her as 
a member under the Jndian name of Wi-Nisa-Ta. This 
is deciphered by those who know as “Miss Sing-All- 
Through-the-Night”! 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Moon and Musico-Madness 


E put on our best things the other Sunday night and went out to hear 
an ultra modern wail-drama, recited to the accompaniment of five 


weeping instruments. 


in the moonlight—producing horrible spasms in the German tongue. 


’Twas all about a clown who had stayed out too long 


All of 


which a young lady narrated right well indeed—when the music would 


let her. 


In an interval we pondered the in- 
fluence of heavenly bodies on music. 
There was an orchestral work about five 
planets which hit us between the ears 
last season. (We have never been quite 
so fond of astronomy since.) Perhaps 
the zodiacal symbols influence music 
created under them, as they are supposed 
to lay an imperious finger on those 
whose births they witness. 

Thinking on this, we made up a jingle, 
which may profitably be consulted by 
ambitious composers. It will teach them, 
perchance, whether their horoscope des- 
tines them for the shaping of music- 
dramas, “jazz,” hymn tunes or tone 
poems. 


He who saw light at time of Ram 
Should write concertos for tam-tam, 


And one who waked at Taurus’ bellow 
Can specialize upon the ’cello. 


Who counts the Twins as his high sign 
Should try the one-act opera line! 


The child of summer (sign, the Crab) 
Might pen orchestral epics drab, 


While those ’neath Lion and Virgin born 
Should cope with rondos for the horn. 


Heads o’er whom Balance doth depend, 
To fugey flights their skill must lend. 


Scorpion, Archer, Goat, come next: 
Their sons delight in tones complex. 


Last, Water-Bearer and the Fishes 
For Aquatic Ballets are propitious! 
a * * 


Another Moonbeam 


EALLY Schonberg seems to be exer- 

cising quite an influence upon some 
thought just now. Arthur Swellhill, 
who apparently dwells within the halls 
of the “Larger Lunacy,” writes as fol- 
lows: 

After hearing Schénberg’s “Pierrot 
Lunaire,” I have been inspired to try my 
hand at composition. I am inclosing 
therefore, the score of my work, “Ten 
Nights in the Bughouse, or Who’s 
Looney Now?” The scoring, which you 
will notice, is ultra-post-modern, is as 
follows: 
baritone; One Wilcox & Gibbs with 
Ruffler attachment; Cuspidors in A. and 
C, one interchangeable with the parlor 
rug; Two B. R. T. Breaks; One tom-cat 
with tail in clothes-wringer; One vacuum 
cleaner; four sheets of fly-paper; one 
nutmeg grater; one slate-pencil and 
slate; egg-beater in G; meat chopper in 
F; roller coaster in D. It is recom- 
mended that this be played in the open- 
air, and the Elevated Guard is requested 
not to “interpret” the text as the instru- 


One Elevated Guard, bass- . 





mentation quite carries out my own ideas 
as I wish. 

>. s&s * 
Toots from Tut-ankh-Amen’s Tomb 


REPORT from Luxor, which we fear 

is not very yeracious, states that the 
papyrus score of a 4,000 year old opera 
has been unearthed in the mortuary 
chamber of the Egyptian king who is 
occupying so much space on newspaper 
front pages. We place little credence in 
a rumor that the work has been secured 
by a noted operatic manager of New 
York, as a novelty to add to his Yearly 
Dozen. The work—according to an ex- 
ceedingly unofficial report—offers tempt- 
ing possibilities to the modern impre- 
sario. Its cast happily avoids calling 
for a tenor, but instead supplies excellent 
parts for four contraltos and seven bari- 
tones, with a blonde prima donna silent 
ae 

*« * * 
Autrefois! 
(A HEART-BALLAD FRAGMENT) 


H where, alas, is them there days 
We used to walk together 
Along the golden primrose ways 
Unmindful of the weather? 
Oh where has that there peachtree went 
That used to shed his blossoms 
So pinkly, like the sentiment 
Surging within our bosoms? 
J. A. H. 


+ + os 
Heard at “Roméo et Juliette” 


“. . .« Yes, I seen Ethel Barrymore so 
thought I’d take in this show too, and 


maybe Jane Cowl next week... .” 
a a * 


“.. And of course I said: ‘You'll 
fry them in lard or you'll...” Chorus 
of Capulets—“Tweddle-eedle toodle 


) a 
* * ok 


“...I notice they use the revised 
marriage service but I couldn’t see if 
they had the double-ring ceremony. . . .” 

co a * 


“... Melba looked a sight, of course, 
as she weighed tons, but my dear, the 
way she sang it!” 

* * * 

“...It looks more like Madison 

Square rigged up for the Pure Food Ex- 


position than a bedroom... ” 
* * * 


“. . . Say, Mayme, I thought we’d see 
some jools in them boxes. It’s a funny 
lookin’ bunch of dames if you ask me! 
Now, down to Coney on a Sunday in 
July, you...” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


MuSsICAL 
Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Classifying the Voice 
Question Box Editor: 

“A” says voices are classified by their 
range, “B” says by their quality. 
Which is right? C. E. E. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 10, 1923. 

“B” is right. 


ie eee 
About Puccini 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Is Puccini still living? 2. What 
was the date and place of his birth? 3. 
Please name his works in chronological 
order. A 

Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1923. 

1. Yes. 2. Born at Lucca, Dec. 23, 
1858. 3. “Le Villi,” 1884; “Edgar,” 
1889; “Manon Lescaut,” 1893; “Bo- 
héme,” 1896; “Tosca,” 1900; “Madama 
Butterfly,” 1904; “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” 1910; “La Rondine,” 
1917; “Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica,” 
“Gianni Schicchi,” 1919. 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 


Easy English Songs 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you name five or six easy songs 
with English words suitable for medium 
voice? S. M. 

Savannah, Ga., Feb. 10, 1923. 

“Lethe,” by Francis Boott; “Dove 
Wings,” by Huntington Woodman; 
“Serenade,” by Neidlinger; “Mattinata”’ 
and “Could I?” both by Tosti; “Absent,” 
by Metcalfe, and “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” by Clay. 

? 9 


Concerning Teichman 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me any information con- 
cerning a pianist-teacher by the name of 
Teichman, now living in Germany? I 
should like his full name and address. 

i A 

Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1923. 

We have no data concerning Mr. 
Teichman, but your query is published 














STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 


W. Va., and represented by the foremest dealers throughout the 
world. 


in the hope that some of our readers 
may be able to give you the desired in- 


formation. 
27 2? ? 


On Choosing @ Teacher 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it necessary for a teacher of sing- 
ing to be of the same sex as the pupil 
or does this make no difference? 

R. N. G. 

New York City, Feb. 10, 1923. 

It is not necessary, but men as a rule 
get better results with male teachers. 
Women learn equally well from teachers 


of either sex. 
> 9 


Tuning the Kettledrum 


Question Box Editor: 

How is the pitch of the kettledrum al- 
tered? What is its range? C. C. M. 

Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 10, 19235. 

The head of the drum is held in place 
by a metal ring, which in turn is secured 
by hand screws. When these screws are 





tightened, the metal ring stretches the 


drumhead and raises the pitch. Its 
range is about a fifth. 
2 2? 9 


On Voice Placing 
Question Box Editor: 

In placing a voice is it more beneficial 
to train it down from the top or up from 
the bottom? W. B.S. 

Albany, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1923. 

It depends largely upon the voice. 
The only safe, hard and fast rule is to 
train from the good notes to those which 
are less good, but only a teacher can de- 


cide such a point as you bring up. 
2 >? 9 


Ker! Coldmark 


Question Box Editor: 
Is Karl Goldmark still living, and if 
not, when and where did he die? 
a. Fs 
Manchester, N. H., Feb. 10, 1923. 
Karl Goldmark died in Vienna Jan. 2, 
1915. 
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OBERT HUNTINGTON TERRY, 

organist and composer, was born at 
Hudson, N. Y., March 27, 1867. He re- 
ceived his genera! 
education in the 
public schools at 
Hudson. When 
still quite young, 
he gave evidence 
of musical talent, 
and, on gradua- 
tion from high 
school, went to 
New York, where 
he secured a posi- 
tion with a musi- 
cal firm and at 
the same time took 
up the study of 
music. His first 
organ lessons 
were with Wenzel 
A. Raboch, then 
organist of St. Chrysostom’s Chapel. 





Robert Huntington 
Terry 


Later he continued the study of organ 
with Dudley Buck, taking harmony with 
him also, and piano with Xaver Schar- 
wenka. Other teachers with whom he™ 
studied were Sumner Salter in harmony 
and composition and Claude Warford in 
singing. Mr. Terry was for several 
years organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Redeemer, New York, and 
also of the Chapel of the Transfigura- 
tion. For more than ten years he has 
held a similar position at St. Andrew’s 
Memorial Church, Yonkers, N. Y. He 
married Grace E. Morse in 1901. Mr, 
Terry has -more recently been giving 
much time to composition. Among his 
most popular songs are “The Answer,” 
“A Southern Lullaby” and “A Song of 
Life.” He has also published a Christ- 
mas operetta, “A Christmas Revelation,” 
and a group of nine piano numbers en- 
titled “A Bermuda Suite.” Mr. Terry 
maintains a studio in New York, teach- 
ing piano and coaching in singing and 
accompanying. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
for 1923 


Edited and Compiled by 


fet 


IS NOW IN PREPARATION 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 


@ This book, first published in 1921, has met with 
UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 


@ The 1923 GUIDE will contain important additional fea- 
tures including a select list of representative teachers, schools, 
colleges, conservatories in the leading centers and also a 
roster of leading artists in America. It will be in every way 
more complete. 


@ MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is retained throughout the year as the STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORK of the musical activities of United States and Canada. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as proved by 
the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in number and size, of 
prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers and well known houses 
in the musical industries. ° 


@ To ensure good location it is advised that early reservation be made for advertising 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


a NEP Serr rer rere $150.00 
TO uncon cd ch ens steel 100.00 
| TE a eee eee ee F 75.00 
a Mo  vilaneancuoiananh 50.00 
kA fh CAP lel bins 37.50 


Preferred position rates on request 


Address: Advertising Department 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Evelione Taglione Would Take Music to the Orient 
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Young Pianist Is Learning 
Chinese and Teaching Mu- 
sic to Five Chinese Children 
as Preparation for Tour in 
China and India—Denies 
She Is a “Child Wonder” 
and Hopes for Career as a 
Composer 


N the eve of a concert tour that will 

embrace the principal cities of the 
United States, Evelione Taglione, a 
young pianist who in the last two sea- 
sons has appeared with much success in 
London, New York and Boston, is cast- 
ing an eye upon territory far from the 
beaten concert trail. Miss Taglione has 
the ambition eventually to carry a mes- 
sage of music to peoples that seldom hear 


the leading artists of Europe and 
America. It is in the Orient that Miss 
Taglione hopes to awaken an active 
interest in modern music, and she wants 
to give concerts as soon as possible in 
China and India. In preparation for her 
task she has selected as her only pupils 
a family of five Chinese children whom 
she is teaching in return for their in- 
struction in the Chinese language. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Chinese are not gifted musically,” says 
Miss Taglione. “The pupils I am teach- 
ing show decided talent, and at least 
two of them will be heard from later on, 
I am sure. I am anxious to play in the 
Chinese cities where artists seldom ap- 
pear. These people would only have to 
hear good music to enjoy it, and I be- 
lieve that the greatest purpose of an 
artist should be to awaken a love for 
music in others.” 


Musical Training Began Early 


Miss Taglione has just passed sixteen. 
She acquired a definite artistic taste 
from her mother, Mme. Taglione, who 
was formerly premiére danseuse of lead- 
ing European opera companies and later 
appeared at the Metropolitan Opera. 
The daughter’s musical education was 
begun at an early age, and has con- 
tinued for the last four years under 
the tutelage of Ethel Leginska, who 
describes her as her most gifted pupil. 
Two years ago Miss Taglione made her 
formal début in New York, and she has 
since been heard at Wigmore Hall and 
Steinway Hall in London. Her artistic 
growth has been rapid, and this season 
she met with an enthusiastic reception 
at her recitals in New York and Boston. 

With regard to her early success, 
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Evelione Taglione, Youthful Pianist, Photographed with Albert Coates After Her Recital 
in Wigmore Hall, London, Last Season 


Miss Taglione denies that she is a child 
wonder. Mme. Leginska also scouts the 
idea that this young pianist is demon- 
strating anything more than the healthy 
development of a natural, ripening 
talent. Miss Taglione is her own best 
spokesman. 

“T never want to be called a child 
genius,” she declares emphatically. 
“People expect you to wear short dresses 
and curls for the rest of your life, and 
I expect to forget them as soon as I am 
old enough. Besides this, the public will 
never take a person seriously who refuses 
to grow up. I want my work to grow 
along with my years, and my only disap- 
pointment is that I am not yet old 
enough to carry out all my ambitions.” 


Wants to Be a Composer 


Miss Taglione is preparing herself for 
a career as a composer, and her work has 
been described in admiring terms by 
Ernest Bloch, who was her teacher for 
three years. She enjoys the warm per- 
sonal friendship of many of the leading 
present-day composers, and among her 
favorites is Arnold Bax, whose works are 
to be included in her forthcoming pro- 
She describes Mr. Bax as a sen- 


yrams. 
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sitive, retiring personality, wrapped up 
in his work, and possessing none of the 
extravagant characteristics frequently 
attributed to the latter-day composer. 
“One cannot be with him for long with- 
out realizing the seriousness of his pur- 
pose,” says Miss Taglione. “He never 
talks about himself and seldom about his 
work, but he is always willing to en- 
courage and help the newcomer in art.” 
She also evinces a high regard for the 
work of Mme. Leginska, and believes that 
her teacher will prove to be among the 
first women to attain great heights as 
a composer. 

Albert Coates has shown much interest 
in Miss Taglione’s career, and she has 
been engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra in the coming 
summer. She will play three concertos 
with the orchestra under the leadership 
of either Mr. Coates or Sir Henry Wood. 
Following appearances in the United 
States in the remainder of the season, 
Miss Taglione will depart for Europe, 
where in addition to her London concert 
she will play in the leading cities of 
Germany and Austria. She will return 
in the fall to begin her American tour. 
E. R. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 

Feb. 10.—The Spokane Orchestra, 
Leonardo Brill, conductor, gave its sixth 
concert of the season at the Auditorium 
on Jan. 21. The program was greatly 
enhanced by two groups of ’cello solos 
played by Cornelia Appy in a most ac- 
ceptable manner. Gertrude Miller was 
the accompanist. Orchestral numbers of 
interest were Wagner’s March from 
“Tannhauser” and_ Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste.” Charlotte Grannis Lange, so- 
prano, gave a most enjoyable recital at 


Sherman Clay’s on Jan. 23. Mary Il. 
Short was the accompanist. The Musi- 
cal Art Society gave an attractive pro- 
gram at Sherman Clay’s on Jan. 16. 
Frank Tattersall played a group of 
piano numbers. Stephen I. Gaylord, 
baritone, and William Jensen, tenor, 
were heard in groups of songs and Sarah 
Truax Albert assisted with readings. 
Violet Jane Hallowell was the accom- 
panist. Mrs. V. H. BROWN. 





Norman Jollif to Sing with Chorus 


Norman Jollif, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing in a performance of 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” to be given by 
the Columbia University Chorus in 
Carnegie Hall on March 26. This will 
be his fifth appearance with the Chorus 
in three years. He will sing in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on March 
3, and on April 19 will fulfill a return en- 
gagement with the Mount Vernon Male 


Chorus. Later in the season he will ap- 
pear in Buffalo with the Rubinstein 
Chorus. 
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Panorama of the Weeks 
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RUFFO’S RETURN IS WEEK-END FEATURE 





Louise Homer and Daughter 
and Ukrainian Chorus Also 
Heard on Sunday 


CuHicaco, Feb. 10.—Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, at the Auditorium Theater; 
Louise Homer and Louise Homer Stires 
in Orchestra Hall; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
at the Studebaker Theater, and Meta 
Lustgarten, mezzo-soprano, at the Play- 
house, made up the list of major musical 
events on Sunday afternoon. The Uk- 
rainian National Chorus appeared at the 


Auditorium Theater in the evening, in 
their third and last concert this season in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Ruffo, who had not been heard 
here in two years, was vociferously re- 
ceived by an audience predominantly 
Italian. He was in excellent voice. He 
produced the same prodigious volume of 
tone without apparent effort as in 
former seasons, except that an occa- 
sional high note sounded forced. This, 
however, was forgotten in listening to 
the beauty and richness of the lower and 
middle registers. He sang with more 
restraint than when he last appeared 
here, but this only added to the artistic 
worth of his interpretations. His listed 
numbers included “O Casto Fior,” from 
Massenet’s “Re di Lahore,” the Toreador 
Song from “Carmen,” ‘“Adamastor” 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine”’ and a 
group of Italian, French, and Spanish 
songs, but had to add many extras. 
Yvonne d’Arle, soprano, and Fritz Renk, 
violinist, were the assisting artists. Miss 
d’Arle’s voice is well-schooled and of 
pleasing quality. She sang “Bianca 
Luce” from Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” “Aller 
au Bois” from “Snégouvrotchka” and 
numbers by Grieg, Bizet and Thrane. Mr. 
Renk played a number of short pieces by 
Wieniawski, Schubert-Wilhelmj. Hum- 
mel-Burmeister. Gardner, and his own 
transcription of a Styrienne folk-song, 
with grateful tone and excellent musi- 


cianship. Léon Benditzky was the ac- 
companist for Mr. Ruffo and Miss 
d’Arle, Otto Beyer assisting Mr. Renk. 

Louise Homer and her daughter, 
Louise Homer Stires, were greeted by a 
large audience in Orchestra Hall, when 
they appeared in joint recital. “Che 
faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” brought out 
the full resources of Mme. Homer’s 
glorious contralto voice, and the aria was 
given with freshness and charm. It was 
a lesson in pure vocalism, of excellent mu- 
sicianship and authoritative understand- 
ing. Haydn’s “Mermaid Song” was ex- 
quisitely sung. 

Mme. Stires’ voice is light in texture 
but of beautiful quality. Her tones, clear 
and sweet, were heard at their best in 
songs by Sidney Homer and ballads of a 
light, lyric nature. She has had the ad- 
vantage of excellent training and sings 
with poise and confidence. Both artists 
were heard in a duet from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and in Chausson’s “La Nuit,” 
which were so well liked that an extra 
was given. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, at. the Stude- 
baker Theater, gave a program which 
included Handel’s Sonata in G, Boccher- 
ini’s Concerto in B Flat, and Bach’s 
Suite in D (for ’cello alone). Mr. 
Casals played with much beauty of tone. 

Meta Lustgarten, mezzo-soprano, be- 
gan her recital at the Playhouse with an 
aria from Carl Eckert’s “Wilhelm von 
Oranien” which was artistically inter- 
preted. She also sang numbers by Don- 
audy, Pergolesi, Poldowski, a group of 
English songs and a group of German 
lieder. She displayed admirable inter- 
pretative ability and sang with taste and 
style. Her enunciation was clear and 
distinct. 

The unique organization known as the 
Ukrainian National Chorus appeared at 
the Auditorium Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, again presenting their folk-songs 
in an exotic and fascinating manner. 
Oda Slobodskaya, dramatic soprano, was 
the soloist, and. although hampered by a 
cold, gave a stirring portraval of the 
arioso from Tchaikovsky’s “Opritchnik” 
and other numbers. CQ. 





American Conservatory Pupils Heard 


CHIcAGO, Feb. 10.—Pupils of the 
American Conservatory gave a program 
in Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, 
assisted by members of the Chicago 
Symphonv, Adolf Weidig conducting. 
The work of the pupils was of a high 
standard throughout, reflecting not 
alone the earnest effort of the individu- 
als, Dut also the painstaking care of 
their instructors in preparing them 
for this event. Edward Eigenschenk, 
Helen Rauh, Myra C. Conyers, Ruth 
Parker, Ethel Lyon, Esther Gielo, Es- 
ther Payne, Lorraine Earnest, Frances 
Ingwersen, Joseph Brinkman and Edith 
Potter Smith were among those who 
took part in the program. 





i Rudolph Reuter Active Abroad 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Rudolph Reuter, 
Chicago pianist, has been fulfilling nu- 
merous engagements in Europe, where 
he has been since last August. His first 
recital in Berlin was given in the early 
part of December. On Jan. 4 he played 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Ber- 
lin. He gave a second recital in Berlin 
on Feb. 7 and also appeared in Munich 
on Jan. 11, Vienna on Jan. 15 and in 
Copenhagen on Jan. 31. He has also 
given two recitals in Hamburg. 





Potter to Aid Chicago Opera Staff 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Howard E. Potter, 
Mary Garden’s personal representative, 
will be associated with George T. Hood, 
assistant business manager of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association, during 
the spring and summer. Mr. Potter will 
not join the opera company’s staff until 
Miss Garden leaves for Europe the lat- 
ter part of this month. He will remain 
at the Auditorium Theater until she 
returns to America next fall. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Dorothy Great- 
house, soprano, gave a recital in Wau- 
sau, Wis., on Jan. 10; a joint recital 
with John Doane, organist, on Jan. 17 
at the Englewood First M. E. Church. 
On Jan. 17 she sang at a private musi- 
cale and on Jan. 19 she appeared in re- 
cital at Columbus Amusement Center. 


Scholarships for Ability to Perform 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—The preliminary 
examinations for free scholarships at 
the summer session of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College will be held in the week of 
June 17. The contestants will be re- 


quired to sing or play from memory and 
are advised to choose music that will dis- 
close their gifts to the best advantage. 
The examinations will not include tests 
in harmony, counterpoint or the various 
forms of musical composition, as was 
stated in a previous issue. Scholarships 
will be available for work with Leopola 
Auer, Xavier Scharwenka, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Richard Hageman, Oscar 
Saenger. Percy Rector Stephens, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Clarence Eddy and Leon 
Sametini. The final examinations, which 
will be under the supervision of the in- 
structors, will be held on Thursday. 
Friday and Saturday of the same week. 





Frank L. Bennett Heard 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Frank L. Bennett, 
bass-baritone, gave a joint recital with 
Cooper Lawley, tenor, at the Canton, IIl., 
Country Club in January. Mr. Bennett 
fulfilled three engagements with the 
Chicago Concert Quartet, of which he is 
director, within the last few days and 
substituted for Herbert Gould, now on a 
Western concert tour, at Temple Em- 
manuel on Feb. 2. Mr. Bennett also 
sang for the Chicago Artists’ Associa- 
tion recently. 





Association Gives Free Concerts 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Free concerts were 
given at Palmer Park and Hamilton 
Park on Sunday afternoon by the Civic 
Music Association. Mary Cameron, pi- 
anist, and Beulah Rosine, ’cellist, were 
the soloists at Palmer Park and Edward 
Clarke, baritone, and Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, appeared at Hamilton 
Park. 


Gordon Plays for MacDowell Benefit 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
gave a violin recital in Kimball Hall on 
Wednesday evening, under the auspices 





of the MacDowell Society of Chicago, 
for the benefit of the Edward MacDowel! 
Association. Mr. Gordon’s playing was 
virile, buoyant and fired with enthusi- 
asm. His interpretation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto gave many moments of 
pure delight. His tone was beautiful 
and technically his performance was 
clean and certain, the last movement 
being especially brilliant. Other num- 
bers on his program included a sonata 
by Tartini, several pieces by Bach and a 
representative group of modern compos- 
ers. Léon Benditzky provided artistic 
accompaniments. 


HOLD GLEE CLUB CONTEST 








Wisconsin University Wins First Honors 
—Twelve Colleges Enter 


CuHIcaco, Feb. 10.—Twelve glee clubs 
representing Middle West universities 
and colleges contested for vocal honors 
in Orchestra Hall on Friday night, the 
University of Wisconsin Glee Club car- 


rying off first honors. Illinois University 
was second and Grinnel College third 
The standard of singing was high. This 
was the first experiment of its kind in 
the Middle West, and its success should 
prove a stimulus for greater efforts in 
the future. It is planned to make the 
intercollegiate contest an annual affair. 

The participating schools included 
Beloit, Wabash, Millikin, Northwestern, 
Lake Forest, lowa, Purdue, Chicago and 
the Armour Institute. A large aua- 
ence attended, Chicago alumni of the 
various schools being well represented. 
The test piece was Mendelssohn’s “The 
Hunter’s Farewell.” 





Illinois Preparing for Federated Club 
Tests 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—The Illinois State 
test in connection with the biennial 
young artists’ contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs will be held 
at the School of Music, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on March 8, 9 and 10. 
The contests in piano, violin and voice 
are preliminary to the national competi- 
tions to be held at the big convention of 
the Federation at Asheville, N. C., in 
June. Mrs. A. F. Callahan, with head- 
quarters in the Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, is the state chairman. 





Stearns Finishing New Opera 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Theodore Stearns, 
composer of “Snow Bird,” is at work on 
the score of his new three-act opera, 
“Co-o-za,” the book of which has just 
been published by the Cornhill Publish- 
ing Company of Boston. Mr. Stearns is 
the author of the book, which is based on 
the theory of reincarnation and connects 
the fall of Atlantis with Broadway of 
today. 





Mrs. Reed Composes Music for Play 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—A special feature 
of the Junior League’s production of 
“Land of Don’t Want To,” at the Play- 
house on Saturday morning, was the 
music written by Edith Lobdell Reed. 
Mrs. Reed has made a study of music 
for children, having just completed the 
“Jolly Jinks Song Book.” The music for 
the Junior League fantasy was original 
and in keeping with the make-believe 
spirit. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 10.— Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, made a successful con- 
cert tour in Ohio recently. He will leave 
soon for a tour in Iowa and Oklahoma 
which will keep him occupied for several 
weeks. 
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STOCK REVIVES OWN 
WORK AT CONCERTS 


Erna Rubinstein as Soloist 
Shares Honors with 
Conductor 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Erna_ Rubin. 
stein, violinist, and Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
shared artistic honors in the Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening concerts 
in Orchestra Hall, Miss Rubinstein fo 
her brilliant playing of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and Mr. Stock as composer, his 
Symphonic Variations being played for 
the first time in eight years. 

This was Miss Rubinstein’s first ap- 
pearance in Chicago, but her reputation 
had preceded her. She played with daz- 
zling brilliance and virtuosity, rather 
than poetic feeling or imaginative force. 
The slow movement was given with beau- 
tiful tone and excellent understanding, 
but the finale found her in happiest 
mood, difficult passages and rapid tempi 
being attacked with youthful breeziness 
and vivacity. 

The Symphonic Variations were com- 
posed in 1904 when Mr. Stock was a 
viola player in the orchestra, then con- 
ducted by Theodore Thomas. They con- 
tain a wealth of inspired melodic ma- 
terial, used in a masterly manner. The 
music flows along in a stream of limpid 
beauty unimpaired by rough spots. The 
theme is stated in vigorous fashion, and 
it then takes on much variety of imag- 
inative coloring and lyric poetry, with 
many striking orchestral effects. 

Mr. Stock was accorded an unusual 
demonstration. There were shouts and 
calls from different parts of the house, a 
fanfare of trumpets from the orchestra, 





and applause that showed no signs of 


diminishing until, in a few quiet words, 


the conductor thanked the audience for: 


its cordial reception of his work. 
Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat was 
beautifully done. 


with a lightness and elasticity of touch 


that could scarcely be excelled. The: 
concert began with Sinigaglia’s overture: 
“Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” and closed with: 


Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” C. Q. 





CHICAGO, Feb. i10.—Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, has returned from an Eastern 


recital trip, having appeared in Phila-- 


delphia and Boston. In New York she 
made several new piano records and 
gave private recitals. 
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| Events in Mbusical Chicago 
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American Public Qualified to Judge 
Merits of an Artist, Says Rimini 
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OPERA CONSIDERS TOUR 


Plans for Next Season Are Formulated 
and Artists Are Re-engaged 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Association closed its tour in 
Pittsburgh tonight. Plans are already 
being considered for a more extensive 
tour next season. The return of the 
company to Boston seems practically as- 
sured for three weeks instead of two 
weeks. The company in all likelihood 
will aiso return next year to Washing 
ton and Pittsburgh, and will appear in 
3altimore, Cleveland and Detroit. It is 
the hope of the management to include 
the Pacific Coast in its post-season itiner- 
ary, giving opera in Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Many artists have already been en- 
gaged for next season. Among these are 
Giorgio Polacco, musical director; Hec- 
tor Panizza and Pietro Cimini, con- 
ductors; Amelita Galli-Curci, Claudia 
Muzio, Rosa Raisa, Mary Garden, Edith 
Mason, Margery Maxwell, Beryl Brown, 
Kathryn Browne, Désiré Defrére, Wil- 
liam Beck, Virgilio Lazzari, Giacomo 
Rimini, Feodor Chaliapin, José Mojica, 
and Fernand Ansseau. 

Most of the other artists now with the 
company, it is expected, will be re-en- 
gaged before the end of next week. 


BUSH ORCHESTRA IMPROVES 








Conservatory Forces Demonstrate Ad- 
vance in Latest Program 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—A fine concert was 
given by the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony, conducted by Richard Czerwonky, 
in Orchestra Hall on Monday evening. 
It was the second of a series of four 
concerts. This orchestra has passed the 
experimental stage and the members are 
prepared for serious work. They are 
becoming more efficient in orchestral 
routine and are responsive to the con- 
ductor’s wishes. The strings are well 
balanced and even in pitch, and the 
other choirs have been strengthened by 
the addition of new material. Mr. Czer- 
wonky maintains careful hold on his 
players and they give careful attention 
to his wishes in regard to tempo, shad- 
ing and interpretation. 

The program began with Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture, 


played with spirit and _ spontaneity. 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite had the 
proper amount of color and dash to 


make it interesting, and it was well re- 
ceived. Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, 
which closed the concert, was effectual 
proof that Mr. Czerwonky had labored 
earnestly with the wood-winds and had 
secured satisfactory results. Olga Eit- 
ner, violinist: Harold Triggs, pianist, 
and Maude Bouslough, sovrano, mem- 
bers of the master school, were the so- 
loists. 





Mrs. Harvey Engaged for Special Work 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Effie Marine Har- 
vey has been appointed by Lyon & Healy 
for special work in music appreciation. 
Her activities in this position will in- 
clude instruction in the various methods 
of approaching music from the cultural 
side, interpretative lectures, classes in 
musical appreciation, music memory 
contests, and talks before wemen’s clubs. 
Mrs. Harvey has been giving a series of 
lectures on musical appreciation, besides 
directing’ the North Shore Hotel musi- 
cales. 





Feb. 10.—William Phillips, 
baritone, and Alice Phillips, soprano, 
gave a ioint concert at the Hamilton 
Club on Sunday afternoon. 
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HICAGO, Feb. 10.—The old idea that 
Italian singers resented American 
artists coming to the front has been ex- 
ploded, declares Giacomo Rimini, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera. Mr. Rimini 
asserts that he feels more like an Ameri- 


can than an Italian, as he has been in 
the United States so long. 

“As a result of the broadening in- 
fluence of music,” he says, “the Ameri- 
can public is beginning to judge for it- 
self whether an artist is good or not, 
and he is accepted on his own qualifica- 
tions, regardless of nationality. In 
years past the foreign artist was ac- 
cepted because the public realized the 
European singer’s training was generally 
very rigid and thorough. The American 
artist is just as hard a worker, and in 
most cases more adaptable than the for- 
eign singer, schooled in the operatic 
traditions of his own country. 

“The public can judge the merits of 
an artist, whether American or foreign. 
I have noticed the development of appre- 
ciation and taste in the eight years I 
have been with the Chicago Opera. The 
public knows what is good and what is 
bad and is not afraid to express its 
approval or disapproval. When I first 
came here opera-goers were hesitant 
about showing their real feelings, but as 
the seasons have come and gone a regu- 
lar clientéle has been developed and a 
basis for comparison established. 

“Music has become as important to 
the small towns and cities as it has to 
the larger centers. Nearly every smal! 
town has its music club or group of 
public-spirited citizens who realize the 
value of good music and what it means 
to a community, and who yearly arrange 
to bring the best artists they can secure 
to their own town, and I believe that 
the public in the smaller places has a 
better understanding of good music than 








Giacomo Rimini, Baritone 


the more cosmopolitan crowds in cities 
like New York or Chicago. 

“Tt is much easier for an artist to 
strive to please an understanding audi- 
ence than one that is only interested in 
a circus display of vocal feats. When 
I feel that my public is intelligent I put 
forth every effort possible to give the 
best that is in me.” 

Following the close of the Chicago 
Civie Opera Association’s tour, Mr. 
Rimini will appear with his wife, Rosa 
Raisa, dramatic soprano, in concert on 
the Pacific Coast. The couple will sail 
for Europe in the latter part of May, 
and will spend the summer at their 
Italian home, resting and preparing for 
the coming season. C. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


C. Gordon Wedertz, organist, was solo- 
ist and accompanist at the Cantors’ As- 
sociation concert on Feb. 4 in Medinah 
Temple. Mildred Brown, concertmaster 
of the Civic Orchestra, pupil of Leon 
Sametini, was soloist at the Civic Or- 
chestra’s concert on Feb. 4. Bertha 
Kribben, another pupil, has been appear- 
ing at the Lyon & Healy artist concerts 
this week. Gertrude Collins, pupil of 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, sang for radio 


broadcasting at the Drake Hotel re- 
cently. Kathleen Ryan, also studying 
with Mrs. Herdien, gave a program in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall on Feb. 3. 
Sadie Stern, Dorothy Brooks, Emily 
Rier, Ruth Starke, Tobey Goodman, Kate 
Gordon, Alice Shaffer, Cyril Loeb, Sara 
Levee, and other pupils from the piano 
department presented an_ interesting 
concert in Steinway Hall on Friday eve- 
ning. Clarence Eddy of the faculty gave 
organ recitals at the First M. E. Church, 
South Fairmont, W. Va.,on Feb. 1 and 2. 
Elsie Barge, pianist, of the faculty, was 
heard in Waverly and Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
on Jan. 16 and 18. Frances Botto, 
Mamie Stillerman, Viola Kneeland, Eu- 
lalia Kober, and Helen Fletcher, pianists, 
Mrs. C. E. Carstrom, Marjorie King and 
Lenore Trier, vocal pupils and John 
Corra, ‘cellist, were heard lately in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall. Mrs. Morris 
Rosenwald, pupil of Edoardo Sacerdote, 
was soloist for the French Circle last 
month. Amelia Umnitz, pupil of 
Maurice Aronson, recently sang with the 
orchestra of Erie, Pa. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Allen Spencer, pianist, gave a recital 
at Elkhart, Ind., recently. Louise Win- 
ter, soprano, and George Smith, baritone, 
have sung lately at McVicker’s Theater. 
Betty Baxter, contralto, pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett; Bernice V. McChesney, 
pianist, pupil of Heniot Levy, and Ed- 
ward Eigenschenk, organist, pupil of 
Frank Van Dusen, gave a concert in 
Kimball Hall recently. Members of the 
dramatic class, directed by Louise Suess, 
were heard in the conservatory recital 
hall lately. David Silverman, Mollie 
Pomeranz, Richard Guderjahn, Evelyn 
Steinberg, Sylvia Levinson, Miriam 
Herr, Frances Lander, Louis Vernia, 
Margaretha Morris, Millie Friedman, 
pupils of Clarence Loomis and Crawford 
Keigwin, pianists, and Walter Aschen- 
brenner, violinist, gave a concert in Kim- 
ball Hall recently. Victor Garwood, 
Louise Robyn, Silvio Scionti, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte and E. Warren K. Howe 
presented pupils in recital on Feb. 3 in 
Kimball Hall. Mabel Driever, pupil of 
Jennie F. W. Johnson, has been engaged 
as soloist at the Unity Lutheran Church. 
Miss Johnson sang for the Charming 
Club, University of Chicago, lately. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


D. Karstrom, H. Karstrom, W. C. 
Ludwig, Edith Skillman, R. Llewellyn, 
and Mrs. Chas. Larson, pupils of Wil- 
liam Nordin, baritone, were heard in re- 
cital in the conservatory recital hall 
recently, Mr. Nordin playing the accom- 
paniments for his pupils. B. Simmons 
and R. Snider, pupils of Julie Rivé-King, 
pianist, assisted. Maruska_ Konrad, 
pupil of Jan Chiapusso, pianist, accom- 
panied the pupils of the Scaffi Grand 
Opera School in a Sunday afternoon re- 
cital at the school. 

LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Charles Mitchell Mixer, violinist, and 
James Niehaus, bass-baritone, of the 
faculty, gave a concert in the Con- 
servatory recital hall recently. Jeanne 
3oyd and Frances Grund were the ac- 
companists. Edward Clarke, baritone, 
addressed the North Shore Woman’s 
Club at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on 
the history of French opera, singing 
arias from. different works. Grace 


Bishoff, contralto, pupil of Anna Imig, 
and Margery Nye, pianist, pupil of 
Jeanne Boyd, gave a program at the Eli 
Bates House lately. Edward Clarke, 
baritone, and Rachel Steinman Clarke, 
violinist, gave concerts at Hamilton 
Park at Shelby, Mich., and at the Edge- 
water Presbyterian Church recently. 
They also gave a lecture-recital, ‘The 
Story of the Violin,” with a program of 
violin numbers by Mrs. Clarke, in the 
Conservatory recital hall. The Lyceum 
Arts Quartet—Halene Eck, Harriet 
Woodworth, Frances Pearl and Thelma 
Allen—with Frances Grund, accompan- 
ist, appeared before the National Kiwanis 
Convention last month. Katherine 
Howard-Ward, of the faculty, has been 
organist at the First Methodist Church 
in Evanston for twenty years. This 
period of her service was marked by 
many tributes on a recent occasion. 





SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


A faculty recital was given by Sidney 
Silber, pianist, and Arthur Van Eweyk, 
bass-baritone, in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall recently. Mr. Silber played works 
by MacDowell, Alexander Macfadyen, 
Pugno, Wolff and Paul Juen. Mr. Van 
Eweyk sang numbers by Handel, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Loewe, Bergen, Mac- 
fadyen, Kaun and Wild. Tina Mae 
Haines was his accompanist. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Anita Carranza, coloratura soprano, 
and Florence Scholl, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in the Lake Shore Drive Re- 
cital Hall recently. Mme. Carranza’s 
program was drawn from both the lyric 
and the coloratura répertoire. Miss 
Scholl’s list included compositions of 
Chopin and Tchaikovsky. 


’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gwendolen Fouse and Frances Coates, 
singers from the Lucie Lenox Studios, 
have recently appeared in concert, Miss 
Fouse at Pioneer Chapel, Forest Park, 
and Miss Coates in an Oriental and 
Dutch program at Logan Park. The 
pupils of Carl Craven fulfilled numerous 
engagements recently. Elizabeth Castle, 
soprano, and EF. H. Boland, tenor, gave 
a benefit concert at St. Anthony’s 
Church, Joliet, I1l.; Emma Hammar, so- 
prano, gave a Spanish program for the 


Roseland Women’s Club; the Musical 
Arts Quartet gave a program at the 
Hamilton Club, also at the La Salle 


Hotel; Gwendolyn Griffith, soprano, was 
heard in a sacred song recital at Hinck- 
ley, Ill.; Mr. Boland was soloist in the 
first of a series of monthly musicales at 
the Methodist Church of Elgin; J. E. 
Stevens, bass, gave a program at the 
South Side Masonic Temple; James A. 
Fryer, bass, substituted in the quartet 
of the St. James M. E. Church on two 
oceasions and once at the University 
Church of the Disciples; Alma Schultz, 
soprano, sang at the Morrison Hotel, 
and Wilfred Cushing, baritone, gave a 
program at Streator, Ill. 





Valuable Violin Stolen from Store 


CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—A Guadagnini vio- 
iin, made in Italy in 1751 and valued at 
$8,000, was stolen yesterday from the 
Wurlitzer Music Company’s store. Ben- 
jamin Katz, manager of the old violin 
department, was approached by a man 
who asked for a demonstration of some 
of the instruments. Several were tried. 
While Katz was in a vault, replacing a 
violin, the man disappeared with the 
Guadagnini. The violin was formerly 
the property of Leonard, a famous 
teacher of Paris, according to Mr. Katz. 
It is so well known as to make disposal 
almost impossible, he says. 





Gay MacLaren Interprets Play 

CHICAGO, Feb. 10.—Gay MacLaren 
gave an unusual recital at the Play- 
house on Thursday afternoon, when she 
interpreted “Enter Madame,” imitating 
the various actors who took part in the 
play when it was first produced. Miss 
MacLaren delineated each character 
with fine skill, giving each its proper 
place in the action. She obtained the 
spirit and atmosphere of the play with- 
out the aid of special scenery or cos- 
tumes, simply by the inflections and in- 
tonations of her voice and the necessary 
dramatic gestures associated with each 
character. 
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Louis Chartier Finds 
Study of Nationalities 
Aids in Mastering Style 
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Louis Chartier, Baritone 


The ability to identify himself with 
the various schools of music is one of 
the first essentials of the singer’s art, 
in the opinion of Louis Chartier, bari- 
tone, who has lately established his resi- 
dence in New York after a long period 
of study and singing in Europe. He 
believes that a study of the different 
styles of song should be supplemented 
by coming into close contact with the 
peoples of the various nations, in order 
to appreciate fully their types of music. 
Without belittling the value of tech- 
nique, he believes that the young artist 
gives too much thought to his vocal 
mechanism and not enough attention to 
the songs he sings. 

Mr. Chartier is an American, born of 
French parents in St. Paul, but he has 
spent much of his life in France and 
other European countries, where he has 
continued his studies under leading mas- 
ters. Since his return to this country, 
he has been heard with success in con- 
certs in Canada and in cities of the Mid- 
dle West. He will make his New York 
début in a concert in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of April 2. 


ORCHESTRA MAKES DEBUT 
Atlantic City Philharmonic Society Is 
Launched—Visitors Heard 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 11.—The 
Atlantic City Philharmonic Society, 
Louis Colmans, conductor, made its dé- 
but at the Globe Theater on Jan. 28. As 
the weather was unfavorable, the at- 
tendance was small, but the playing of 
the orchestra, which is composed of 
musicians from the various local hotel 
and theater orchestras, was highly cred- 
itable. Balance of tone and precision 
of attack were particularly noticeable, 
and the audience warmly welcomed the 
new organization. Mr. Colmans proved 
himself an able leader. 

The Women’s Symphony of Philadel- 
phia, J. F. W. Leman, conductor, gave 
its first concert here at the Globe The- 
ater on Jan. 27. There was a small audi- 
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ence, but the concert was artistically a 
success. The orchestra revealed good 
tone quality in its playing. Mr. Leman 
conducted the Finale of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, the principal num- 
ber, with broad understanding and musi- 
cianship. Ethel Dobson, coloratura so- 
prano, though suffering from a slight 
cold, sang creditably Véioletta’s Aria 
from “Traviata” and Florence Haenle, 
violinist, played Vieuxtemps’ Ballade 
and Polonaise with warmth and bril- 
liancy. The program opened with 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, followed by 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony and 


the “Tannhauser” March. Joseph Pia- 
centini and Vincent Speciale are the 
managers of the organization. 

Mary Morley, pianist; Mabel Beddoe, 
contralto, and Mme. Belle-Ranske, dra- 
matic reader, gave an interesting pro- 
gram under the direction of the People’s 
Art League of New York at Vernon 
Room, Haddon Hall, on Jan. 30. Miss 
Morley played with skill works by Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin and Granados; Miss 
Beddoe sang effectively songs by Reger, 
Massenet and Pizzetti and Mme. Ranske 
admirably read Ibsen’s “Little Eyolf.” 

VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





DUMESNIL VISITS INDIANA 


Richmond School Orchestra Plays Work 
by Schubert—Local Artists Heard 
RICHMOND, IND., Feb. 10.—Maurice 

Dumesnil, French pianist, was heard in 

his second recital here, under the spon- 

sorship of Samuel B. Garton of the 

Garton Studios, in St. Mary’s Commun- 


ity House on Jan. 25. The artist was 
applauded in unfamiliar Spanish and 
South American works, and in a group 
by Chopin. 

Frederick K. Hicks, formerly concert- 
master of the Richmond Symphony, was 
the soloist at the January concert of the 
Richmond High School Orchestra, play- 
ing Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” to the accom- 
paniment of Mary Carman. The or- 
chestra, under J. E. Maddy, played 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” and two 
movements from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suite. 

A guest program given recently at the 
public art galleries included contribu- 
tions by a number of local musicians. 
Mildred Schalk, president of the Music 
Study Club, played modernist piano 
works. A string quartet consisting of 
Mr. Hicks. Farl Feltus, Miriam Hadley 
and Katherine Gates was heard. Other 
soloists iucluded Mrs. Robert Huen, 
Ruth James, Mrs. J. J. Rae, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Keinker, Mrs. Ora Stegall, Mrs. 
Edward Hasemeier, Marie Deuker, 
Corinne Nusbaum, Mrs. W. J. Smith, 
Ruth Peltz, Mrs. G. A. Sprout, Mrs. 
Agnes Hansel Harter, Geraldine Harter 
and Mrs. Edward Minneman. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 


NIAGARA FALLS HAS CHORUS 











Music Society Forces Give Sixth Concert 
—Syracuse University Clubs Heard 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The 

sixth concert in the Music Society Series 
was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Feb. 5. The program con- 
sisted of an organ recital, given by 
Mary Chappell Fisher, and choral num- 
bers by the mixed chorus of the Society. 
The organ program included a Patchel- 
bel Chaconne, the Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor by Bach, a Pastoral by 
Franck, a Widor Allegro, Fugue by 
Honegger and an Andante Cantabile by 
Seriabine. The choral numbers were a 
chorus from Bach’s “St. John’s Passion,” 
a Fugal Chorus from a Magnificat by 
the same composer and two Motets for 
chorus and organ by Schmitt. The organ 
accompaniments for the chorus were 
played by Mrs. Roy Fowler. Admission 
to this concert in the series was free ana 
the church was well filled. 

The combined Glee and Instrumental 
clubs of Syracuse University gave a con- 
cert at Howard Hall on Feb. 3. It was 
a typical college club program. The 
nearest approach of the singers to real 
music was when they gave the “Song of 
the Volga Boatmen” and the Barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffmann.” The rest of 
the program was decidedlv light. The 
Instrumental Club played ragtime and 
played it well. The soloists were Her- 
bert Rothwell, baritone, and Arel I. 
Levy, violinist. FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 





LANSING, MICH. 


Feb. 10.—Ethel Leginska, composer 
and pianist, was heard in a recital be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience in Lan- 
sing recently. Her program included 
two of her own works and Goossens’ 
“Hurdy-Gurdy Man,” the last being _re- 
peated in response to applause. En- 
cores were given after several groups. 
The Matinée Musicale Quintet was 
heard in a Sunday afternoon concert at 
Michigan Agricultural College. The 
program was a repetition of that given 
recently in Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor. 
Patricia MacDonald, mezzo-soprano and 
member of the college faculty, was as- 
sisting artist. THERESA J. SHIER. 





PLANS OHIO EISTEDDFOD 


Mansfield Association Sponsors Event in 
June—Joint Recital Given 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Feb. 10.—An 
Eisteddfod will be given in the Coliseum 
on June 16, under the auspices of the 
Mansfield Eistoddfod Association. This 
organization, recently formed, has for a 
nucleus the chorus of the Mansfield Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. Other choruses of the 
city will participate. The officers of the 
association are: George H. Williams, 
president; B. H. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent; Peter J. Zimmerman, secretary, 
and William J. Edwards, treasurer. 

Clarence Eddy, organist, and Della 
Eppinger Bowman, soprano, were pre- 
sented in the third recital of the Civic 
Music League’s series, at First Congre- 
gaticnal Church, recently. The audience 
was enthusiastic. Eva Miller was ac- 
companist for the singer. 

FLORENCE A. MACDONALD. 








Congress Begins Hearings on Arts and 
Industries Building Bill 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—Brief hearings 
were held on Feb. 2 on the Fernald bill 
for the donation of a site for the $30,- 
000,000 arts and industries building. 
Rita Reen of New York, one of the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise, appeared be- 
fore the committee in support of the 
proposition. Miss Reen stated that the 
capital was available for the erection of 
“‘a palace devoted to American arts and 
industries,” contingent only upon Con- 
gress donating a suitable site. She said 
that nearly $100,000 have already been 
expended in inspection of European 
structures, preparation of preliminary 
plans, drawings, etc. Supplementary 
hearings are to be held at a later date. 
There appears to be no opposition to 
granting the request of the Arts and 
Industries Association in either Senate 
or House and the site will doubtless be 
given. A. T. MARKS. 


AUBURN PUPILS COLLECT 
FUND FOR SCHOOL BAND 





Intensive Music Campaign Conducted by 
E. S. Pitcher, Supervisor, in 
Maine Community 


AUBURN,, ME., Feb. 10.—Instruments 
have been ordered for the new High 
School Band of twenty-five players, with 
$400 collected by the students of the Ed- 
ward Little High School, at the sugges- 
tion of L. E. Moulton, principal. 

The school musical activities, under 
the leadership of E. S. Pitcher, super- 
visor of music, include three orchestras 
and a mixed glee club. Several operettas 
have been given at Edward Little High 
School in former years, and the produc- 
tion of another is contemplated. _ 

An intensive campaign for music edu- 
cation in this high school includes a plan 
for awarding credits for work done with 
private teachers by pupils of the junior 
and senior classes. Reports are sub- 
mitted both by these teachers and by 
parents. Apart from a required period 
weekly in singing, the school music course 
is elective, and includes instruction in 
orchestral playing, theory, harmony and 
appreciation, besides work in solo in- 
struments. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 


ELMAN VISITS SAN DIEGO 








Rachmaninoff in Recital—Orchestra of 
High School Gives Concert 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Feb. 10.—Mischa 
Elman, presented in a violin recital in 
the Amphion series recently, was wel!- 
comed enthusiastically. A number of 
recall numbers were added to the artist’s 
program. ° 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a piano re 
cital of unusual interest at the Spreckles 
Theater on Jan. 31. His interpretations 
of numbers, including several of his own 
compositions, charmed his auditors. 

The San Diego High School Orchestra, 
conducted by Nino Marcelli, gave a mid- 
winter concert at the same theater on 
Jan. 30. The well-played program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s First Symphony; 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 
6; Flotow’s “Stradella” Overture, and 
numbers by Wagner and Borowski. 

Nell Cave, pianist, and Inez Ander- 
son, contralto, were presented in a joint 
recital at the Wednesday Club House 
recently in a program of interest to loca! 
musicians. W. F. REYER. 








songs. Herreshoff’s ‘Prairie 
Waters At Night’ served to display the 
wide range of her voice to the best ad- 
vantage with its warm quality and full- 
ness of tone throughout.’’ 

New York Times, Feb. 1, 1923. 


The soprano has established 


herself in years past as a singer of keen 
intelligence and clear tone. Last night’s 
program brought to notice her increas- 
ing sureness of placement and accumu- 
lating dramatic knack. . . . Miss 


Dale sang with a shrewd wit and an 
ever varied humor. She bespeaks the 
power with which insight can be substi- 
tuted for personal magetism, and the 
result is a positive asset.” 

New York Sun, Feb. 1, 1923. 
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SOPRANO 


Scores Significant Success in Third 


New York Recital, 
; There was a charm especially 
about the singing of the old French 


Management: Standard Booking Bureau 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 


January 31 


Miss Dale’s delivery was as a 
whole artistic and interesting. She has 
a good voice and she has now greatly 
increased her skill in using it. Last 
night she obtained a free tone, generally 
smooth, and she infused much variety 
of feeling into her numbers 


fine dramatic instincts.” 
New York Herald, Feb. 1, 1923. 





She is a fine intelligent singer, 
at her best in songs of a dramatic 
nature, . . . We thought her tone 
and its method of production showed 
marked advance.”’ 

New York Evening World, Feb. 1, 1923. 





“ .©6hlm™~™~™C<SSi@es Sann'G Old English and 
Scotch songs delightfully and gave vocal 
beauty to old and new French, Belgium 
and American works.”’ 


New York American, Feb. 1, 1923. 
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Ruth Posselt, Juvenile 
Violinist, Joins Ranks 
of Concert Prodigies 





Ruth Posselt, Violinist 


Ruth Posselt, eight-year-old violinist, 
who has appeared frequently in Boston 
and other cities with noteworthy suc- 
cess the last two years, will make her 
first appearance in New York in a Car- 
negie Hall recital on the afternoon of 
March 5. The young violinist, who comes 
of old American stock, was born in Med- 





MARAFIOTI 


Method of Voice Culture 


is endorsed by such authorities 
as Caruso, Maurel, Calvé, Galli- 
Curci, Ruffo. Their written en- 
dorsements can be found in the 
free booklet on Natural Sing- 
ing obtained from the secre- 
tary. 
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ford, Mass., and is one of seven chil- 
dren, all of whom are musical. Her 
first teacher was her father, a former 
member of the Boston Opera Company, 
who gave her her first instrument when 
she was three years old. Later, she be- 
came a pupil of one of her sisters and 
finally, of E. Ondricek, director of the 
Ondricek School <f Violin Art, through 
whose aid she has been enabled to con- 
tinue her studies. 


Last season her’ performance of 


Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, aroused great en- 
thusiasm. Despite her prowess on the 
violin, she is as fond of her dolls as she 
is of her violin and enjoys the games of 
other children of her own age. At school 
she stands at the head of her class, al- 
though she is the youngest member. 
Her répertoire is extensive for one of her 
years and includes works by Vitalli, 
Wieniawski, Sarasate, Paganini and 
others. 





SAN ANTONIO HEARS HEMPEL 


Tuesday Club Gives Indian Music Pro- 
gram, with Local Soloists 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 10.—Frieda 
Hempel was presented in recital by the 
Mozart Society in the third event of a 
series, at Beethoven Hall on Feb. 2. The 
program included numbers by Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert and Schumann, and a 
group given in “Jenny Lind” costume. 
The audience was enthusiastic. Coenraad 
V. Bos deserved much praise for his play- 
ing of accompaniments and solo num- 
bers. Louis P. Fritze, flautist, supplied 
admirable obbligatos and solos. The 
Mozart Society showed marked advance- 
ment in its singing of “Cujus Animam,” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” ar- 
ranged by Werthner, under David L. 
Ormesher as conductor and with Eleanor 
Mackensen as an able accompanist. 

Indian Music was the subject of the 
program given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club at the home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president, under the leadership of Bessie 
Guinn, on Jan. 30. Musical illustrations 
were given by Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, so- 
prano; Mrs. Charles Stephens, pianist; 
Adela Adelman, reader. A trio arrange- 
ment of Cadman’s “The Moon Drops 
Low” was sung by Mrs. Mattie Rees, so- 
prano; Mrs. Guy Simpson and Mrs. Al- 
fred Duerler, contraltos. Accompanists 
were Mrs. Effie Decuir and Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith. “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” by lLieurance, arranged for 
strings by Mrs. A. M. Fischer, was 
played by Willetta Mae Clarke, soloist; 
Mrs. H. E. Truex. Mrs. A. M. Fischer, 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, Corrinne Worden, 
Mrs. Harry Tappan, Mrs. Leonaréd 
Brown, Sarah Karcher, Catherine Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Wilson Walthall, Mrs. Charles 
George and Mrs. Lester Morris. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


UKRAINIAN CHOIR IN TEXAS 





San Antonio Welcomes Koshetz Forces 
—Recital by Rachmaninoff 


SAN ANTONIO, Feb. 10.—Returning 
from a Mexican tour, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus appeared for the second 
time this season on Jan. 27 at Beethoven 
Hall, under the auspices of the Lions’ 
Club and for the benefit of the fund for 
the juvenile athletic field at Bracken- 
ridge Park. The attendance was large, 
Alexander Koshetz, conductor, again 
commanded high praise for the fine work 
of his chorus. Two Mexican numbers by 
Tejada, arranged by Mr. Koshetz, were 
given. Nina Koshetz, soprano, was 
warmly acclaimed as soloist. Nicholas 
Stember was the accompanist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard in a 
piano recital on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
28, at Beethoven Hall, under the local 
management of M. Augusta Rowley. An 
exceptionally large audience was present 
and enthusiasm ran high. The program 
included Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a Cho- 
pin group, the pianist’s C Sharp Minor 
Prelude and Serenade and numbers by 
Moszkowski and Liszt. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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ARTISTS VISIT DALLAS 


Local Clubs Appear at Municipal Music 
Commission Concert 


DALLAS, TEx., Feb. 10.—Pavyl Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton were en- 
thusiastically welcomed at the Coliseum 
in a recital organized by the Dallas Male 


Chorus and had to give many encores. 
The chorus, conducted by Paul Vankat- 
wijk, sang two numbers and had to add 
an encore. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Rudolph Gruen for Mr. Althouse, Stew- 
art Wille for Mr. Middleton and Mrs. 
Vankatwijk for the choir. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was also greeted 
with marked favor at the Fair Park 
Coliseum, where he was heard by an 
audience estimated at 1500 persons. 
Two encores were given at the end of 
the program, but the audience would 
gladly have listened to ten. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald and Mrs. Mason were the local 
managers. 

The Southern Methodist University 
Choral Club and the Southern Methodist 
Glee and Mandolin clubs appeared un- 
der the leadership of Harold Hart Todd 
in the Municipal Music Commission’s 
second monthly concert at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. The soloists were Mrs. 
J. Roscoe Golden, contralto; Katherine 
Pierce and Louise Kramer, violinists, 
and Mrs. H. M. Whaling, Jr., organist 
of the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Mrs. 
Harold Hart Todd, Mrs. Whaling, Mrs. 
Walter J. Fried, Lena V. Teel and Mrs. 
Lawrence Sinz played the accompani- 
ments. CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Myra Hess, English pianist, has been 
engaged for an appearance in Greens- 
boro, N. C., Feb. 24. Earlier in the 
month Miss Hess was heard in New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Milton, Mass.; Utica and 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto and Kings 
ton, Can. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


EL PASO GREETS TRIO; 
CLUBS GIVE “MESSIAH” 


Local Artists Presented in Benefit Con- 
cert for Mothers’ Council—Joint 
Recital Given 


Eu Paso, TEx., Feb. 10.—The Tollef- 
sen Trio was heard in the third of the 
Woman’s Club popular concerts. The 
trio is made up of Carl Tollefsen, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, 
and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, each of whom 
gave solos. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given by the 
combined choruses of the Woman’s Cho- 
ral Club and the Orpheus Club, the lat- 
ter consisting of nearly 100 voices, under 
the leadership of Charles J. Andrews, on 
Jan. 24. The accompaniments were 
played by an orchestra made up of mem- 
bers from the E] Paso Symphony. P. J. 
Gustat, conductor, wielded the baton for 
the Overture and the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. The soloists were Mrs. Charles 
J. Andrews, Mrs. Robert Holliday, Mrs. 
J. J. Kaster, Mrs. J. W. Christie, Mrs. 
Floyd Morrissett, Mrs. J. R. Gilchrist, 
Dr. Floyd Poe, Louis Coggeshall, T. E. 
Williams, C. J. Andrews and L. U. Gor- 
don. The performance, which was a 
fine one, was repeated on Jan. 28. 

A concert for the benefit of the 
Mothers’ Council was given at the Wom- 
an’s Clubhouse on Jan. 25. Those who 
participated were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
J. Andrews, Mrs. H. M. Long, Mrs. A. 
H. Golstein, Mrs. Ralph Henderson, 
Lillian Merrihew Pearce and Mrs. W. R. 
Brown. The Miserere from ‘“Trova- 
tore” was sung by Mrs. Robert Holliday, 
Dr. Floyd Poe and a chorus of men. 

A recent recital of interest was given 
by Helen Cooper Williams and Ode 
Akin, sopranos, and Lawrence Tobias, 
’cellist. Mrs. William Jennings was the 
accompanist. 

HOMER G. FRANKENBERGER. 





WEATHERFORD, TEX. 

Feb. 10.—At an open meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce held in the High 
School Auditorium, an address’ by 
Mayor Cockrell of Fort Worth was pre- 
ceded and followed with several musical 
numbers. The Twentieth Century Har- 
mony Club and the Municipal Band won 
applause for their performances under 
the leadership of Conway King. Pieces 
for four cornets, played by Conway 
King, J. E. King, Mrs. Winons and Car- 
son Baker, and a cornet duet added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 

ANNA PROCTER BREWARD. 











“Mr. Jollif proved to be the best Elijah that the present 
-TORONTO MAIL, Feb. 7, 1923. 


writer has ever heard.’’— 





“Norman Jollif is a superb artist who sings with fine expres- 


UN-DILUTED and NON-DELETED Press Notices 


Norman JOLLIEF, Baritone 


“ELIJAH” 


Toronto Oratorio Soc., Feby. 6, 1923 
(Cleveland Symphony Orchestra) 








sion of vocal artistry and beauty of tone. 
magnificent delineation of religious moods and passions.”— 


TORONTO STAR, Feb. 7, 1923. 





“Norman Jollif sang the part with 
exceptional suavity of style and received hearty recognition.” — 
Feb. 7, 1923. 
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German Opera Vies in Interest with Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 1] 
CAST OF “MEISTERSINGER’” 
presented. The chorus was one ample = ie 
in numbers and sang as an organization gg et se eeees en 
that has been altogether weil drilled. Kunz Vogelgesang....Heinz Boljmann 
The scenery, while too small for the Sixtus Beckmesser..... Desider Zador 
stage and lacking in some of the essen- a Deeg: ed vteee pee ae ham wed 
. “ec s ” . : Sz Nhe cee a Cc ric 
tial practical details, with here and Peet BPs & 0 cs 8 oo 6 0c Peter Hegar 
there patent crudities both in its paint- Hans Schwarz......... Erik Schubert :; 
ing and in its setting up, gave no of- ba eg von SOSING. .- ee ee i 
fense. The stage management was for ghepeeenaanttes og oo 
the most part skilled, with allowances Magdalena.......... Jessyka Koettrik 
for a bobble or two in the lighting, as A ee Tere eee Heifer 
when the sunlight fled momentarily from onductor, Leo Blech. 


the final scene. There were two or 
three grievous and scarce explicable 
omissions, as the absence of an organ in 
the Chorale with which the first act be- 
gins and the want of the prescribed 
shrubbery for the lovers to conceal them- 
selves behind during the burlesque sere- 
nade in the second act. But the entire 
performance had that most precious of 
qualities, atmosphere, which means more 
to “Die Meistersinger” perhaps than 
any other of the Wagner works; and it 
fad also an altogether gratifying assur- 
ance, the singers scarcely glancing at 
the conductor or the prompter’s box. 
The cast, with a change or two from 
that first announced, was made up en- 
tirely of singers who were strangers to 
New York audiences. The conductor, 
Leo Blech, was known only by reputa- 
tion as composer as well as orchestra 
leader. No one can charge him with the 
usual fault of dragging the melos. He 
accelerated tempo from the Overture to 
the final curtain. Sometimes this speed- 
ing-up process led to a lack of clarity, 
as in the Overture (or was it Mr. Blech’s 
way of covering up the lack of finish and 
balance of his ensemble?), and fre- 
quently it prevented desirable emphasis 
of lovely individual effects which passed 
almost unnoticed as the performance 
plunged ahead. But it was not playing 
that lacked quality. With sufficient time, 
it is conceivable that the orchestra would 
be an altogether serviceable one. Mon- 
day night the double basses were placed 
at the extreme right with the heavier 
brasses. The horns were shifted to the 


left. 
Good Singing by Principals 


The Hans Sachs was the veteran 
Friedrich Plaschke, who sang richly and 
well, if with some abruptness of transi- 
tion from his heaviest tones to those of 
less volume; and whose characterization 
was one of thorough routine, poise and 
restraint, if not all the communicative 
sympathy and the ruddiness the role 
can possess. 

The Walther of Robert Hutt might al- 
most be spoken of as a revelation, in 
that it proved that there are German 
tenors who can really sing. His produc- 
tion can be described as of an Italian 
character, and though he sang at times 
with more vigor than was necessary, it 
was singing musical in quality, smooth 
in scale and ringing at the top, with the 
head resonance that has eluded other re- 
cent tenor importations from Central 
Europe. Conductor Blech permitted him 
to have his way with the rhythms of the 
Prize Song—somewhat to its musical 
detriment—but he sang it, as he sang 
his lyrics in the first act, with much of 
vocal charm. In figure, he was not al- 
together youthful, and his acting tended 
to some extravagance of gesture. Bur 
meanwhile he sang! 

One of the best voices heard was that 
of Alexander Kipnis, cast as Pogvner. 
Save that he regarded the audience 
more than he did the assembled Master- 
singers, he delivered his first act Ad- 
dress exceptionally well and acted with 
a considerable measure of distinction 
throughout. There were other’ good 
voices among the Mastersingers, par- 
ticularly that of Benno Ziegler, as Koth- 
ner. David was capitally acted and at 
times very well sung, though unequally 
so, by Paul Schwarz. 


A Different “Beckmesser” 


Desider Zador’s Beckmesser was one 
conceived along other lines than those 
that are traditional in New York. An 
insinuating unction was substituted for 
the franker and clumsier maliciousness 
of the Peckmessers of the past. Whether 
or not it was in the right key, the char- 
acterization was one of both personality 
and art. 

The women members of the cast, Meta 
Seinemeyer as Eva and Jessyka Koet- 
trick as Magdalena, contributed the least 
among the principals to the effectiveness 
of the performance, though the former, 














after having been vocally nondescript 
during the first two acts, sang effective- 
ly in the first scene of the last act, with 
its hauntingly beautiful Quintet, and 
very beautifully in the last scene, where 
Sachs also rose to a new height of vocal 
eminence. 

The program listed Georg Hartmann, 
the Charlottenburg manager, as stage 
director, Dr. Hans Leschke as director 
of the chorus and Kurd Albrecht and 
Theodore Reish as technical directors. 
Conductor Blech appeared with the art- 
ists in a number of their many curtain 
calls, but Mr. Hartmann was not made 
visible to those who lingered to applaud 
after nearly five hours of listening. 

The performance, beginning shortly 
after seven o’clock, ended at about ten 
minutes to twelve. There were numer- 
ous cuts in the score, some of them the 
usual ones, but passages omitted at 
Metropolitan performances in _ other 
years were restored. The use of the 
knife, if not drastic, was so skilful that 
scarcely a murmur of complaint was 
heard among those devout Wagnerians 
who live in a state of continual indigna- 
tion because of conductorial mayhem. 

OSCAR THOMPSON. 





Philadelphia Applauds 


Wagner Representations 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—An unprec- 
edented feast of Wagner music has made 
the last week one of the most notable 
musically that Philadelphia has known 
in many seasons. The Wagnerian Opera 
Festival Company, recruited from lead- 
ing opera houses of Germany, under the 
artistic directorship of Georg Hartmann, 


opened a week’s series of performances 
with the first representation of “Meister- 
singer” here since the days before the 
war, on Feb. 5. The works given later 
in the week were: “Lohengrin” on 
Tuesday; “Tristan und Isolde,” Thurs- 
day matinée; “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Thursday; “Tannhauser,” Friday; a 
repetition of “Meistersinger” at Satur- 
day’s matinée, instead of “Die Wal- 
kiire,” originally announced, and Johann 
Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus,” as a “pop- 
ular” Saturday night work. On this oc- 
casion popular prices did not prevail, 
however, the seven-dollar scale main- 
tained all week being retained for the 
comic opera. 

All the performances by the German 
company were notable for scrupulous 
devotion to Wagnerian traditions and 
for perfection of ensemble. There was a 
balanced co-operation between the va- 
rious members of the casts which 
placed the importance of the opera above 
any attempt at individual exploitation. 
Nevertheless, the series brought forward 
several singers of the highest rank. in- 
cluding Friedrich Schorr, the Hans 
Sachs of the first “Meistersinger”; Elsa 
Alsen as Ortrud and Senta; Friedrich 
Plaschke, a Macbeth-like Telramund, 
who combined beauty of tone with ample 
volume, and Maria Lorenz-Hoellischer, a 
dramatic Isolde, who combined a fine 
vocal equipment with regal bearing. 

The only member of the organization 
previously familiar here was Jacques 
Urlus, tenor, who was heard in “Tris- 
tan” and the second “Meistersinger.” 
Excellent work was done by a number of 
the other singers. Good audiences were 
the rule throughout the week. 

The orchestra improved as the week 
progressed. owing to the conspicuously 
fine musicianship of the two leading con- 
ductors. Leo Blech from the Staatsoper, 
and Eduard Moerike of Das Deutsche 
Opernhaus, Berlin. The organization 
was prevented from bringing its own 
orchestra. through the contention of the 
musicians’ union that players in front of 
the footlights were not “artists” but “la- 
borers,” which proved a not inaccurate 


classification in certain cases. The 
“Tristan,” under the energetic conduct- 
ing of Mr. Moerike, was swept by depths 
of passion and intensity which marked 
it out from other performances of the 
great love tragedy given here in recent 
years. The same leader’s reading of 
the “Lohengrin” score on Tuesday was 
an imaginative one. Mr. Blech’s style 
is more phlegmatic, a quality which 
served admirably in bringing out the 
sturdy power of “Meistersinger.” 
Leopold Stokowski also chose a Wag- 
ner program for the pair of concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on the after- 
noon of Feb. 11 and the evening of Feb. 
12. The numbers included the Paris 
version of the Overture, the Introduction 
to Act III and the Venusberg Scene from 
“Tannhauser”; the Siegfried Idyl’; 
Siegfried’s Funeral Dirge from “Géotter- 
dimmerung”’; the Prelude and the Good 


Friday Spell from “Parsifal,” and the 
Introduction to Act III, the Prelude and 
the “‘Love-Death” from “Tristan.” The 
concert was unusually long, occupying 
more than two hours. Mr. Stokowski 
hurried some numbers unduly, but he 
evoked the wildest frenzy in the Venus- 
berg Scene and the orchestra played gen- 
erally with brilliance. 

The only major musical event of the 
week that did not celebrate the Bayreuth 
master was the Tuesday evening per- 
formance by the Metropolitan: Opera 
Company, for which Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
made the characteristic selection of 
“Rigoletto,” with Amelita Galli-Curci as 
the stellar magnet. Mme. Galli-Curci 
seemed somewhat tired physically and 
vocally. Guiseppe Danise sang the title 
role, and Mario Chamlee that of the 
Duke. The opera was well received by 
the usual crowded house. 





“Faust” Again Takes Its Place on Roll 
of Current Operas at the Metropolitan 
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Edward Johnson Assumes 
Name Part for First Time 
—Queena Mario as “Juli- 
ette’—Ruffo Sings Fare- 
well in “Barber’—Addi- 
tional Roles for New Tenor 
— Repetitions of Seven 
Works 


HE season’s first “Faust” was 
7 the one variation of the week at 
the Metropolitan from a round of rep- 
etitions of operas sung earlier in the 
season, the other works given includ- 
ing “Cosi fan Tutte,” “Tosca,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Tannhiuser,” “William Tell” and 
“Roméo et Juliette.”” Several changes 
in cast gave an added interest to some 


of the repeated operas. 

Monday’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” presented 
in the opera’s six réles the same singers 
as at all previous’ performances: 
Florence Easton, Frances’ Peralta, 
Lucrezia Bori, Adamo Didur, George 
Meader and Giuseppe de Luca. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted a performance of 
continual delight. 

Tuesday’s “Tosca” was a special per- 
formance, another of the long list of 
benefits. Participating were Maria Jer- 
itza as Floria, Antonio Scotti as Scarma 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Cavaradossi, 
this being the new Italian tenor’s first 
assumption of this part since coming to 
the Metropolitan. Cecil Arden, Italo 
Picchi, Louis D’Angelo, Pompilio Malat- 
esta and Giordano Paltrinieri were 
others in the cast. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. 

Giovanni Martinelli and Margaret 
Matzenauer again had the titular réles 
in “Samson et Dalila,” sung Wednesday 
evening. Clarence Whitehill returned to 
the part of the High Priest and others 
in the cast were José Mardones and 
Louis D’Angelo. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

A special matinée of the “Barber of 
Seville” brought with it Titta Ruffo’s 
farewell appearance at the Metropolitan 
this season, the big-voiced baritone ap- 
pearing as Figaro, with Amelita Galli- 
Curci as Rosina and Lauri-Volpi as 
Almaviva. Mr. Ruffo’s singing of the 
“Largo al Factotum” again stirred high- 
pitched enthusiasm behind the rail. 
There was much of charm in Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s velvety legato. The new tenor 
also acquitted himself with credit, par- 
ticularly in the air, “Il mio nome, Lin- 
doro” which he sang with truer intona- 
tion than the opening “Ecco ridente.” 
Adamo Didur and Pompilio Malatesta 
had the other chief parts. 

In “Faust,” Thursday evening, Ed- 
ward Johnson made his first appearance 
in the title-réle on any stage. Again ap- 
parelled in unbecoming costumes, and 
although wearing a hat that resembled 
nothing so much as an aepfelstrudel, Mr. 
Johnson managed to look well, not to 
sneak of singing with distinct charm. 
His high C in the “Salut Demeure” was 
ringing and vigorous. Mme. Alda as 
Marguerite sang with beautiful tone, 
especially in the Jewel Song, and her 
Church Scene had real dramatic inten- 
sity. The remainder of the cast included 


Ellen Dalossy as Siebel; Kathleen How- 
ard as Marthe; Mr. Danise as Valentine; 
Mr. Rothier as Mephistopheles, and Mr. 
Ananian as Wagner. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

The second “Tannhiauser” of the sea- 
son had the same cast as at the earlier 
performance. Maria Jeritza repeated 
her success as Elizabeth, and Mme. Mat- 
zenauer again was a. Venus of imposing 
stature and opulent voice. Curt 
Taucher sang the name part with much 
vigor, Clarence Whitehill was once 
more a noble Wolfram, and Paul 
Bender and George Meader reappeared 
as the Landgrave and Walther, re- 
spectively. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

The cast of the third “William Tell” 
included Rosa Ponselle, Marie Sundelius, 
Flora Perini, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise, Italo Picchi, Millo 
Picco, José Mardones, Angelo Bada, Max 
Bloch and Louis D’Angelo. Mr. Papi 
conducted. The ballet again proved a 
colorful feature. 

For Edward Johnson’s farewell of the 
season, as Roméo, on Saturday evening, 
a new and charming Juliette was sup- 
plied in the person and voice of Quenna 
Mario. Miss Mario sang exquisitely 
throughout the performance and ex- 
hibited a sense of detail in her acting 
that with broader experience and op- 
portunity should make her one of the 
most interesting singers now before the 
public. The remainder of the cast was 
the same as at the previous perform- 
ances. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

J. H.—B. B. 





Metropolitan Opera Concert, 


Feb. 11 


_ Wiiliam Bachaus, pianist, was the vis- 
iting soloist at the Metropolitan Opera 
concert on Feb. 11, playing with the or- 
chestra the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor. Mr. Bachaus brought his amaz- 
ing technical resources to the exposition 
of this work, to the gratification of a 
capacity audience. He later played the 
Chopin Ballade in A Flat, the Liszt Con- 
eert Study in D Flat and the Schultz- 
Evler transcription of the “Blue Dan- 
ube.” Florence Easton sang with excel- 
lent effect the aria of Suzanna from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and an aria 
from Weber’s “Oberon.” Curt Taucher 
sang two arias from “Siégfried,” and 
Gustav Schiitzendorf the “Two Grena- 
diers,” by Schumann. The orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Bamboschek, 
played the Overture to “Tannhauser,” 
the Glazounoff Suite, “Moyen Age,” and 
“L’Autumne,” by the same composer. 
R. E. 





Russian Composer Gives Program o1 
Own Music, with Baritone Assisting 


Leo Portnoff, described as a Russian 
composer and violinist, appeared at 
what was to have been a joint recital 
with Edudia Gherman, Russian bass, in 
the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, but 
because Mr. Gherman was stricken with 
influenza another Russian singer, Jacob 
Lukin, stepped in at the eleventh hour. 
Mr. Portnoff’s music was presented by 
the composer, with the capable assist- 
ance of Julius L. Schandel, pianist. 
Among the numbers played were a So- 
nata in D Minor, which was given the 
title “Moses,” a “Suite Russe” and 
“Scenes of Nature.” 
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Boston Symphony Gives First Hearing 
of New Suite by Harvard Instructor 





Edward Ballantine’s “From the Garden of Hellas” Makes Good 
Impression—Stuart Mason Conducts People’s Symphony 
—Burgin String Quartet Gives First Concert of Season— 
Ivogiin, Leginska, Onegin and Dorothy Fairbanks Heard 


in Recitals 


By HENRY LEVINE 
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OSTON, Feb. 12.—The Boston Sym- 

phony gave its fourteenth pair of 
concerts on Friday afternoon, Feb. 9, 
and Saturday evening, Feb. 10. Mr. 
Monteux’s program was of more than 
ordinary brilliance and variety. Chaus- 
son’s Symphony in B Flat received a 
fervid and eloquent performance. Con- 
tinuing his policy of encouraging Ameri- 
can composers, Mr. Monteux gave the 
first performance of Edward Ballantine’s 
Suite for Orchestra, “From the Garden 
of Hellas.” Mr. Ballantine, at present 
instructor in music at Harvard, has 
given picturesque musical setting to 
four poems, “Invocation to Pan,” “Noc- 
turne,” “Aphrodite” and “Unloose Your 
Cables,” gleaned from the Greek An- 
thology as translated by Lilla Cabot 
Perry. The Suite, which is dedicated to 
Edward Burlingame Hill, is impression- 
istic in atmosphere and suggestive of 
the moods of the poems. The four tone 
pictures are harmonically piquant and 
are brilliantly orchestrated. They show 
a marked felicity in the juxtaposition of 
instrumental timbres and possess a 
sparkling orchestral iridescence. Played 
also for the first time in America were 
two excerpts from the “Danzas Fan- 


tasticas” of Ensueno and Orgia. These 
dances are ingratiating in their rhythmic 


swing and shimmering orchestration. 

The soloist at both concerts was 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, who played 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto with 
great delicacy and finesse. His tempi 
disclosed temperate grace rather than 
headlong virtuosity. His phrasings and 
interpretation showed great preoccupa- 
tion, at times too self-conscious, with the 
subtleties of nuance and the shaping of 
melodic lines. Mr. Seidel was recalled 
many times. 


Stuart Mason Conducts 


_The People’s Symphony gave its 
fifteenth concert at the St. James Thea- 


ter on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4. Stuart - 


Mason, assistant conductor, took Mr. 
Mollenhauer’s place at the conductor’s 
stand for the first time this season. His 
program consisted of Weber’s Overture 
to “Freischiitz,” Schubert’s Symphony 
in D Major, part of Delibes’ “Coppelia” 


Ballet, Warren Storey Smith’s Andante 
Cantabile for Orchestra, and Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“Mazeppa.” Mr. 


Mason conducted with musicianly taste 
and insight, and gave expressive per- 
formances of his music. Mr. Smith’s 
Andante Cantabile was well received, 
and the composer, who was present, rose 
in acknowledgment of the applause and 
of Mr. Mason’s fine performance. The 
assisting artist was Marjorie Moody, who 
sang Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise.” Miss Moody revealed a 
soprano voice of light and beautiful 
quality, and sang the aria tastefully. 
Maria Ivogiin, soprano, gave her sec- 
ond Boston concert at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4, and re- 


peated the success she achieved at her 
Boston début last season. Her program 
consisted of Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,’ Adams’ “Variations on 
a Melody,” by Mozart, Donizetti’s Cava- 
tina, “So anch’ io la virtu magica” from 
“Don Pasquale,’ a group of songs by 
Schubert, and a group of songs by Amer- 
lean composers. Mme. Ivogun’s singing 
was distinguished by its tonal beauty 
and for its artistic taste. Her coloratura 
is especially attractive in its brilliance, 
flexibility and purity of intonation. 
Michael Rauchleisen accompanied skill- 
fully. 


Burgin Quartet Plays New Work 


The Richard Burgin String Quartet 
gave its first chamber concert of this 
season at Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 7. The Quartet, composed 
of Richard Burgin, first violin; Fernand 
Thillois, second violin; George Fourel, 
viola, and Jean Bedetti, ’cello, played 
Mozart’s Quartet in D, and gave the 
first American performance of five 
pieces by Casella. The Casella Suite 
consists of a “Preludio,” ‘““Ninna-Nanna” 
(Berceuse), “Valse Ridicule,” ‘“Not- 
turno” and Fox-trot. These pieces are 
ingeniously discordant and expressive 
and constitute an amusing suite in ultra- 
modern vein. The assisting artist was 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, who took part 
in the Brahms Piano Quintet in F 
Minor. Mr. Gebhard’s playing showed 
skillful adjustment of detail, resource- 
fulness in ensemble and a noteworthy 
sense of tonal balance. The Burgins 
showed excellent ensemble work and 
played with refinement, polish and poise. 


Dorothy Fairbanks Sings 


Dorothy Fairbanks, soprano, gave a 
song recital at Jordan Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 6. Miss Fairbanks, in a 
varied program of songs, revealed a well- 
trained voice of agreeable quality. No 
attempts at subtleties of interpretation 
were made by the singer. However, the 
lyric beauty of her voice, the sincerity 
of her singing, and the pleasing straight- 
forwardness of her style did much to 
command her recital. Huyman Buitekan 
played tasteful accompaniments. 


Leginska Gives Piano Concert 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, played at 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 10. Two of the three groups she 


played were devoted to music by Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Chopin and Liszt. Miss 
Leginska’s playing of this music was 
singularly inspired and_ spontaneous. 
Her tone was of a lovely quality, at all 
times mellow and resonant. Her inter- 
pretations were fiery and vivid, but al- 
ways tempered with musicianly taste. 
A middle group was devoted to nine 
compositions in the modern vein. Five 
of these were the pianist’s own com- 
positions, three of which were performed 
for the first time in Boston. Two works 
by Goossens, “The Hurdy-Gurdy Man” 
and a “Bacchanal,” also had a first 
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Boston performance. Miss Leginska 
showed her versatility in interpretation 
in the performance of this group. She 
achieved strong, impressionistic effects 
without loss of musical values. 


Onegin Makes Boston Début 


Sigrid Onegin, mezzo-soprano, made 
her Boston début at Symphony Hall on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 8. She sang a 
group of old Italian arias, songs by 
Schubert and Brahms, a group of French 
Pastorals and Romances of the Seven- 
teenth Century arranged by J. B. 
Weckerlin, and a group of American 
songs. Mme. Onegin’s success with her 
critical audience was instantaneous. A 
singer of limitless temperament, she dis- 
closed strong dramatic feeling, poignant 
intensity and vivid imagination. Her 
voice has a range, flexibility and even- 
ness to be envied by many a soprano. 
Combined with her infectious enthu- 
siasm was a natural joy in singing, free 
from artifice, yet controlled by unfailing 


musicianship. Michael Rauchleisen 
played especially skillful accompani- 
ments. 





TO TRAIN MUSIC TEACHERS 


Harvard University Announces Three 
New Courses in Graduate School 


BOSTON, Feb. 
versity graduate school, in preparation 
for its second semester, has arranged for 
courses on singing in public schools and 
communities and on the teaching of 
music from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

Dr. A. T. Davison will conduct the 
classes in school and community work, 
W. T. Surette of Concord and A. D. 
Zanzig, former director of music at East 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., are to 
combine in the direction of a course on 
the teaching of music appreciation from 





the kindergarten through the high 
school, and all three men will conduct 


jointly a third course on the teaching 
of music in the schools. 

No other training course of this kind, 
so far as is known, has set such a high 
standard of admission. The examination 
for entrance requires the ability to read 
and describe a piece of music from the 
score without hearing it played, to sing 
a given part against a melody played on 
the piano, and to classify, criticise, and 
analyze musically a short classical com- 
position after hearing it played several 


times. W.J.P. 





ROME, N. Y. 


Feb. 10.—Louise Van Wagenen, so- 
prano, and Norman Johnston, baritone, 
were heard in a recital before the Wom- 
en’s General Study Club on Jan. 26. The 
soprano sang numbers which included 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” and 
groups of songs. Mr. Johnston was wel! 
received in solos, and together the artists 
gave duets by Mozart, Massenet, Nevin 
and Floridia. Elmer A. Tidmarsh was 
an excellent accompanist. Mr. Tidmarsh 
gave two lectures on the organ and the 
fugue before the Wednesday Morning 
Club on Jan. 19 and 26. He is the or- 
ganist of the Presbyterian Church and 





conducts choruses in Albany, Schenec- 
tady and other cities. 
Boston, Feb. 10.—Harold F. Schwab 


of the class of 1922, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, was heard on Thurs- 
day evening in a recital of organ compo- 
sitions in Jordan Hall. He _ played 
Bach’s Sonata in D Minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata in F Minor, Vierne’s 
Fourth Symphony, Saint-Saéns’ Prelude 
and Fugue in E Flat, a concert piece 
bv Thiele Matins and Evensong by 
Faulkes, and three movements from the 
G Minor Symphony of Lemare. 
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Mary Clark, Soprano 


Boston, Feb. 12.—Mary 
prano, gave her second annual 
recital at Symphony Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 7. At this concert, called 
a “Color Concert,” Miss Clark intro- 
duced an interesting innovation in the 
presentation of her songs. Conscious 
of the varying moods suggested by her 
music and of the corresponding moods 
suggested by colors, she sought to unite 
both music and colors in a manner to in- 
tensify or underline the _ prevailing 
moods of her songs. With the hall in 
comparative darkness, two spot lights, 
one on each side of the balcony, poured 
the different colors of the rainbow in 
varied combinations upon the singer. 
Miss Clark’s gown, of a bright silver 
texture, reflected these colors in striking 
fashion. According to a _ preconceived 
plan, the operators of the lights varied 
their colors to correspond with the emo- 
tional changes in the music. 

Miss Clark spoke enthusiastically of 
her novel experiment, which met with in- 
terest and approval from her audience. 
“Color,” she declared, “excites our emo- 
tions and suggests ideas just as music 
does. Red, for example, suggests ar- 
dent and dramatic emotions; dark blue 
has a melancholy effect; green is pastoral 
and restful; purple is somber and majes- 
tic, and so forth. Consequently, I be- 
lieve that the aids of music’s sister art, 
that of color, can be helpfully employed 
by the composer. I have noticed that 
certain concert artists have their individ- 
ual ideas on the manner in which halls 
should be lighted to put the audience in 
a receptive frame of mind. Some have 
employed footlights, others amber spot 
lights, and others varying methods of 
their own. In my color concert, I have 
carried the idea of color to what I think 
is its logical conclusion in the concert 
hall. 

“The music of Brahms, Reger, Wolf, 
Stravinsky, Rachmaninoff, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Fourdrain, Dupare, De- 
bussy, and of the American composers, 
who were represented in my program, 
was replete with moods, to the portrayal 
of which I felt colors could lend their 
peculiar aid. Accordingly, my color-con- 
cert was conceived, and the success which 
it achieved has encouraged me to adopt 
the plan of color schemes for subsequent 
concerts.” 

Miss Clark was a protégée of the late 
Enrico Caruso, and after studying for a 
time with Mme. Sembrich became a pupil 
of Mme. Viafora. Her voice possesses 
lyric warmth and beauty, and shows 
special adaptability for coloratura. She 
sang one group of songs with Duo-Art 
accompaniment. For the rest of the pro- 
gram Henry Levine plaved the accom- 
paniments. W. J. PARKER. 
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HAIL GALLO OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 





San Carlo Forces Open Week’s 
Season—Paderewski 
a Visitor 
By Helen Pitkin Schertz 
NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 10.—Operagoers 
in this city have shown the utmost en- 


thusiasm in their reception of the San 


Carlo Company, which opened a week’s 
season at the Tulane Theater on Jan. 
28. Fortune Gallo has shown that it 
is possible to produce grand opera at 
popular prices, even under the heavy 
expenses of traveling today, and the 
warmth of the greeting must have sur- 
prised a company unaccustomed to audi- 
ences mainly representative of the Latin 
races, for it was an ordinary sight to see 
women tear the corsage bouquets from 
their gowns and throw them at the feet 
of the artists. 

The season began with “Bohéme,”’ in 
which Anna Fitziu appeared as Mimi 
and Ruggerio Baldrich as Rodolfo. Both 
artists sang with fine effect in the sec- 
ond and third acts. Mario Valle acted 
authoritatively as Marcel and used his 
baritone voice admirably. Sofia Charle- 
bois was a vivacious Musetta. The cast 
also included Pietro de Biasi as Colline, 
Giuseppe Interrante as Schaunard and 
Natale Cervi as Benoit. Carlo Peroni 
led his forces decisively. These included 
a number of local musicians, who aug- 
mented the orchestra. 

In “Madama Butterfly,” on Jan. 29, 
Tamaki Miura impersonated Cio-Cio- 
San and seemed to have strengthened in 
vocal power since her appearance here 
at the French Opera House. Romeu 
Boseacci sang the réle of Pinkerton in 
resonant voice and acted well. Richard 
Bonelli’s Sharpless was vocally and his- 
trionically effective and Anita Klinova 
was a satisfactory Suzuki. 

“Aida” was performed on Jan. 30, 
when Marie Rappold was decidedly suc- 
cessful in the title-réle; Amador Fama- 
das gained immediate favor as Rada- 
mes; Stella DeMette was excellent as 
Amneris and Mr. Valle was again in 
character as Amonasro. 

Josephine Lucchese was an attractive 
Gilda in the performance of “Rigoletto” 
on Jan. 31. Mr. Bonelli fully met the 
demands of the title-réle and Mr. Bald- 
rich was excellent as the Duke. Miss 
DeMette as Maddalena and Mr. de Biasi 
as Sparafucile completed an effective list 
of principals. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski met with an 
ovation at his recital at Jerusalem Tem- 
ple on Jan. 30. His program includ- 


ed Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” 
Schumann’s Fantasy, a Chopin group 
and some Liszt numbers, and he was 
obliged to give five encores. 

The concert by the New Orleans 
Symphony, under the auspices of the 
New Orleans Conservatory on Jan. 27, 
demonstrated the great strides made by 
this body of musicians during the last 
few months under the baton of Ernesv 
Schuyten. The “Unfinished” Symphony 
of Schubert was played with breadth 
and fine tone, and four Norwegian 
Dances by Grieg were admirably given. 


soloist in the 
Concerto in C Minor by Saint-Saéns, 
displayed technical virtuosity. Theo- 
dore Roehl sang with distinction the 
Handel aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves.” O’Hara’s “There Is No Death” 
was given as an encore, the singer being 
aecompanied by Elizabeth Martin of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, who has come 
here to reside. 

The Saturday Music Circle gave one 
of its series of recitals on Jan. 27 at 
Tulane University. A Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by Carpenter was played by 
René Salomon and Eugenie Wehrmann- 
Shaffner, and others who took part were 
Mary V. Malony, Marie Bays, Virginia 
Westbrook and Kitty Levy. 


Genevieve Pitot, as the 





FLONZALEYS IN CHARLESTON 





Local Soprano Heard in Recital—Musi- 
cal Society Gives Program 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 10.—The 
Flonzaley quartet was heard for the third 
time locally in a recital under the aus- 
pices of the Charleston Musical Society, 
in the Victory Theater on Feb. 4. The 
program included Beethoven’s quartet in 


F; Arnold Bax’s Quartet in G, and a 
number by Joseph Speaight. Among the 
encores was a movement from an un- 
finished quartet by Menn, an aviator 
killed during the recent war. 

Lucille Nellson, local soprano, gave a 
song recital in Hibernian Hall on Jan. 
29. A large audience applauded a pro- 
gram which included an aria from 
“Tosca,” “La Partida” by Alvarez, “The 
Song of the Open” by LaForge, and the 
old song, “Long, Long Ago.” Miss Nel- 
son, in April, will go to Europe to con- 
tinue her vocal study. 

An “intime” recital was sponsored by 
the Charleston Musical Society on Jan. 
29. Jean Howe, a twelve-year-old pupil 
of Hester Finger, played well numbers 
by Paradisi, Hummel and Liszt. Mrs. 
G. A. Sward, soprano, sang a group of 
songs, including “Eternal God” by 
O’Hara. Maud Gibbon, ’cellist, and 
Thomas Hennessy, pianist, played a Bee- 
thoven Sonata. A chorus of ten women’s 
voices gave two part-songs by Rach- 
maninoff. V. G. TUPPER. 





CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Feb. 10.—The January meeting of the 
music section of the Chapel Hill Com- 
munity Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. Patrick Henry Winston. Arn all- 
American program was given, includ- 
ing a group of piano compositions by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Dett’s “Juba 
Dance,” played by Mrs. A. S. Wheeler; 
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“Worth going far to hear—what was 
heard was 


Morning World, Dec. 3, 1922. 


“Technical brilliance; expressive ca- 
pacity.”—New York Tribune, Dec. 3, 


1922. 


“A poet-pianist reflecting good taste 
and musicianly 


American, Dec. 3, 1922. 


“A master pianist; a virtuoso.”’—Salis- 


bury, N. C., Post, Nov. 22, 1922. 
*A rare combination of musical vir- 


tues.” 


21, 1922. 
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the Coleridge-Taylor piano arrangement 
of “Deep River” and “Eros” by Adolf 
Foerster, played by Mrs. Winston. 
Thomas Hamilton sang _ Burleigh’s 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”; “If, When 
the Day Is Over,” a manuscript work by 
Anne Woodall, and his own setting of 
“May the Maiden,” with a violin ob- 
bligato played by Herman Weihe. The 
united choirs of Chapel Hill sang “The 
Ten Virgins,” by Alfred Gaul, at the 
Sprunt Memorial Church on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 28, under the leadership of 
Thomas Hamilton of the department ot 
music of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Solo parts were taken by Mrs. 
Learned, Mrs. T. H. Hamilton, Mrs. G. 
H. Paulsen, Mrs. A. C. Howell, Roy An- 
derson and George Lawrence. The or- 
gan accompaniments and solos were 
played by Mrs. A. S. Wheeler. The work 
was much enjoyed by a large audience. 
THOMAS H. HAMILTON. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Feb. 3.—The chief musical interest re- 
cently centered in the San Carlo Opera 
Company, which gave Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” on Jan. 24, at Ryman 
Auditorium. The house was packed, a 
great number standing throughout the 
entire evening. Tamaki Miura, in the 
title réle, was enthusiastically received, 
and Anita Klinova, as Suzuki, did ex- 
cellent work. In anticipation of the per- 
formance, Ruby Rives gave a synopsis of 
the opera in the auditorium of the Y. W. 
C. A. on the evening of Jan. 19. Miss 
Rives was in costume, as was Mrs. 
Thomas Malone, Jr., the latter singing 
the entrance song of Cio Cio San and 
“One Fine Day.” F. Arthur Henkel at 
the piano, with Sarah Shepherd and 
Aline Fentress, violins, and Mrs. J. A. 
Wands, viola, gave two numbers. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 





CHARLOTTEVILLE, VA. 


Feb. 3.—At a recent ensemble concert 
in the Art Room the following program 
was given: Trio in C Minor, Haydn; 
Trio in C Minor, Ov. 66, Mendelssohn. 
The Alumni Association of the Un1- 
versity of Virginia is conducting a song 
contest. Fifty dollars in prizes has been 
offered for the best Virginia song. A 
recital was given by the piano pupils of 
Sallie Willie Sterling on Jan. 17. On 
Jan. 21 an informal musicale was given 
in Madison Hall, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. E. Walker, hostess of the Y. M. 
C. A. Doris Wood, pianist, and a quartet 
from the University Glee Club furnished 
interesting musical numbers. 

FRANCES D. MEADE. 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Feb. 10.—Fritz Kreisler was presented 
in the second recital of a series managed 
by Mrs. L. L. Wharton, in the National 
Theater on Feb. 2. An audience which 
overflowed upon the stage applauded the 
violinist in a program which included 
several of his own compositions. 

CHARLES TROXELL. 





ROCK HILL, S. C. 


Feb. 30.—The concert by Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink, given on Jan. 24 as one of 
the Artists’ Course of Winthrop College, 
was of unusual interest. With her won- 
derful voice, unsurpassed art and inspir- 
ing personality, the contralto thrilled her 
large audience to such an extent that 
time after time she was recalled even 
though she had responded generously 
with encores. Although all of her songs 


were superbly sung, special mention 
might be made of “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” by Saint-Saéns, “The Erl- 
king” by Schubert,” and “The Cry of 
Rachel” by Mary Turner Salter. As her 
assistant, Charles Carver, bass, sang 
two groups of songs with intelligence. 
Katharine Hoffman was accompanist. 
H. ANDRE SCHMIDT. 





NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 3.—The largest audience of this 
season crowded the Ghent Club Hall to 
hear Christine Willcox, soprano, in re- 
cital, on Jan. 27. The audience greeted 
the singer with a very enthusiastic ap- 
plause, demanding encores after each 
group of songs. The program included 
numbers by Martini, Grétry, Wolf-Fer- 
rari, Duparc, Fourdrain, Cyril Scott, 
Pearl Curran, Wintter Watts and Frank 
LaForge, and arias from “Boheme” and 
“Faust.” The Chamber Music Society 
opened its season of Sunday afternoon 
recitals with the Baltimore String Quar- 
tet, consisting of Gustav Strube, con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony; Bart 
Wirtz, Frank Gittelson and Herbert 
Bangs. The organization is featuring 
works of Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn. 

LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





ROCK HILL, S. C. 


Feb. 10.—Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn 
and the Denishawn Dancers appeared in 
the Artists’ Series at Winthrop College, 
before a capacity audience, on Jan. 21. 
Among the numbers exceptionally well 
received were Miss St. Denis’ interpreta- 


tion of Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and 
Granados’ “Denza Espagnola, No. 5,” 


and a Tango composed by Jonas and 
Mana Zucca’s “Valse Brillante,” danced 
by Mr. Shawn, all of which were re- 





peated, H. A. SCHMIDT. 
DOTHAN, ALA. 
Feb. 3.—The Dothan Harmony Club 


presented John Proctor Mills in a pro- 
gram of his own songs and piano works 
at the New Opera House on Jan. 18. In 
the same _ recital several manuscript 
songs by Mrs. W. S. Wilson, president 
of the club, were sung by Mrs. Logue 
and W. S. Garfield. Mr. Mills spoke be- 
fore the students of the Dothan High 
School and was guest of honor at din- 
ners given by the Kiwanis and Dothan 
Harmony clubs in the course of his visit. 





ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 10.—The Flonzaley Quartet ap- 
peared in concert here on Feb. 2 under 
the auspices of the Music Club, the pro- 
gram consisting of Novak’s Quartet in 
G, Op. 22; Beethoven’s Quartet in E 
Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, and Frank Bridge’s 
“Londonderry Air,” all played in the 
superb style of this fine body of musi- 
cians. Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, and 
the Denishawn Dancers gave a success- 
ful performance here on Jan. 25. 

HELEN K. SPAIN. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Feb. 10.—Ernest Hutcheson was pre- 
sented in a piano recital of much excel- 
lence, the second event in the Musical 
Art Club’s series, on Jan. 23. His pro- 
gram included Bach’s “Chromatic” Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata 
quasi Fantasia, Op. 27, No. 2 (miscalled 
the “Moonlight’”), a Chopin group, Mr. 
Hutcheson’s arrangement of the “Magic 
Fire Scene” from “Walkiire,” and his 
own Prelude and Caprice. The artist’s 
fine interpretations brought demands for 
many encores. VIRGINIA TUPPER. 


BEREA, KY. 


Feb. 10.—Alexander Skibinsky, violin- 
ist, and Myra Reed Skibinsky, soprano 
and pianist, were heard in a joint re- 
cital in Berea College auditorium on 
Jan. 22. Mr. Skibinsky gave a good 
performance of violin works to accom- 
paniments by Mrs. Skibinsky. The lat- 
ter is possessor of a flexible coloratura 
soprano and sang effectively the aria, 
“Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and 
other numbers. 











Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, who will be heard 
at music festivals to be held in Newark 
and Spartanburg, has been engaged for 
the Ann Arbor Festival in May. 
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~ REINER LEADS NEW 


Elena Gerhardt Soloist with 
Symphony in Cincinnati— 
Club Programs Given 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 10.—Modern Italian 
music was a feature of the eighth pro- 
gram of the Cincinnati Symphony and 
Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, was the 
soloist, on Feb. 3. The orchestra played 
Pizzetti’s “Pisanella” Suite, Respighi’s 
“Ballade of the Gnomides” and Hugo 
Wolf’s “Italian Serenade.” The first two 
works, performed locally for the first 
time, impressed hearers by their novelty. 
Miss Gerhardt sang numbers by Mar- 
cello and Gluck and a Strauss group, in- 
cluding the lovely “Cacilie,”’ with great 
beauty of tone. Fritz Reiner conducted 
judiciously, his players giving a per- 
formance of clarity and appeal. 

At the “popular” concert of the fol- 
lowing day by the Symphony Margaret 
Spaulding, soprano, was the soloist, sing- 
ing Wagner’s “Traume” and two songs 
of Liszt, one of them with a violin ob- 
bligato by the concertmaster. The or- 
chestra, under Mr. Reiner, gave spirited 
readings of Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” and 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. 

The Hyde Park Music Club gave a 
program devoted largely to Cincinnati 
composers in Library Hall on Feb. 6. 





WORKS FROM ITALY 


Grace G. Gardner, Emma B. Scully, Mar- 
garet McClure Sitt, Rose Gores-Rock- 
well, Corinne Moore-Lawson and Louise 
Snodgrass were represented by songs 
sung by Mrs. Adam Pope, Mrs. William 
Greenland, Mrs. Charles Dalton, Mrs. 
Louetta Lueke, Mrs. Helena R. Scheu 
and Clifford Cunard. 


A program of chamber music was 
given before the Clifton Music Club at 
the home of Mrs. Louis Merke: on Feb. 6 
by Ilse Huebner, pianist; Ottilie Rei- 
niger, violinist, and May A. Heermann, 
‘cellist. Explanatory notes were read 
by Mrs. Louis Luebbert. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave a pro- 
gram of choruses for women’s voices 
on Feb. 7. The assisting artist, Mrs. R. 


E. Wells, violinist, played a Romance by 
Wieniawski, a Bach-Kreisler Gavotte 
and a Serenade by Louise Snodgrass, 
who played her accompaniments. The 
chorus of thirty-two members of the 
club under the leadership of Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, the president, sang well a Sere- 
nade by Augustus O. Palm, local com- 
poser. In “The River of Stars,” by Bow- 
den, Mrs. Louis Poock sang the solos. 





MODEST ALTSCHULER WILL 
CONDUCT IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Engaged to Lead Orchestra in Moving 
Picture Theater—Levitzki Among 
Visitors 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 10.—With 
the engagement of Modest Altschuler, 
the organizer and conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony of New York, the Circle 
Theater announces the new leader as the 
first symphony conductor to enter the 
motion picture field. Mr. Altschuler will 
be welcomed by music lovers who have 
attended many concerts given by his or- 
chestra in past years. He will assume 

his new duties on Feb. 18. 

Mischa Levitzki was heard in a recital 
at the Murat Theater on Sundav after- 
noon, Feb. 4, when a fine program, ex- 
cellently played, was given before a 
small audience. Works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Ravel and Debussy were 
chosen to display the artistry of this 
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young pianist. The Ona B. Talbot Fine 
Arts Association sponsored the concert. 

The Federation of Public School 
Teachers presented Thurlow Lieurance, 
authority on Indian music, and Mrs. 
Lieurance, soprano, assisted by- George 
B. Tack, flautist, in a concert on Feb. 5, 
which was as delightful as it was in- 
structive. The songs were charmingly 
interpreted by Mrs. Lieurance, who ap- 
peared in Indian costume, accentuating 
the significance of the music. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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Marguerita Sylva, Mezzo-Soprano 

Marguerita Sylva, mezzo - soprano, 
whose singing of the réle of Carmen has 
brought her recognition in many parts of 
the country, has been equally successful 
in her presentation of her “at home” 
musicales, which she has introduced in 
New York and other cities. She has just 
returned from a short tour of the Middle 
West, where her interesting talks proved 
a decided asset to her vocal accomplish- 
ments. She was also heard with much 
success in recitals in Richmond and 
Philadelphia and was scheduled to sing 
for the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Feb. 13. 

Mme. Sylva believes that the purpose 
of a recital is to give pleasure, and it has 
been her experience that the audience re- 
ceives the greatest amount of enjoyment 
when the artist explains the number she 
sings. She is at present studying with 
Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder, New York sing- 
ing teacher. 

Philadelphia Club Hears Robert Braun 

Robert Braun, pianist, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Matinée Musi- 
cal Club of Philadelphia on Jan. 16 and 
appeared in recital in Allentown, Pa., 
on Feb. 1. Under the auspices of the 
Braun School of Music, Georges Enesco 
appeared as soloist with th Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in the Hippodrome at 


Pottsville, Pa., on Jan. 31. Louis 
Graveure was the soloist at a concert 
given on Feb. 12. 
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SALINA PLANS FESTIVAL 
TO OPEN MEMORIAL HALL 


Event to Take Place in November— 
Music Memory Contest Starts— 
Alice Gentle Sings 

SALINA, KAN., Feb. 10.—Salina’s new 
Memorial Hall, to be completed this 
summer, will be formally opened with a 
Fall Music Festival early in November. 
The completion of this building will give 
Salina a long desired auditorium, with 
seating capacity of approximately 3,500. 
The Spring Music Festival previously 
under consideration has been abandoned. 
Dean Ernest L. Cox of the Wesleyan 
School of Music will have charge of the 
autumn event, which is to be sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

A music memory contest was opened 
in the public schools here on Feb. 5, 
under the direction of C. F. Lebow, Mary 
Gibson Smith and Mrs. Fredericka Rose 
music supervisors of the schools. The 
contest is to continue for ten weeks. 
Mrs. Willard Van Slyck is chairman of 
the prize committee, and Daisie Bush 
is publicity chairman. 

Alice Gentle, dramatic soprano, was 
heard in recital here on the evening of 
Jan. 29, in the second event in the 
Fritschy Series. Miss Gentle made a 
distinctly favorable impression and re- 
ceived much spontaneous applause. 

Members of the faculty of the Wes- 
leyan College of Music gave a recital at 
the Grand Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 28. Ruth Foristall and Carl Jes- 
sen pianists; Hjalmar Bernhardt, violin- 
ist, and Dean Cox, vocalist, were heard 
on the program. 

MARIAN STECK. 





Mischa Levitzki, pianist, is schedulea 
to appear with orchestra seven times in 
the month of February, each time under 
the baton of Albert Coates. These in- 
clude appearances in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. 
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composer of four of the program num- 
bers and the arranger of yet another. 
Following the Handel Sonata for 
‘cello and piano in G Minor, in which, 
as in the other numbers, Miriam Allen 
proved a very capable associate at the 
piano, Mr. Hollman brought forward his 
Second Concerto, in A Minor, a well- 
balanced work with much grateful the- 
matic material and written, as would be 
expected, with an especially keen feeling 
for the ’cello’s idiomatic potentialities. 
He played the solo part with a great 
deal of verve and with tonal quality of 
a beauty and warmth well remembered 
from an earlier period of his career, and 
his resourceful musical imagination 
found further scope in the three move- 
ments of Widor’s Suite in E Minor. 
There were times when his intonation 
was not quite accurate and in rapid pas- 
sage work his fingers were not always 
responsive to his wishes, but his playing 
throughout was that of an artist of fine 
sensibilities, ripe musicianship and au- 
thoritative command of style. His deli- 
cately effective performance of his own 
piquant Senenade evoked a demand for 
a second hearing of it, and there was 
much applause also for his “Petite 
Valse.” Other numbers were his “Le 
Rouet,” his transcription of the aria 
from Schumann’s Piano Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor, and Beethoven’s Varia- 
tions on a theme from “Judas Macca- 
beeus.” H. J. 


Max Olanoff, Feb. 8 


Max Olanoff, violinist, gave his second 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Feb. 8. A large audience listened appre- 
ciatively to a well-arranged program 
that included the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto, a Larghetto and the Minuet in 
F by Handel, the Paganini-Kreisler Pre- 
lude and Allegro, and numbers by Tor 
Aulin, Burmester and Kreisler. The 
first performance of a Waltz, Op. 7, by 
Franklin Ford, revealed a composition of 
grace and pleasing melodic content. Sev- 
eral encores followed the scheduled num- 
bers. The accompaniments were played 
by John Warren Erb. R. E. 


Chamber Music Society, Feb. 9 


The second subscription concert of its 
season was given by the New York 
Chamber Music Society on Friday of last 
week. The program offered the usua! 
amount of novelty and variety that the 
concerts of this organization always 
have, comprising a Quintet in D by 
Caplet—played from manuscript—and, 
by way of contrast, a Sonata for two 
violins and piano by Loeillet, an early 
eighteenth century composer, returning 
to the modern idiom in Griffes’ “The 
Lake at Evening,” “The Vale of Dreams” 
and “The Night Winds,” which were 
transcribed for the Chamber Music So- 
ciety by the composer, and ending with 
Beethoven’s Septet in E Flat. 

André Caplet’s Quintet is by no means 
a work of the first order, but it has 
touches of melodic charm and a fresh- 
ness in its thematic material that made 
it an agreeable number, especially in the 
exvert hands of the artists who pre- 
sented it. Scipione Guidi, Arthur Lich- 
stein and Carolyn Beebe gave a delight- 
ful performance of the Loeillet Sonata. 
It was played with the delicacv and 
finesse that the work demands. The 
Griffes compositions, better known in 
their original piano version, were full of 
color and sensuous harmonic beauty, 
which the players stressed with admira- 
ble understanding. The Beethoven 
Septet was the crowning excellence of 
the program and closed an evening that 
marked another notable success for this 
fine body of artists. S.D. 


. Bonucci-Bibb, Feb. 9 


A recital of sonatas for ’cello and 
piano is of less frequent occurrence tha1 
a program of similar music for violin 
and piano, and in consequence thereof 
there was a special interest attached to 
the program presented by Arturo Bon- 
‘cellist, and Frank Bibb, pianist, in 








uccl, 
Aeolian Hall last Friday afternoon. 
The works brought forward were 


Chopin’s seldom-played Sonata, Op. 65, 
a new Sonata in one movement, by An- 
tonio Veretti, and the familar César 
Franck Sonata, more commonly played 
by the violin than the ’cello, with the 
piano, although written for both instru- 
ments by the composer. 


In point of musical interest, pride of 
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place must be given to the Franck alae 
whose manifold beauties seemed to lose 
little, if anything, from having the part 
usually associated with the violin in- 
vested with the more somber and sonor- 
ous tonal resources of the ’cello, espe- 
cially with a tone of such ingratiating 
quality as Mr. Bonucci brought to bear 
upon it. The Veretti novelty, given its 
first performance on any stage, proved 
to be a work of interesting material and 
craftsmanship, and the Chopin Sonata, 
which represents the Polish master in 
some of his least inspired moments, was 
interesting mainly because it is rarely 
heard. 

Throughout the program the young 
Italian ’cellist played with notable 
beauty of tone and sensitive feeling for 
the subtleties of style, and Mr. Bibb dis- 
played a ready command of technical 
problems involved, a tone of good qual- 
ity and a penetrating understanding of 
the art of ensemble playing. There were 
rhythmic angularities at times when 
more plastic treatment would have been 
more in place, and it cannot be said that 
the emotional significance of the music 
was by any means fully realized, but the 
playing throughout was governed by 
artistic poise and it was evident that it 
afforded the audience a great deal of 
pleasure. H. J. 


Sigrid Onegin, Feb. 10 
Sigrid Onegin has been heard in vari- 
ous capacities since her arrival in this 
country last fall, in one previous recital, 


with the Philadelphia orchestra, the 
Friends of Music, and in two—only 
two!-—performances at the Metropoli- 


tan. It was said of this singer at the 
time of her début here with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra that hers was one of 
the most significant voices sent us by 
Europe in the last two decades. Fre- 
quent rehearing of Mme. Onegin con- 
firms this statement, and it is difficult to 
review her recital of last Saturday with- 
out falling into fulsome superlatives. 
The voice still impresses as being one 
of heavenly beauty and faultless in pro- 
duction, and its scale of an evenness that 
is extraordinary. Of the program nou 
so much can be said. The first group, of 
early Italian songs, was of ineffable 
charm, and Paisiello’s “Nel Cor Piu” 
was sung with a fluency that many a 
coloratura soprano might envy. Men- 
delssohn’s “Hexenlied” was of fair in- 
terest, but Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel’s 
“Ttalien’” was futile. Not so, however, 
Hugo Wolf’s “Morgenstimmung,” which 
brought forth diapason tones like those 
of a great organ, or the same com- 
poser’s “Feuerrieter,” which was sung 
with a dramatic intensity sufficient to 
make, in the words of Mrs. Barbry Ale- 
shine, “an oyster walk up your back.” 
Of the third group, in French, Bizet’s 
Pastorale was the best. A final group in 
English was of incredible futility, but a 
group of encores restored one’s good 
humor. These included the Schumann 
“Friihlingsnacht,” divinely sung; Moz- 
art’s “Hallelujah,” which almost drew 
one from one’s seat with a shout of joy, 
and the Brindisi from “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
If the lights had not been put out the 
audience would probably still be there 
clamoring for encores. As it was, they 
went home grateful for some of the 
purest singing that has ever been vouch- 
safed to human ears. Michael Rauch- 
eisen was at the piano. J.A. H. 


Johanna Gadski, Feb. 10 


Echoing her successes in the Wag- 
nerian operas at the Metropolitan in 
other years, Johanna Gadski appeared 
in a concert of arias from the famous 
music dramas in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening. With the assistance of 
Dirk Foch and the City Symphony, the 
soprano sang “Dich, theure Halle,” and 
Elizabeth’s Prayer from “Tannhiauser”; 
Isolde’s Narrative and the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” and Briinn- 
hilde’s “Immolation” Scene from “Gétter- 
dammerung.” It was a program with 
which no singer of unripened artistic 
powers could have hoped to cope success- 
fully, and one which required a voice of 
great power and range. There was 
much to command admiration in Mme. 
Gadski’s delivery of this music. In many 
respects the voice is of the same quality 
as was familiar to opera-goers during 
the last few years of her appearances 
at the opera house. The higher notes 
are still brilliant and many of them re- 
tain their old thrill, but there is much 
breathiness and lack of power in the 
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lower medium part of her voice. Never- 
theless, there was a fine sweep in her 
delivery and a dramatic fervor that 
carried the singer successfully through 
her program, often with convincing re- 
sults. Hlizabeth’s Prayer was sung with 
fine feeling and sustained tone, and there 
was considerable beauty in her singing 
of the Jsolde music. Yet the most con- 
vincing singing, although it was some- 
times too strenuous, was done in the 
“Immolation” Scene. A none too large 
audience gave her vociferous applause 
and at the close of the program she twice 
sang Briinnhilde’s Call. The orchestra, 
on the whole, gave excellent support and, 
in addition, played with fine spirit the 
Overture to “Tannhiauser,” the Prelude 
to Act III of “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey” from 
“Gotterdimmerung,” Mr. Foch conduct- 
ing without score. H. C. 


London String Quartet, Feb 10 


Modern music which found within the 
limitations of string quartet writing 
ample opportunity for expression that 
had a large measure of charm and sug- 
gestion, as well as technical and struc- 
tural freedom, was given place in the 
first of this season’s New York concerts 
by the London String Quartet in Aeolian 
Hall last Saturday, postponed from sev- 
eral weeks ago by reason of the sudden 
illness of James Levey, the quartet’s first 
violinist. Mr. Levey’s place is being 
taken, temporarily, by Arthur Beckwith 
of London, an experienced and gifted 
player. With the ensemble thus recon- 
stituted, the Londoners placed between 
Mozart’s B Flat and a third of Bee- 
thoven’s “Rasoumoffsky” Quartet, J. B. 
McEwen’s “Biscay” (No. 8, in A), a 
work unfamiliar to American audiences; 
and in so doing uncloistered one of the 
finest products of the young Celtic 
school that has found its way overseas. 

A year ago the visiting group played 
the same composer’s “Threnody,” with 
like success. Saturday afternoon they 
presented one movement of it as an ad- 
ditional number, after the “Biscay” quar- 
tet. The juxtaposition enhanced its 
effect. Later, Frank Bridge’s re-setting 
of Horne’s “Cherry Ripe” gave a third 
glimpse into the manner in which the 
composers of this school are utilizing the 
string quartet, employing devices and 
effects often more suggestive of orches- 
tral writing than of the traditional em- 
ployment of the chambered strings. 

The “Biscay” quartet, which is dedi- 
cated to the Londoners, bespeaks the 
technique of the day without courting 
the bizarre or denying euphony. There 
are three movements which have been 
given French titles (one wonders why), 
“Le Phare,’ the lighthouse; “Les 
Dunes,” and “Le Racleuse,” the woman 
fiddler. The first of these emphasizes 
the soundest musicianship. The hand 
which shaped it was one that moved 
surely and firmly to the desired end. 
But this is the least grateful of the three 
movements, texture apparently having 
occupied the composer more than ma- 
terial or mood. The second, shimmer- 
ing though it is with those recollections 
of “Pelléas” which the younger Britons 
seem to flee from in vain. presents a 
theme of tangible beauty and a distinc- 
tive atmosphere of its own. The final 
movement is an exhilarating one, akin in 
spirit to the liveliest of folk music, 
and quickened with many imaginative 
touches. 

The playing of the Londoners, which 
seemed unduly edged and _ otherwise 
slightly below their previous standard at 
the beginning of the concert, improved 
as the program progressed and left no 


wish unfilled in the McEwen work. 
Beethoven fared better than Mozart, 
since the latter came first. It was 


scarcely to be expected that all the for- 
mer mutuality and unanimity of spirit, 
as well as of technical execution, would 
be retained with a change of personnel, 
specially where the first violin chair was 
involved. Mr. Beckwith played exceed- 
ingly well, and it was not at all sur- 
prising that he did not altogether suc- 
ceed in fusing his tone or merging his 
style in the ensemble to the same degree 
as the other players. An over-incisive- 
ness of accent, a tone a little too pene- 
trating, and a slight aggressiveness of 
manner remain to be overcome. But 
meanwhile, the Londoners go songfully 
on their way, combining with their fine 
appreciation of all the subtleties of 
string quartet playing the vigor and the 
masculinity of style that are character- 
istic of them. O. T. 


Elena Gerhardt Devotes Last 
Program to Wolf 

Elena Gerhardt’s final New York 
cital for the season, in the Town Hall la 
Sunday afternoon, was entirely devot 
to works of Hugo Wolf. The sopran 
command of beautiful tone in lega 
singing was inimitably shown in su 
songs as “Und willst du deinen Lik 
sten sterben sehen,” “Anakreons Gra 
and “Wenn du zu den Blumen gehsi 
The familiar interpretative artistry 
Miss Gerhardt proved as potent as ev: 
especially in semi-humorous numbers 
lyrics from the “Italienisches Liede 
buch” of Heyse. A tendency to sac: 
fice tone to the demands of her mo. 
dramatic numbers constituted a blemis 
slight indeed in this versatile artist 
work. Michael Raucheisen, a fine a 
companist, was at the piano. R.M.K. 





Meta Christensen Heard in Song Recita 


Meta Christensen, contralto, made h: 
début as a recital artist before the Ne, 
York public on the afternoon of Feb. | 
with Ellmer Zoller at the piano. Miss 
Christensen sang four groups of songs: 
the first by Early Italian composer 
with Haydn’s “Mermaid’s Song” at the 
end, three songs of Moussorgsky, two 
French numbers and a modern group in 
English. Miss Christensen’s best singing 
was in two songs of Grieg, ‘‘Margaret- 
lein” and “Lauf der Welt,” sung in Ger 
man. A large audience expressed it 
appreciation with prolonged applause. 





Paderewski to Play Again in New York 


Ignace J. Paderewski will give hi 
third New York concert of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Apri! 
22, making his fifth New York appear- 
ance since his return to the concert 
stage. The pianist has already bee: 
heard in two recitals and twice as sol 
ist with the New York Symphony. 





Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, wil 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Friday evening, Feb. 23. 
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Coates Conducts His Farewell Concerts of Season 
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(;uest Conductor Assisted by 
Levitzki and Siloti in Final 
Programs— New Casella 
Version of an Albeniz Work 
Played by Philharmonic— 
Van Vliet and Enid Watkins 
Among Soloists of Week 


\ ITH the news of the resignation 
) of Josef Stransky from the 
jeadership of the Philharmonic quick- 
ening interest in orchestral activities 
last week, New York audiences had 
concerts by the three local orchestras 
and Leopold Stokowski’s Philadel- 
phians to supply them with their tonal 
pabulum. 

The Philadelphia visitors were heard 
Tuesday evening, without soloist. Albert 
Coates bade farewell for the season to 
New York Symphony audiences at con- 
certs in which the pianists, Mischa Le- 
vitzki and Alexander Siloti, participated. 


Alfredo Casella assisted Willem Mengel- 
berg and the Philharmonic at the mid- 
week pair of concerts by that orchestra 
and also at the opening of a new series 
of educational concerts in Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday evening. The Italian 
modernist’s newly orchestrated version 
of Albeniz’s “Spanish Rhapsody” was 
the only unfamiliar music presented dur- 
ing the week. Cornelius van Vliet, ’cell- 
ist, was soloist at the Sunday Philhar- 
monic program. Enid Watkins, soprano, 
made her first New York appearance 
with the City Symphony Wednesday. 





Stokowski Plays Brahms 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 


Stokowski, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 6, evening. The program: 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor......... Brahms 


‘A Night on Bald Mountain’’....Moussorgsky 
TWO SEV MIMONOGIOG ss 65 ccc asi cceciarescos Satie 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Finlandia’’........ Sibelius 

What commanding massiveness and 
strength is in the First Symphony of 
Brahms! The oftener this work is 
heard, the more imposing is its grandeur, 
its boldness of conception, and the range 
of vision which the composer reveals in 
its pages. Though Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading of the score at this concert was 
less vigorous than might have been ex- 
pected, there could be no question of the 
sincerity with which the Symphony was 
played, or of the artistic beauty with 
which the rich colors of the gorgeous 
canvas were developed. 

The melodious themes of the slow 
movement were particularly beautiful, 
and in the interpretation of the Finale, 
the profusion of material was worked up 
with magnificent effect until in the 
climax the ensemble was superb. Im- 
perative recalls for the conductor fol- 
lowed the performance, the members of 
the band also rising to acknowledge the 
enthusiasm. 

The uncanny revels on Bald Mountain 
were realistically illustrated; and in 
great contrast to this graphic piece of 
music were the “Gymnopédies” of Satie, 
with their simple charm and sense of 
intangible beauty. “Finlandia” made a 


stirring conclusion to the concert. 
¥. Oe Bs 





A Début with City Symphony 


Enid Watkins, a young soprano who 
has been a student at the Fontainebleau 
school, made her New York début 
Mh ewaggye = afternoon with the City Sym- 

phony, singing three operatic excerpts, 

“Deh Vieni non Tardar” from Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro.” “Air de l’Infante” 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and “O beaux 
réves évanouis” from Saint - Saéns 
“Etienne Marcel.” The young singer 
presented her numbers with reassuring 
poise and with refinement and smoothness 
of delivery. Her voice, if it did not seem 
an unusual one or free of faults of pro- 
duction—among defects being a tendency 

’ unsteadiness in soft high tones, which 
might have been due to nervousness that 
her demeanor did not betray—was of 

velvety texture, musical in quality and 

sympathetic in its inflections. Her dic- 
tion was decidedly better than that usu- 
ally disclosed by fledglings from the 
studios and schools. She was applauded 
with evident cordiality. 


The orchestral program was made up 
of familiar music, virtually all of it 
heard at a previous City Symphony con- 
cert, the numbers including Moussorg- 
sky’s “Night on Bald Mountain,” Boro- 
dine’s “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” 
Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine,” and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” Dirk Foch, now ap- 
parently fully recovered from his illness 
and operation, conducted with no lack of 
vigor. O. T. 





Levitzki with Coates 


The New York Symphony, Albert 
Coates, conductor; Mischa  Levitzki, 
pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8, 
afternoon. The program: 


Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérazade” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Piano Concerto In BB Fiat... ccccccvvce Liszt 
Mr. Levitzki 
Prelude and Good Friday Spell, from 
VERE FAV bees ECE REO SCO eS Wagner 


The program which Mr. Coates pre- 
sented Thursday afternoon and again on 
Friday evening was not one of his more 
notable ones, though he had as soloist 
the brilliant Mischa Levitzki. The 
choice of the Liszt E Flat Concerto was 
not a happy one, for although the pianist 
lavished upon it his most admirable 
qualities of tone and technique, he could 
not make the work sound otherwise than 
sentimental, bombastic and jejune. Mr. 
Levitzki’s art is worthy of better things. 

Rimsky’s tonal replicas of scenes of 
the Arabian Nights were exceedingly 
well played—though the concertmaster’s 
strings shaded from pitch in the “once 
upon a time” theme—and the concert 
reached its high point in them. In one 
of the Wagner excerpts the conductor 
dropped his baton, due, it was said, to a 
cramp of the hand, causing the orchestra 
to stop, and necessitating a new begin- 
ning’. o. F. 





Casella Aids Mengelberg 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Alfredo Casella, 
pianist, assisting artist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 8, evening. The program: 
Overture, “The Roman Carnival’’....Berlioz 
“Mountain” Symphony, for Piano and 

Orchestra 
Spanish Rhapsody for Piano and 

RIPPER 0.0.6.0:00 03.055 648 Albefiiz-Casella 
Choreographic Poem, “The Waltz’’....Ravel 

There was no Strauss, no Beethoven, 
not even any Tchaikovsky or Liszt, on 
the program which Willem Mengelberg 
set before Philharmonic subscribers 
Thursday evening and again the next 
afternoon. It was, in its entirety, fur- 
ther from the septentrional spirit which 
usually has prevailed at this conductor’s 
concerts than any other that can be 
called to mind. Latin and Gallic music 
had its day, with one of the foremost 
of the young Italians, Alfredo Casella, 
at the piano to impart something of the 
warmth of the South to two of the num- 
bers. Of these, the Spanish Rhapsody 
of Albeniz, as orchestrated by Casella, 
was listed as performed for the first 
time in America; the other, d’Indy’s 
Symphony “On a French mountain 
theme,” has been encountered rather in- 
frequently in the orchestral promenade. 

That the Albeniz Rhapsody, one of the 
earlier productions of the gifted and ad- 
venturous Spaniard, was presented with 
new scoring, completed by Casella as re- 
cently as last summer, was due to the 
loss many years ago of the composer’s 
original orchestration. At least one 
other composer known to America, 
Georges Enesco, the Roumanian celeb- 
rity now in this country, anticipated the 
Italian modernist in attempting to re- 
place the lost manuscript. The score 
which Mr. Enesco elaborated from the 
second piano part was played a dozen 
years ago in Paris, shortly after the 
death of Albeniz. Mr. Casella has ex- 
plained that he did not attempt a literal 
reconstruction of the music as its some- 
what youthful author must have written 
it, but sought to evolve a work essen- 
tially modern in color and utilizing every 
resouce of present-day orchestral tech- 
nique. 

The results were highly felicitous. 
The infectious Spanish rhythms of melo- 
dies of the character of the Petenera, the 
Jota Aragonesa and the Malaguena 
were apvreciably enhanced by Mr. Ca- 
sella’s brilliant use of the instruments. 
Only occasionally did he betray an 
eagerness to employ some of the noisier 
—one might say jazzier—devices from 
the trickbag of the ultraists. The ar- 
ranger played the piano part with spirit 
and incisiveness. 


The piano occupied an unobtrusive 
place in the d’Indy Symphony, Mr. Ca- 
sella succeeding in adjusting it to its 
proper place of subserviency to the en- 
semble. d’Indy’s music, now more than 
thirty-five years old, again sounded a 
note of warmth and tenderness absent 
from some salient examples of his later 
and more austere writing. The Cévennes 
folk-tune which supplies in various per- 
mutations the symphony’s chief ma- 
terial, was sung richly and with the com- 
poser’s intended wide variety of mood 
by Mr. Mengelberg’s ever-responsive 
choirs. , 

The Berlioz “Roman Carnival” has 
had few such opulently hued perform- 
ances. For those who like Ravel’s “La 
Valse,” it, too, was absorbingly well 
played, though perhaps here, more than 
anywhere else on the program, something 
of Gallic insinuation was supplanted by 
a heartier and more emphatic accentua- 
tion. 

There was much applause for Mr. 
Mengelberg and for Mr. Casella, the lat- 
ter being recalled to the stage many 
times. The orchestra stood to greet the 
conductor at the time of his first en- 
trance, while the audience, ignorant of 
the resignation of Josef Stransky that 
afternoon after twelve years as leader 
of the Philharmonic, wondered. O. T. 





Coates Bids an Adieu 


The New York Symphony, Albert 
Coates, conductor; Alexander Siloti, 
pianist, soloist; Aeolian Hall, Feb. 11, 
afternoon. The program: 

Overture, ‘‘Don Giovanni’’..........+. Mozart 
“EOORGR: OF TOUR ois $16.00 5:5.595.5% Carnet Liszt 
Mr. Siloti 
‘Death and Transfiguration”’........ Strauss 
THES THANSCTIPGIONS. 6. cc ccceeess Bach-Siloti 
Mr. Siloti 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor...Tschaikovsky 


In bidding adieu to Symphony Society 
audiences at his last New York concert 
this season, Albert Coates gave the Sun- 
day afternoon subscribers a strong and 
richly emotional performance of Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” without, 
however, building his climaxes and 
heaping his contrasts with quite the 
melodramatic vividness of some other 
performances of recent recollection. Mr. 
Coates’ fondness for the music of the 
Russians found expression in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, and his in- 
dividualism of tempo in an acceleration 
of the song-like theme midway in the 
first movement, thereby altering the 
effect of the pulse-beat in the double 
basses. The “Don Giovanni” Overture 
was, tonally, the least satisfactory num- 
ber of the afternoon, the strings having 
an excess of bite, though the result might 
have been different in a larger audi- 
torium. 

Mr. Siloti’s contribution to the pro- 
gram was twofold, as transcriber of 
Bach and interpreter of that master and 
of Liszt. If there is anything more 
bombastic and barren in piano literature 
today than the Liszt Concerto in E Flat, 
played earlier in the week at one of the 
Symphony concerts, it is “The Dance of 
Death,” Liszt’s pitiless paraphrase of 
the “Dies Irae.” Mr. Siloti and the or- 
chestra did all that could be expected 
of them with it. They made it noisy, 
grandiloquent and grotesque. The Bach 
transcriptions, which were of the Organ 
Prelude in E Minor, the Prelude from 
the Cantata, No. 29, and the Siciliana 
from one of the flute sonatas, all adapted 
for the piano by Mr. Siloti, were music 
of another order, and with them the 
pianist achieved much happier, if less 
showy results. 

There was protracted applause for 
Mr. Siloti and Mr. Coates was recalled 
many times to acknowledge demonstra- 


tions of appreciation and good will. 
o. TF. 





Mengelberg Plays the ‘‘Eroica”’ 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Cornelius van 


Vliet, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 11, 
afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica’’)...... Beethoven 
Concerto in A Minor, No. 1, for ’Cello, 
Ce eared: s eek kaw ek es a Saint-Saéns 
Mr. van Vliet 


Excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
3erlioz 
Mr. Mengelberg gave a notably fine 
performance of Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
Symphony last Sunday. His broad and 
virile style is well calculated to imbue 
the work with the heroic spirit that the 
composer intended to portray. His con- 
ception of the composition as a whole 
was noble, dignified. and deeply emo- 


tional, 


with no touch of the superficial 
or sentimental. Even the Scherzo, with 
its vivacity and delicacy—too often 


presented as a mere bit of irrelevant 
ornamentation—was set well within the 
frame of the picture. With all his in- 


sistence upon detail Mr. Mengelberg 
never gave undue prominence to ines- 
sentials. Cornelius van Vliet, of the 


cello section of the orchestra, played the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto with ample tech- 
nical grasp, good tone and considerable 
interpretative ability, to an accompani- 
ment that was of generous assistance. 
The program closed with a stirring per- 
formance of three excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust,” ending with the 
“Rakoczy” March. S. DD. 





City Symphony “Pop” 


The tenth of the series of popular con- 
certs of the City Symphony was given 
at the Century Theater under the leader- 
ship of Dirk Foch on Feb. 11. There 
was an animated presentation of the 
“Caucasian Sketches” by Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, with much beauty in the indi- 
vidual work of the choirs. The Brahms 
Hungarian Dances in G Minor and D 
were given a spirited reading, and the 
“Rienzi” Overture brought forth the full 
powers of the orchestra. The “Blue 
Danube” Waltz by Strauss lagged a 
little. as did the Andante Cantabile by 
Tchaikovsky. In response to popular 
request the “Rhine Journey” from “Sieg- 
fried” was added to the listed “a * 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
BEGUN BY MENGELBERG 


Casella Soloist with Philharmonic at 
First of Five Concerts in Car- 
negie Hall 


The Philharmonic Society, under 
Willem Mengelberg, gave the first of a 
series of five educational concerts at 


Carnegie Hall on Wednesday of last 
week. This series, at greatly reduced 
prices of admission, continues on alter- 
nate Wednesday evenings until March 
21, ending on March 28. Mr. Mengel- 
berg will conduct throughout. The pro- 
gram was made up of the “Roman Car- 
nival” Overture by Berlioz, d’Indy’s 
Symphony for Orchestra and Piano on a 
French Mountain Song, Op. 25, and 
Ravel’s “The Waltz,” a Choreographic 
Poem. It was the kind of program Mr. 
Mengelberg does superlatively well, 
stressing the dramatic and _ vigorous 
rather than the poetic, though there 
were moments in the d’Indy Symphony 
that were pastorally placid. 

Mr. Mengelberg repeated the Ravel 
number to allay persistent applause. 
He built up a fine dramatic climax, 
grimly ironic and almost hopelessly 
iconoclastic. It was a strikingly bril- 
liant performance. S. D. 


CALVE HAILED IN TACOMA 














Ladies’ Musical Presents Two Youthful 
Artists in Recital 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 10.—Among the 
great artists who have made their initial 
bow to Tacoma this season none has ex- 
cited more interest than Emma Calvé, 
who was presented in recital by Bernice 
E. Newell, at the Tacoma Theater on 
Jan. 26. She was warmly received by an 
audience that filled the house. The pro- 
gram was a varied one, comprising com- 
positions by Handel, Bellini, Beethoven, 
and the French and Russian schools. 
Her finest work was done in ‘‘La Mort 
du Cosaque,” by Moniuszko, and “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” by Martini, which was sung 
with great tenderness. The “Carmen” 
excerpts were given with dramatic in- 
tensity. ‘“Clavelitos,”’ by Alvarez, was 
sung unaccompanied, and made a fitting 
close. Ruth Hall was her able accom- 
panist. 

The regular fortnightly concert of The 
Ladies’ Musical in the American Legion 
Hall, on Jan. 23. introduced two young 
musicians of much talent: Viola Waster- 
lain, violinist, and Paul McCoole, pian- 
ist. Master McCoole displayed an un- 
usual talent and mastery of his instru- 
ment. His numbers included a Chopin 
group: Bourée, and Prelude and Fugue 
in C Sharp, by Bach, and Pastorale and 
Cappricio, by Scarlatti. 

iss Wasterlein played Wieniawski’s 
second Concerto in D Minor, Adagio, by 
Ries, and “La Ronde des Lutins,” by 
Bazzini. Mrs. Percy Starke, soprano, a 
member of the club, completed the pro- 
gram with two groups, including an 
aria from “Carmen.” Margaret McVoy 
and Mrs. O. B. Gilmore were the accom- 
panists. ETTA M. MAYBIN. 
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PAVLOWA VISITS 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Fortnight’s Season in Manila 
After Ten Performances 
in Shanghai 


By Dwight W. Hiestand 

MANILA, Jan. 6.—Emphatic success is 
attending Anna Pavlowa’s tour of the 
East. After spending seven weeks in 
Japan, the dancer and her company gave 
ten performances in Shanghai, and then 
appeared in Manila for a season of fif- 
teen nights and six matinées. The length 
of the company’s stay in this city was 
due to the fact that the steamer connec- 
tions were unsuitable, but the visit was 
highly successful, though Manila has a 
population of only 250,000 persons. 

The ballets performed in Manila were 
“Amarilla,” ‘“Chopiniana,”’ “Mexican 
Folk Dance,” “The Magic Flute,” “Au- 
tumn Leaves,” “The Polish Wed- 
ding,” “Flora’s Awakening,” “Coppelia,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “The Fairy Doll,” 
“Snow Flakes” and many divertisse- 
ments, among which Mme. Pavlowa’s 
“The Swan” and “The California 
Poppy” and her Gavotte with Violin 
were especially popular. 

From Manila the company will go to 
Hongkong, Singapore and India. A. 
Strok is the manager throughout the 
Orient. 

Mr. Strok announces that Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, will give a series of 
performances in Manila in the near 
future. 


MUSIC IN CONSTANTINOPLE 











Robert College Sponsors Recitals, Chorus 
and “Appreciation” Work 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 15.—A_ series 
of concerts and organ recitals is being 
given this season, as in the last dozen 
years, at Robert College. The attend- 
ance for each of eight monthly organ 
programs has been between 400 and 600 
persons. The proceeds of the concerts 


will be devoted to a fund for the pur- 
chase of a set of chimes for the college 
pipe organ. This is the only large in- 
strument in Constantinople. The or- 
ganists who will be heard this year are 
Emma Cecilia Wylie, Mrs. Middleton 
Edwards and Charles E. Estes, Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Fisher of the faculty. 

Among visiting organizations heard 
this season in the College auditorium 
were the Russian Embassy Choir, con- 
ducted by Mr. Razoumovsky, in a pro- 
gram entirely of Russian works; Mme. 
Aglaide Maximovitch, who played the 
piano part in Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor to Mr. Estes’ accompaniment on 
the organ; the Robert Choral Society, 
assisted by Weyland Echols, vocalist, 
and the Community Chorus. 


The College choral societies, one of 
which has sixty members, give a concert 
each year. The works being studied this 
season are Dubois’ “Seven Words of 
Christ” and Widor’s “Double Mass for 
Two Choirs.” Despite the unsettled po- 
litical conditions and daily scenes of con- 
fusion and distress, the college is at- 
tempting to uphold the cause of good 
music as a means of escaping from con- 
ditions of stress and anxiety. The ele- 
mentary schools in Constantinople do al- 
most nothing to promote musical educa- 
tion. The faculty of Robert College is 
striving, by giving work in “apprecia- 
tion,” lectures and “listening lessons” to 
the older college men, to develop a love 
for the noblest of arts. 

CHARLES E. ESTEs. 





GERHARDT AND LEVITZKI 





String Quartet and Baritone Presented 
by Local Clubs—New Series at 
Bradley School Begins 


PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 10.—One of the most 
thoroughly satisfying programs of the 
season thus far was the appearance of 
Elena Gerhardt and Mischa Levitzki at 
the Shrine Temple, Jan. 10, under the 
auspices of the Civic Music Association, 
of which Ray O. Becker is president. The 
supreme artistry of these two musicians 
evoked one of the greatest displays of 


enthusiasm ever shown by a Peoria audi- 
ence and beth were compelled to respond 
with an unusually large number of en- 
cores. 

This was Mr. Levitzki’s second appear- 
ance in the city. His numbers included 
compositions by Bach- Liszt, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Ravel, Debussy and Chopin, 
besides a composition of his own, a 
Valse, and the two closing numbers, “La 
Jongleuse,” by Moszkowski, and the 
Shultz-Evler arrangement of Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” Waltz. Of these, the last 
two and the Chopin numbers—Etudes in 
G Flat, A Flat and D Flat; Prelude in 
A and Polonaise in A Flat—were espe- 
cially enjoyed. 

Though new to Peoria, Miss Gerhardt 
at once won her listeners by her beauti- 
ful voice and exquisite interpretations. 
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HEAD PEORIA ACTIVITIES 


Songs by Schubert, Brahms and Strauss, 
the Japanese Death Song by Sharp, and 
Old English Pastorale by Carey, were 
most enthusiastically received. Meta 
Schumann supported Madame Gerhardt 
in an artistic manner at the piano. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet was 
presented by the Amateur Musical Club 
at the Christian Church, on Jan. 9. The 
program was excellently played and con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor, 
Borodine’s Notturno, Grainger’s “Molly 
on the Shore” and Dvorak’s Quartet in 
F (American). 

The Women Teachers’ Club presented 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone, on 
the evening of Jan. 17, in a most satisfy- 
ing recital. The program included four 
songs from Shakespeare, “The Crystal 
Gazer” by Kramer and the “Song of the 
Flea,” by Moussorgsky. Miss Blafka, 
who ably accompanied Mr. Granville, 
gave a group of piano numbers which 
were well played. 

Mr. Granville was engaged by Clara 


‘Dailey, music supervisor, to give two con- 


certs while he was in the city, one at 
each of the high schools. These concerts 
were part of the music course as outlined 
by Miss Dailey. 

“An Hour of Music,” the first of a 
series of recitals which are being spon- 
sored by the Bradley Conservatory, was 
held on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, in the 
Bradley School Hall, and was so largely 
attended that the series is assured until 
May. Franklin Stead, director of the 
Conservatory, and manager of the series, 
says that “it is a safe manifestation of 
increasing interest in music of the better 
kind” that these concerts are so well at- 
tended. The program consisted of violin, 
organ and tenor solos. H. H. MILLs. 





Guarneri Re-engaged for Festivals 


Fernando Guarneri, young Italian bari- 
tone, who appeared with marked success 
at the Maine Festivals last year, has 
been re-engaged for this year’s festivals. 
Mr. Guarneri, who is a talented musician 
and composer as well as a singer, has the 
advantage of not having to depend on 
an accompanist. ‘Although he has been 
in America only about two years, Mr. 
Guarneri has mastered the English lan- 
guage so that he now speaks and sings 
it practically without accent. 





Harry Kaufman On Tour with Zimbalist 


Harry Kaufman, pianist and accom- 
panist, is on tour with Efrem Zimbalist 


in the West, the engagement to last until 
the conclusion of the tour in March. Mr. 
Kaufman will then join Erika Morini on 
her Eastern tour for the balance of the 
season. While en route Mr. Kaufman 
will be heard in individual recitals in 
various cities visited. 


Cantors’ Association to Give Program 
The annual concert of the Cantors’ A 


sociation will be given in Carnegie Ha, 


on the evening of March 4. The progra: 
will include several choral works con 
posed for the occasion by Zavel Zilbert 
and Leo Leow, each of whom will cor 
duct. The soloists will be Cantors Roser 
blatt, Hirschman, Rothman and Kwarti: 
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DENVER FESTIVAL DRAWS BIG CROWDS 





Three Concerts Bring Group 
of Prominent Artists 
to City 


By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, Feb. 10.—With the appear- 
ance of Feodor Chaliapin on Feb. 1, A. 


M. Oberfelder brought to a brilliant close 
a midwinter festival of three consecutive 
concerts. Approximately 15,000 persons 
heard these concerts. 

The first introduced Harold Bauer, 
Jacques Thibaud and Carolina Lazzari 
in a miscellaneous program, which be- 
gan brilliantly with a performance of a 
Grieg Sonata for violin and piano by 
Mr. Thibaud and Mr. Bauer. Both of 
these artists were heard later in solos 
and each admirably sustained his high 
reputation. Particularly notable for its 
beauty was the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Hymn 
to the Sun,” which opened Mr. Thibaud’s 
solo group. Mr. Bauer’s program num- 
bers were the Schumann “Papillons” 


and the Chopin C Sharp Minor Scherzo, 
to which were added two encore items. 
Mme, Lazzari’s opulent voice was heard 
in several songs and two arias. Charles 
Hart was the excellent accompanist. 

The Irish Regiment Band gave the 
second concert in Mr. Oberfelder’s series, 
and was enthusiastically received. The 
soloists—Beatrice O’Leary, soprano; Jean 
McNaughton, dancer: William Tong and 
R. E. Everson, cornets; Edward Hall, 
flautist, and John Trenholm, Irish piper, 
shared in the applause. 

Mr. Chaliapin was afflicted with a cold 
of such severity that he only consented 
to sing after the fervent importunities 
of his menager, aad the indulgence of 
the audience was requested in a pre- 
liminary announcement. Nevertheless, 
so artistically did he interpret his se- 
lected program, and so effective were his 
flashes of tonal opulence that the enthu- 
siasm of his auditors ran high. Max 
Rabinowitch shared in the honors of the 
evening for his work as pianist, and 
Nicholas Lhevienne, ’cellist, was also 
warmly applauded. 





TSIANINA ENROLLED 
AS CAMPFIRE GIRL 


Portland, Ore., Hails Visiting 
Artists and New Local 
Organizations 
By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 10.—Charles 
Wakefield Cad.:.an, composer and pian- 
ist, and Princess Tsianina, Indian mezzo- 
soprano, visited Portland recently, when 
the Princess was greeted by the Camp- 
fire Girls, who enrolled her as a member 
of-their order. She is the third artist 
to be made a Campfire Girl, Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Anna Paviuwa being the 
other two. 


The Princess and Mr. Cadman were 
presented in recital on Jan. 26 at the 
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Municipal Auditorium by Martha Reyn- 
olds of this city. An interesting pro- 
gram, based upon American Indian 
themes, was introduced in a brief talk 
by Mr. Cadman on Indian folk-songs, 
and both artists were given a most cor- 
dial reception. Mr. Cadman played sev- 
eral groups of solos, the most notable of 
these being the “Wolf Dance” from his 
“Thunderbird” Suite and “The Minstrel 
of Kashmira,” based on a Hindu theme. 
Princess Tsianina sang numbers from 
Mr. Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,’” and 
the “Canoe Song” was one of the suc- 
cesses of the concert and had to be re- 
peated. Cadman’s “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water” and “At Dawn- 
ing,” Logan’s “Pale Moon” and Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
were also admirably interpreted. 

Two hundred Campfire Girls from 
Portland and surrounding towns at- 
tended the concert in their camp fire 
ceremonial robes. They were chaperoned 
by the Campfire Girls’ executive, Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. White. On the following 
afternoon 250 Campfire Girls of Ore- 
gon and Washington held a ceremonial 
at Lincoln High School in honor of Prin- 
cess Tsianina, who was made an hon- 


orary member and presented with a 
beaded brown leather stole decorated 
with significant emblems. 

Princess Tsianina and Mr. Cadman 


were the guests at dinner of the Musi- 
cians’ Club and the Cadman Club at the 
Benson Hotel. 

The second concert of the Apollo 
Club’s season was given on Jan. 29 at 
the Municipal Auditorium before one of 
the largest audiences ever attracted by 
the club. Because of the illness of Mar- 
gery Maxwell of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, who was scheduled to 
be the assisting artist, it was necessary 
almost at the last moment to secure an- 
other artist. Marguerite Carney of 
Portland, blind soprano, stepped into the 
breach and was warmly applauded in 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” an aria 
from “Madama _ Butterfly,” Bishop’s 
“Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark,” with flute 
obbligato by H. G. Knight, and several 
other numbers. Edgar E. Coursen was 
accompanist. William H. Boyer con- 
ducted the club in several choruses. 

Richter’s Concert Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Francis Richter of Portland, blind 
composer, made its initial appearance on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 28, at the city’s 
popular concert in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Several orchestral pieces were 
played, solos were sung by Nellie We- 
hoffer, contralto, and Mr. Richter con- 
tributed organ and piano numbers. 

Manfred Chiaffarelli, formerly con- 
ductor of the Ellery Band, presented his 
newly-organized band of forty-five Port- 
land musicians in concert at the Munici- 
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pal Auditorium Sunday night, Jan. 28, 
when the players were enthusiastically 
applauded in Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” excerpts 
from Mascagni’s “Iris” and a descrip- 
tive number, “Titanic,” composed by Mr. 
Chiaffarelli and based on the wreck of 
the Titanic many years ago. 

An interesting group of Corean songs, 
harmonized by Pauline Alderman of the 
theory department of the Ellison-White 
Conservatory, was recently sung in 
Korean by Ruth Creed, mezzo-contralto, 
at the Monmouth Normal School assem- 
bly. Alice Kim of Seoul, Corea, spoke 
before the students. 





TYLER MUSICIANS ACTIVE 





Broadcast Program and Form New Club 
Music Credits in Schools 


TYLER, TEX., Feb. 10.—Ruth and Vir- 
ginia Hambrick gave a varied program 
including piano, violin and_ whistling 
numbers which was broadcast from 
the radio station of the Tyler Commer- 
cial College. On Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings of each week this sta- 
tion is furnishing entertainment to thou- 
sands of listeners. 

The cause of music in this city was ad- 
vanced recently when the Public School 
Board met and voted unanimously to al- 
low credits for the study of music out- 
side the school. 

Margaretta Penick, who has been con- 
nected with the faculty of Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, Boston, for five years, 
gave “Prince Chap” to a full house, un- 
der the auspices of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, in the Electric 
Palace on Jan. 18. 

In response to a general call extended 
in the daily papers on Jan. 6, twenty- 
three children have formed a Juvenile 
Musical Coterie. They met at the resi- 
dence of Ouida Montague, who is to be 
their director and advisor. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Isabel May- 
field, president; Harriet Jarrell, vice- 
president; Martha De Lay, secretary; 
Annie Hill, treasurer; Louise Boren, his- 
torian, and Frances Laughlin, press re- 
porter. The club meets twice a month. 
A course of study has been mapped out, 
a program arranged and great interest 
is being manifested by the little students 
of music. 

Under the direction of Mrs. W. C. 
Howell the Euterpean Club recently gave 
a program. 

The Kiwanis Club met at the Black- 
stone Hotel on Jan. 16 and heard a pro- 
gram of vocal numbers by Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Bonner and Mrs. Walsh with violin 
and whistling numbers by Virginia Ham- 
brick. M. C. HAMBRICK. 








Royal Dadmun, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing the role of Christian in 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” ut the Worcester, Mass., Festival 
on May 9. 


Thuel Burnham Renews 
Culbertson Agreement 
for Tours Next Season 
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Thuel Burnham, Pianist 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, who has been 
heard in concert only infrequently in the 
last four years, has signed a new con- 
tract with his former managers, Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, under whose di- 
rection he will make several extensive 
tours next season. Since his return 
from Europe in 1914, Mr, Burnham has 
been heard in recital in practically every 
part of the country, but was farced to 
retire temporarily from the concert field 
because of an attack of neuritis in one 
of his hands, which, however, has now 
entirely recovered. He will conduct his 
master class course at his New York 
studio next summer. 





BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 


Feb. 10.—The Ward Waters Trio was 
heard here recently in the Lyceum 
Series, under the auspices of the Ep- 
worth League of the Methodist Church, 
at the Dittman Theater. The Treble 
Clef Club, at a recent meeting at the 
home of Mrs. T A. Kinder, considered 
the opera, under the leadership of Mrs. 
C. H. Huff. Mrs. J. K. Bull read a his- 
torical review, and numbers were con- 
tributed by Mrs. Huff and Miss Cavazes. 
The club at this meeting voted to join 
the State Federation of Music Clubs. 
The Brownsville Music Club at a recent 
meeting made plans for presenting in 
concert Thurlow Lieurance and_ the 
Criterion Quartet. The Municipal 
Chorus is holding regular rehearsals 
under the leadership of W. W. Rohr- 
man. The Junior Choir of the Episcopal 
Church, led by Florence Pierce, was 
heard in a program in San Benito on a 
recent Sunday. Mrs. W. Y. WoRLEY. 

May Korb, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged for a concert in Hanover, 
N. H., Feb. 20. 
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Sonneck States Case for Hopkinson 
as First American-Born Composer 
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[Continued from page 9] 





“Masque of Alfred the Great,” with 
music by Dr. Arne. (The consistent 
mentioning of names, by the way, was 
not one of the virtues of the eighteenth 
century American reporter.) 


Francis Hopkinson’s Claim 


Precisely such things a cautious his- 
torian must take into consideration for 
this whole problem of priority of James 
Lyon versus Francis Hopkinson. Also, 
in my book of 1905 on the musical career 
of both these men, on which book to this 
day all writers and lecturers rely for 
their information (sometimes without 
giving me credit, as is, or rather is not 
customary in scientific circles), it was 
not claimed that Francis Hopkinson’s 
song of 1759 was his first composition. 
It is merely the earliest composition of 
his, the physical existence of which my 
researches had brought to light. That 
it was his first composition, internal and 
circumstantial evidence makes _ highly 
doubtful. ; 

Furthermore, one must never forget 
that Lyon’s “Urania” with its “entirely 
new” tunes exercised a considerable in- 
fluence. It ran into at least three edi- 
tions, and James Lyon became quite well 
known as a composer. Indeed, music of 
his was performed by Andrew Adgate 
at the concerts of his ambitious 
“Uranian Academy” in Philadelphia as 
late as 1786 and 1787. If one knows 
that James Lyon lived in Philadelphia 
in 1760, that in 1761 he and Hopkinson 
(as was shown above) figured on the 
same commencement program as com- 
posers, that Francis Hopkinson, as 
psalmodist, was influenced by James 
Lyon’s “Urania,” that he was one of the 
moving spirits in Philadelphia’s early 
musical life (both sacred and secular), 
that he was one of the “managers” of 
Adgate’s “Uranian Academy,” it be- 
comes inconceivable that Francis Hop- 
kinson was unaware of James Lyon’s 
musical existence and career and his 
dangerous proximity as a rival for the 
honor of being the first native American 
composer. 


Yet Francis Hopkinson, in 1788, in 
the now famous dedication of his pub- 
lished “Seven Songs” to George Wash- 
ington, wrote: “However small tne 
reputation may be that I shall derive 
from this Work, I cannot, I believe, be 
refused the credit of being the first Na- 
tive of the United States who has pro- 
duced a Musical Composition.” 

Mr. Hunt is right in saying that the 
(now generally accepted) opinion that 
Francis Hopkinson was the first native 
composer rests upon his own claim, but 
it rests also on external and internal 
logic in the light of that unqualified 
claim. In my book on Hopkinson and 
Lyon I say: “If it is not quite clear 
whether he or James Lyon deserves this 
title, we at least cannot refuse Francis 
Hopkinson the credit of having been our 
first poet-composer in general and of 
songs in particular.” Indeed, I doubt 
that the case can be stated more fairly 
than it was by me in 1905 when, after 
due consideration of dates and data that 
are historically just as important as 
dates, I commented on Francis Hopkin- 
son’s claim thus: 

“Now he certainly knew James Lyon’s 
psalm-tune collection, “Urania,” pub- 
lished in 1761 or 1762, and which con- 
tains several compositions by Lyon. In 
the second place, Lyon resided at Phila- 
delphia in 1760, and being college-bred 
and a musical amateur, he might have 
met Hopkinson. Furthermore, if Lyon 
was still in Philadelphia when on May 
23, 1761, an anthem of his and an ode 
by Hopkinson made part of the com- 
mencement exercises, both composers 
must have formed an acquaintance... . 
At any rate, Francis Hopkinson must 
have been aware of the fact that James 
Lyon was a dangerous competitor for 
the title of first native of the United 
States who produced a musical composi- 
tion. James Lyon was still living and he 
still had admirers at Philadelphia, 
among them principally Andrew Adgate, 
when Hopkinson filed his claim. Under 
such circumstances it would have been 
unwise to do this without the support of 
indisputable facts. From all we know 
of Hopkinson’s character, I doubt not 
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that he himself investigated the correct- 
ness of his claim and found his earliest 
compositions to antedate those of James 
Lyon. 

Nevertheless he might have been mis- 
taken, and maybe others will succeed in 
proving that neither he nor James Lyon 
is to be considered as the “Father of 
American composers.” However, on the 
basis of our present knowledge, we might 
declare with safety: 

Francis Hopkinson was the first na- 
tive American composer of songs of 
whom we know, and his song, “My Days 
Have Been so Wondrous Free,” is the 
earliest secular American composition 
extant, dating back to 1759. 


Hymn Dated 1697 


It would be an abuse of your courtesy 
if I commented at length on some other 
historical statements in Mr. Hunt’s ar- 
ticle. Only this much: if Mr. Hunt 
writes that “undoubtedly” Conrad Beis- 
sel “composed the first music on Ameri- 
can soil,” I shall have to place a very 
conspicuous question mark after that 
“undoubtedly.” Mr. Hunt apparently is 
utterly unaware of Magister Johann 
Kelpius, the theosophical emigrants who 
came with him to Pennsylvania in 1694, 
and Kelpius’ unique manuscript hymn- 
book in German and English, described 
by Sachse in his book on “The Pietists of 
Provincial Pennsylvania,” and now one 
of the treasures of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. That hymn-book 
shows that Magister Kelpius was a mu- 
sician as well as a poet, philosopher and 
theologian. The fac-similes of several! 
of the hymns (text and music) which, 
by courtesy of Mrs. Parker of the His- 
torical Research Committee of the Colo- 
nial Dames of Pennsylvania, I happen to 
have before me while writing this letter, 
show, in Kelpius’ hand, dates as early 
as 1706, 1705, 1698 and October, 1697 
(Sixteen hundred and _ ninety-seven!) 
And not even this latter piece, called 
“Upon Rest. As I once in the Wilder- 
ness, in Poverty had made me weary 
with Labour” may be the earliest writ- 
ten by Kelpius on American soil. In- 
deed, it is possible that even Magister 
Johann Kelpius was antedated by others. 
And that quite irrespective of the fact 
that source-material exists in Texas 
which may prove the earliest music on 
American soil to have been written by 
the Spanish missionaries of the seven- 
teenth century, if not the sixteenth! 

However, here is, by permission of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
fac-simile of the above mentioned hymn 
written on American soil so startlingly 
early as October, 1697. 





BANGOR, ME. 


Feb. 10.—The Bangor Symphony, Adel- 
bert Wells Sprague, conductor, gave its 
third Young People’s Symphony Concert 
in the City Hall on Jan. 24, presenting 


a program of decided interest, including 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Scenes from an Im- 
aginary Ballet,” Eduard Lassen’s “Fes- 
tival Overture,” which was given its first 
presentation in this city, Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony, and the Intermezzo 
from Delibes’ “Naila.” On Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 23, at the home of Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. Bagley, Adelbert Wells Sprague 
addressed the members of the Schumann 
Club in an illustrated lecture on “The 
Instruments of the Orchestra and Band.” 
He was assisted by Mrs. Carrie O. New- 
man, contralto, who sang delightfully a 
group of songs and the aria “O Mio 
Fernando” from Donizetti’s “La Fa- 
vorita.” She was accompanied by Allan 
R. Haycock. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


NIAGARA FALLS HEARS TRIO 





Chester Campbell with Echota Forces— 
Daisy Jean Among Visitors 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The 
Echota Trio, consisting of Mrs. Lidbury, 
piano; Mrs. Millhouse, ’cello, and Mrs. 
Durrett, violin, gave the fifth concert in 
the Music Society series. Alfredo 
Casella’s Siciliana and Burlesca was the 
outstanding number of the program, and 
was excellently played. Schumann’s 
Trio in G@ Minor and Richard Strauss’ 
Sonata in E Flat for Violin and Piano, 
were the other instrumental numbers. 
Chester Campbell, baritone, and Stanley 
F. Mills, tenor, in groups of songs, com- 
pleted the program. 

Daisy Jean, a versatile artist who 
plays the ’cello and the harp and pos- 
sesses an agreeable soprano voice, gave a 
recital in Howard Hall on Jan. 26 with 
the assistance of Jean Wiswell, pianist, 
and the Ampico. She made a very favor- 
able impression and was heard by a large 
audience. 

Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Joseph 
Malkin, ’cellist, and Henry Weldon, bari- 
tone, gave a recital in the New Strand 
Theater on Jan. 9. F. D. BOWMAN. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Feb. 10.—The Syracuse Symphony, 
now in its second season, gave its fourth 
concert in B. F. Keith’s Theater on Jan. 
27 before an audience estimated at 3000 
persons. Under the leadership of Dr. 
William H. Berwald, the orchestra of 
seventy-five musicians has achieved a 
degree of excellence that makes its play- 
ing of real artistic value. The program 
consisted of Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, the Mottl arrangement of the 
Ballet Music from Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
in Aulis,” and Techaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. Gerald Maas was the ’cello 
soloist, playing Popper’s “Dance of the 
Elves” in a manner that won for him 
many recalls. 





Paul Althouse, tenor, began his activi- 
ties for February with a recital in At- 
chinson, Kan., on Feb. 2, and will give 
his last concert of the month in Emporia, 
Kan., on Feb. 27. He will appear in 


joint recital with Florence Easton, so- 

prano, in Portland, Ore., on Feb. 23, and 

op also be heard in other cities of the 
est. 
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Vittadini Won “Anima Allegra’’ Libretto 
by Composing Music for the First Act 


HOMAUSLUSEUUUUIUNAU000N0000SAMANELEGUSOUUUALESUELOUUSNUEEULALENNETONA EDGE UUAAUNUNULALAUNNIN 


[Continued from page 3] 


Motta, the fantastic romancier of the 
deserts and the high seas, was radically 
altered, as Giuseppe Adami introduced 
an entirely new second act not contained 
in the quaint Spanish comedy, “Genio 
Alegre” of Fratelli Quintero, on which 
the libretto is based. This second act 
depicts an Andalusian Gipsy camp and 
the picturesque celebration of a wedding 
in Alminar de la Reina, which proved to 
be the most effective part of the opera in 
Italian and South American productions. 

The Ricordis thought much of Vitta- 
dini’s opera. They recommended it to 
Emma Carelli, once a famous singing 
star and now the impresario of the great 
Roman operatic temple, the Costanzi. 
Mme. Carelli fell in love with the music 
and produced it during the brilliant 
opera season in Rome, with an excep- 
tionally sumptuous setting; on April 15, 
1921. Every detail of the performance 
was prepared with the utmost care. The 
Spanish milieu of the second act re- 
quired special attention, and so Mme. 
Carelli engaged an original Spanish 
troupe of dancers and singers in order 
to give the picturesque scenes the real 
Andalusian flavor. Vittadini, the mod- 
est man and composer, is certainly not 
all too modest in his requirements for 
glowing Spanish local color. He makes 
the following demands for the dancer of 
the Malaguefa: “Una fanciulla mira- 
colosamente fatta” (“a girl built in a 
wondrous way”), who is supposed to 


execute the exotic dance “with a simply 
enchanting lightness and grace.” 

A fine cast was provided in Rome for 
the world premiére of the opera under 
the leadership of the well-known conduc- 
tor Edoardo Vitale. Gilda Dalla Rizza 
sang the irresistible Consuelo, Miss Vi- 
tulli the piquant Coralito, Mme. Granega 
the austere Donna Sacramento; the well- 
known tenor Antonio Cortis was Pedro 
the lover, the tenor Nardi was the dreamy 
young Lucio and the bass-buffo De 
Vecchi the pompous Don Eligio. These 
parts are here in the hands of Lucrezia 
Bori, Queena Mario and Kathleen How- 
ard, and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi_ sings 
Pedro, Armand Tokatyan Lucio and 
Adamo Didur Don Eligio, with Grace 
Anthony, Marion Telva, Myrtle Schaat, 
Angelo Bada, Milo Picco, Italo Picchi, 
Rafaelo Diaz and Paolo Ananian in the 
smaller, but nevertheless important, 
parts, and the dances, arranged by Ro- 
sina Galli and executed by the premiére 
danseuse herself, Florence Rudolph and 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio. Roberto Moran- 
zoni, who is conducting the opera at the 
Metropolitan, went over the score with 
the composer in Italy last summer. 

Will the fate of the American produc- 
tion of Vittadini’s opera make the com- 
poser an “Anima Allegra”? It is to be 
hoped so, as his work has achieved suc- 
cess on so many operatic stages. The 
“Joyous Soul” should bring a most wel- 
come and cheerful intermezzo into our 
grand opera’s mostly tragic and gloomy 
atmosphere. 





TORONTO CHORUS SINGS 





Pianists Heard in Recitals—Local Art- 


ists Assist Bands 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 10.—The Toronto 
Masonic Male Chorus, led by Ernest 
Bowles, was heard in an annual concert 
at Massey Hall, before a good sized audi- 
ence, on Jan. 31. The chorus well main- 
tained the record established by it in 
previous years. 

M. Eustache Horodyski, Polish pian- 
ist, who has recently been appointed 
head of the piano faculty of the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory of Music, gave his 
first recital at Massey Hall on Feb. 1. A 
large audience applauded his perform- 
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ance of works of César Franck, Chopin 
and Debussy. 

Ernest Hutcheson concluded his series 
of five recitals at Foresters’ Hall on Feb. 
1, when works of Liszt were featured. 
His program showed his technical virtu- 
osity to advantage. The concert was 
well attended. 

The Annual Police Concert drew a 
capacity audience to Massey Hall on 
Feb. 2. The artists who took part in- 
cluded Florence McNair, soprano; Vera 
McLean, contralto; W. Edmunds Capps, 
tenor; Maud Buschlen, violinist; Archie 
Swan, dramatic vocalist, and Vernon 
Archibald, American baritone. Accom- 
paniments were well played by Madge 
Williamson and Martha Hogg. The per- 
formances of the Toronto Police Pipe 
Band and Toronto Police Silver Band 
were much applauded. W.J. BRYANS. 


BUFFALO ARTISTS DINE 





Club Founded by Music Festival Head 
Encourages Native Musicians 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The Buffalo 
American Artist Club, at its weekly din- 
ner and meeting on Jan. 31, sponsored a 
program by Deweitt C. Garrison, organ- 
ist, and the choir of St. Paul’s Church. 
The Rev. G. A. Papperman gave an in- 
structive talk. 

The club, founded by A. A. Van de 
Mark, director of the National American 
Music Festival, has for one of its ob- 
jects the advancement of native artists. 
Its Wednesday dinners are a source of 
inspiration to many local musicians. 

The Syracuse University Glee and In- 
struments Club gave a concert in Twen- 
tieth Century Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 2. An alumni ball was given after 
the program. FRANK W. BALCH. 





BOISE, IDAHO 


Feb. 10.—Emil Eyer, tenor, and Um- 
berto Martucci, pianist and accompan- 
ist, gave a recital in the High School 
Auditorium recently under the manage- 
ment of the Boise Lyceum Course as a 
special attraction. Both artists did 
splendid work and had to respond to 
many encores. The audience was of 
fair size. The Boise Civic Festival 
Chorus under the leadership of E. A. 
Farner, will give Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise” assisted by the Boise Concert 
Orchestra and local soloists, during the 
week of Feb. 12. OLIVER C. JONES. 





WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 

Feb. 10.—The eleventh season of the 
Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club was aus- 
piciously inaugurated at the Armory on 
Jan. 30 with a well-chosen program, 
which was well given despite much de- 
pletion in the ranks of the choiristers 





| 


on account of illness. Leo C. Miller, con- 
ductor, did much with the material, and 
a capacity audience was most enthusias- 
tic. The program included numbers by 
Brahms, Moszkowski, Ferrari, Barlow, 
Ware, and ‘Mother Love” by Jessie L. 
Gaynor. The most ambitious piece was 
“Greek Pastoral Scenes” by Horatio 
Parker, with solos by Helen Eckert, 
Thelma Hayman and Estelle Niemann. 
Lester Donahue, pianist, was the soloist, 
playing three groups in masterly fash- 
ion. He was warmly received. The con- 
cert was arranged by Mrs. Gaynor’s 
daughter, Dorothy Gaynor Blake, who 
accompanied the club. ~ 
HERBERT W. COST. 


DES MOINES HEARS NOVAES 








Ukrainian Chorus Presented—Club 
Gives Russian Program 

Des MOINES, IowA, Feb. 10.—Guiomar 
Novaes, Brazilian pianist, was presented 
in an outstanding recital, under the aus- 
pices of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
in the Women’s Club auditorium on the 
morning of Jan. 31. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, con- 
ducted by Alexander Koshetz, was heard 
at the Coliseum recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Za-Ga-Zig Chanters. Nina 
Koshetz was a soloist. A large audi- 
ence was present. 

The Fortnightly Club gave a program 
of Russian music on a recent Friday 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. Edgar 
Van Liew. Piano and vocal numbers 
were given by Mrs. J. E. Van Liew, 
Lenore Mudge, Mrs. Eli Grimes, Fay 
Kriedler, Susan B. Eddy, Grace Jones- 
Robinson, Mrs. Sam Schloss, Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Polk and Lea Riedesel. A discussion 
of current events was led by Genevieve 
Wheat-Ball. 

The Colonial Glee Club, under the 
leadership of Laura Ellis, was heard be- 
fore the Chautauqua League. The as- 
sisting artists were Marie S. Rowe, 
Hazel Kirk Eshbaugh and Helen Ladd 
Warren. HOLMES COWPER. 
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OLD OPERA IN NEW HAVEN 


Visiting Pianist and Baritone Head Re- 
citalists—Lecture Given 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 10.—Two 
performances of “The Beggar’s Opera” 
were given in Sprague Memorial Hall 
by a visiting company recently. The 
merry work highly diverted good-sized 
audiences. 

Josef Hofmann gave a piano recital in 
Woolsey Hall on Feb. 1, playing works 
by Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt and an 
interesting group of his own pieces. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, and instruc. 
tor of voice in the Yale School of Music, 
gave an artistic song program in the 
same auditorium on Jan. 30. 

Harry B. Jepson, organist of Yale 
University, was heard in the second of 
a series of recitals on a recent Sunday 
afternoon in Woolsey Hall before an 
interested audience. 

The seventh of a series of ten lecture-. 
recitals outlining the history of the vio- 
lin sonata was given by Hildegarde 
Nash Donalson, violinist, and Bruce 
Simonds, pianist, in Sprague Hall on 
Jan. 31. Fauré’s Sonatas in A, Op. 138, 
and in E, Op. 118, were played. 

The first informal recital by students 
of the Yale School of Music recently con- 
sisted of compositions for the organ. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 








Alice Baroni Sings in Middle West 


Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, has 
been active in concert work in the Mid- 
dle West for several weeks. Following 
a successful recital in Chicago, she was 
heard in cities in Ohio, Illinois and 
Michigan, with forthcoming engage- 
ments booked for Muskegon, Kalama- 
zoo, South Bend, Danville, Wilmington 
and a return engagement in Jackson, 
Mich. Miss Baroni was recently pre- 
vented from accepting an engagement 
to sing leading réles in opera in South 
America because of her full schedule of 
recital appearances. 
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Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” Earliest 
English Opera, Is Sung by Students 


ANNUUM NNN sEATAN ALLAAH NNNN 


Seventeenth Century Work 
Presented at Benefit by 
Young Women of Rosemary 
School — Old Airs Have 
Beauty and Recitatives 
Dramatic Character 


HEN Albert Coates played a suite 

selected from the dramatic works 
of Henry Purcell at one of the recent 
concerts of the New York Symphony, 
the thought came back again—why not 
a Purcell opera? The idea had already 
taken root at Greenwich, Conn., and 
those who attended the entertainment 
and ball which the Rosemary Alumnae 
Association sponsored at the Plaza 
Saturday night heard a performance of 
“Dido and Aeneas,” described as the first 
known English opera. The participants 
were students at the Rosemary School 
for young women, who came down from 
Connecticut to sing Purcell’s music and 
otherwise to give of their talents for the 


benefit of the Rosemary Alumnae Build- 
ing Fund. 

“Dido and Aeneas” is supposed to have 
been first sung in 1688 or 1690, and 
hence was composed at a time when 
Paris was harkening to the operas of 
Lully, and Italy to those of Monteverde 
and his immediate successors. Bach and 
Handel were yet to come with their 
solidifying of forms. Whether Purcell 
had ever heard an opera when he wrote 
this one is doubtful, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that he knew something of Lully’s 
works through Pelham Humphrey, as 
the result of the latter’s studies in Paris. 
The work was written to a libretto by 
Nahum Tate, and at the request of 
Josiah Priest, a dancing teacher, who 
also conducted a boarding school for 
“young gentlewomen,” Purcell, who is 
commonly regarded as having been at 
least a half century in advance of the 
technical resources of his time, appar- 
ently did not concern himself greatly 
about the vocal limitations of Mr. 
Priest’s student singers. He might have 
intended his music for the most finished 


artists of his day. The scoring was for 
string quartet and harpsichord. 

As presented by the members of the 
Rosemary Glee Club, under the con- 
ductorship of A. Maddeley-Richardson, 
“Dido and Aeneas” impressed as a 
genuine opera, with formal airs con- 
nected by sturdily fashioned recitative. 
In his historic isolation, Purcell con- 
trived not only to be one of the notable 
contrapuntists of musical history, but a 
writer of music for the stage which had 
a distinct dramatic flavor. The melodies, 
as listened to with modern ears, have a 
certain classic severity and austerity, 
yet an essential spontaniety. Their con- 
tour is much like that of Italian classic 
airs, but something of the Tudor English 
strain distinguishes them from music of 
the school of Scarlatti and Caldara. 
Two songs that fall to Dido, “Ah, Anna” 
and “When I Am Laid in Earth,” both 
making use of the “ground bass” of the 
period, have something of characteriza- 
tion as well as melodic purity and 
strength. 

So far as has been recorded, the opera 
never reached the theater, though it was 
a favorite production in private circles. 
The story, which adds a sorceress and a 
chorus of witches to its borrowings from 
Virgil’s epic, and is presented in three 
acts, probably would not withstand a 
performance at one of the opera houses 
today, save one undertaken with purely 
historical aims; and it seems altogether 
probable that “Dido and Aeneas” will 
continue to be heard under such aus- 
pices as those which prevailed at this 
representation. It was not in any sense 
a professional venture and apparently 
some modifications of difficulties had 
been made to bring the music within the 
capabilities of the singers. The rdéle of 
Aeneas was taken by Natalie B. Merrill 
and that of Queen Dido by Jannette 
Main. They and the other young women 
concerned acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. Besides Mr. Maddeley-Richardson, 
those who had a hand in the production 
were Francis Hartman Markoe and 
Emma Richter. 

The program also included a perform- 
ance of Dryden’s “All for Love,” by the 
Rosemary Dramatic Club, and a recita- 
tion of the “potion scene” from “Romeo 
and Juliet” by Mary Hone, appearing 
by courtesy of the Theater Guild. . 

B. B. 





LONG BEACH HAILS PIANIST 





Nyiregyhazi Heads Week’s Recitalists in 
California Community 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 10.—Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi was presented in a piano 
recital under the auspices of the Fitz- 
gerald Music Company, before an audi- 
ence of 2500, on Jan. 19. The artist 
astonished his hearers with his highly 
developed technique. Several reproduc- 
tions on the Ampico piano were intro- 
duced on the program. 


John Smallman, baritone, and Sol 
Cohen, violinist, with Lorna Gregg as 
accompanist, were heard in a program 
of interest on Jan. 26. A discriminating 
audience applauded both artists, who are 
favorably known in Los Angeles and 
vicinity. The concert was presented by 
Frances Goldwater. 

The Kading Orchestra, Ludwig G. 
Kading, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Auditorium on Jan. 29. The program 
included the “Poet and Peasant” Over- 
ture of Suppé and the “Atlantis” Suite 
of Safranek. A trio composed of Cecelia 
Rose Kading, violin; William Hess, 
flute, and Cadance Seem, piano, played 
Ganne’s “Extase” and Schubert’s Sere- 
nade. 

The choir of St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church, Arthur Bienbar, organist and 
conductor, gave a concert on Jan. 26. 
The soloists were Mrs. John Sharpe, Mrs. 
B. Van Gundy, Mrs. H. Johansing, Mrs. 
Wade Walker, Albert Hoffman, Harry 
Johansing and Peter O’Hara. Mr. Bien- 
bar played several of his compositions. 

The Choral-Oratorio Society, Clarence 
E. Krinbill, leader, was heard in its sec- 
ond concert of the season on Jan. 24, 
with Lillian Bowes, soprano, as soloist. 

Robert Edmonds, tenor, was soloist at 
the concert of the Ebell Club on Jan. 22. 

The musical illustrations for a lecture 
on Wagner’s opera, “Tannhiauser,” by 
Mrs. Arline Carmer, were given by 
Louise D’Artell, vocalist, on Jan. 24. 

Mrs. A. M. GRIGGs. 


ERIE GREETS PADEREWSKI 





Many Notable Recitalists Enliven Sea- 
son—New Chorus Sings 


ERIE, PA., Feb. 10.—Erie’s musical 
season has been unusually brilliant this 
year. Heading the list of notable re- 
citalists, Ignace J. Paderewski was pre- 
sented in a piano recital, displaying his 
unique powers. The program, given 
under the management of Eva McCoy, 
was attended by a great audience of 
music-lovers. 


Geraldine Farrar and her co-artists 
were presented in the same series on 
Jan. 19. She sang numbers, including 
operatic arias, with charm, extending 
her program by seven encores. Henry 
Weldon, bass-baritone; Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, and Claude Gotthelf, pianist, 
were her assisting artists. 

Other events in this series since the 
autumn were recitals by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Frieda Hempel and Alberto 
Salvi and William Wade Hinshaw’s pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
with a company including Irene Wil- 
liams, Philine Falco, Lillian Palmer, 
Pierre Remington, Judson House and 
Leo di Hierapolis, with Stuart Ross as 
leader and pianist. 

The first concert of General Electric 
Glee Club, a newly organized male 
chorus of fifty voices led by Wilson Root 
Bushnel, presented a program of merit 
before a large audience recently in the 
new Armory, with Edna Indermaur, 
contralto, as assisting artist. Edith 
Henry was accompanist for Miss Inder- 
maur and Lenora Adam for the club. 

D. Cianfoni’s Municipal Band, as- 
sisted by St. Patrick’s choir of fifty 
voices, gave a concert before a capacity 
audience in the Park Theater on Jan. 21. 
Mr. Cianfoni ably led his organization 
through a program which included ex- 
cerpts from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” the 
Overture to “Parsifal” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “1812.” Florence Murray, so- 
prano; Ruth Ford Finnegan, contralto, 


and John Conner, tenor, were the solo- 
ists in choral numbers led by Alice Sloan. 

Two fine concerts were lately given by 
the Erie Symphony, conducted by H. B. 
Vincent, under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Club. The series, given on Sunday 
afternoons, is free to the public and 


will consist of four events. 
Eva McCoy. 


LONDON STRING QUARTET 
WELCOMED IN BUFFALO 








Chromatic Club Presents Visitors—Local 
Trio Appears Under Same Aus- 
pices—Quintet Heard 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Presented 
by the Buffalo Chromatic Club, the Lon- 
don String Quartet appeared in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, and a trio, 
composed of Florence Reid, contralto; 
Helen Doyle Durrett, violinist, and Otto 
Ritchie Stohl, pianist, was heard in 
Twentieth Century Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 3, again bringing the 
attention of local music lovers to this 
organization which has done so much 
for the advancement of music in western 
New York. 

The London Quartet amazed by the 
brilliancy of its work, its tone quality 
and general musicianship in a delight- 
ful program comprising the Mozart 
Quartet in B Flat, the McEwan Quar- 
tet, a Frank Bridge number, given as 
an encore, and the Beethoven Quartet 
in C, Op. 59, to which other encores 
were added. A large audience gave the 
organization a deservedly cordial re- 
ception. 

Florence Reid’s singing at the Chro- 
matic Club recital was charming in 
every respect. With excellent technique 
and clear enunciation added to a voice 
of naturally rich color, she gave much 
pleasure in two groups of songs by 
Brahms, Gretchaninoff and others, add- 
ing numerous encores. Much interest 
was aroused by the playing of Helen 
Doyle Durrett and Otto Ritchie Stohl, 
who were heard in the Strauss Sonata 
in E Flat Major for violin and piano, 
and both were warmly applauded. Miss 
Durrett, later in the program, was well 
received in a group of four numbers. 

Charles Schilsky included Agnes Mill- 
house, ’cellist, and Mme. Blaauw, pian- 
ist, in his group of players that gave a 
Sunday afternoon recital in the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Willis O. Chapin on Feb. 4. 
Other players in the quintet were Mr. 
Schilsky, Joseph Ball and Helen Doyle 
Durrett, all of whom did excellent work. 
Almost flawless unity and shading of a 
high order marked the playing of the 
Dvorak Piano Quintet. Equally as 
pleasing was the Bach Concerto for 
piano and two violins. F.W. BALCH. 


HUNTINGTON HEARS ARTISTS 


Marion Rous and Dan Beddoe Give Re- 
citals—Nevin Cantata Sung 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 10.— 
Marion Rous, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital by a large audience in the Marshall 
College Auditorium recently as the last 
event of the concert series sponsored by 
Hannah M. Cundiff. Miss Rous gave a 
recital of modernist music, prefacing 
each number with an explanatory talk. 
Her playing of the compositions of the 
modern impressionistic school of com- 
posers was very interesting. The pro- 
gram was selected from the works of 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Ornstein, De- 
bussy, Scott, Grainger and others. 

Dan Beddoe, tenor, of the faculty of 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music ap- 
peared in the High School Auditorium 
under the management of John Phillips. 
Mr. Beddoe sang with much artistry 
arias by Verdi and Handel and songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Arne and Curran. 
Mrs. T. Prewitt Williams was the ac- 
companist. 

Music by Schubert and Mendelssohn 
was featured at a recent meeting of the 
Woman’s Club, when a paper reviewing 
the lives and works of those composers 
was read by Hannah M. Cundiff and a 
program was given by Frank E. Carter, 
violinist; Rosalie Saunders, pianist, and 
Mrs. C. E. Haworth, Mrs. H. A. Law- 
rence, Mrs. J. S. Klumpp and Miss Cun- 
diff, vocalists. 

Nevin’s cantata, “The Crown of Life,” 
was sung recently by the First Presby- 
terian Choir, Julian Williams, organist 
and conductor. The soloists were Mrs. 
A. I. Marple, soprano; Henry Martin, 
tenor, and C. H. Shadwell, baritone. 
Mrs. John Culton, Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Shadwell sang the 
quartet parts of the cantata. Mr. Wil- 
liaams plans to give a cantata each 
month during the remainder of the sea- 
son. Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 











Bachaus Plays New 
Composition on Tour 





(Portrait on front -page.) 


WILLIAM BACHAUS, pianist, now re- 
newing acquaintance with the innumer- 
able American admirers of his art, was 
born in Leipzig thirty-nine years ago. 
He studied first with A. Reckendorf at 


the conservatory in his native city and 
later with Eugen d’Albert in Frankfort. 
He made his début in 1900 and was 
heard in concerts on the Continent and 
in England until 1905, when he was 
made a teacher in the Royal College of 
Music in Manchester. In the same year 
he won the Rubinstein prize of 5000 
francs for piano playing. He was in 
America from 1912 to 1914. In the 
summer of 1921, he made a highly suc- 
cessful tour of South America, giving 
seventeen concerts in Buenos Aires in 
almost as many consecutive days. 

Mr. Bachaus is at present on a short 
tour of the Middle West, playing in 
Eagle Grove, Iowa; Joplin, Mo.; Detroit, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and also as soloist in 
a pair of concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. He is playing a new concerto 
for piano and orchestra by Pick-Man- 
giagalli, whose ballet, “Carillon Magico,” 
was presented at the Metropolitan two 
years ago. He will present this work 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski and with the New 
York Philharmonic under Willem Men- 
gelberg. Mr. Bachaus will return to 
Europe at the close of his American 
season, and will fulfill a ten weeks’ en- 
gagement of thirty concerts in England 
in the autumn. 


HOLMQUIST SINGS IN BELOIT 








Chicago Bass-Baritone Gives Recital— 
Local Musicians Applauded 


BELOIT, WIs., Feb. 10.—Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass-baritone, gave the third re- 
cital in the Treble Clef Artist Series in 
Beloit College Chapel. Mr. Holmquist 


was heard in a fine program, ranging 
from the classic numbers to Swedish and 
American folk-songs. His work was 
particularly effective in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pilgrim’s Song” and he was recalled 
many times after this. A feature of the 
program was the presentation from 
manuscript of “I Am the Wind,” by 
Erma Hoag Miranda, a local composer 
and chairman of the program commit- 
tee. It was received with much enthusi- 
asm and both composer and singer were 
recalled. 

The series of complimentary commu- 
nity concerts by members -f the Treble 
Clef Club was inaugurated on Jan. 31 in 
the Lincoln High School auditorium. A 
large and responsive audience augured 
well for the success of the venture. Mrs. 
A. L. Kaplan and Alice Monahan, pian- 
ists, played groups of solos, and Mrs. 
LeGrand Warriner, soprano, was heard 
to advantage in a group of songs, with 
Mrs. Rolf Rosman at the piano. Mrs. 
Stennett Hulburt, violinist, contributed 
two numbers, and a trio, composed of 
Mrs. J. A. Armstrong, Mrs. Rolf Ros- 
man and Mrs. R. G. Krumrey, with Mrs. 
J. C. Cameron at the piano, featured 
Negro spirituals in two groups of songs. 
The program ended with an artistic dra- 
matic version of “Ali Baba,” directed by 
Josephine Reed, with accompaniments 
by Hazel Croft, both club members. 
Community singing, conducted by Mrs. 
Erma Hoag Miranda and heartily en- 
joyed by the audience, opened the pro- 
gram. 

The Beloit College Glee Club, con- 
ducted by Irving W. Jones, gave its 
initial local concert on Feb. 4 in the 
First Congregational Church. The pro- 
gram, composed of both sacred and secu- 
lar numbers, showed the fine results of 
the training which the club has under- 
gone preparatory to participation in the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest in Chi- 
cago. IRVING W. JONES. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


Feb. 10.—The Harmonic Club recently 
presented a concert by Frank Geiger, 
bass; Frank Vognar, flautist, and Anna 
Vognar, pianist, all of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Geiger was heard in songs by Handel, 
Massenet, Schubert, Schumann, O’Hara 
and Hawley. Miss Vognar played com- 
positions by Liszt, Grieg and Poldini, 
while the flute numbers included the 
“Scotch Fantasia” by Popp. Mrs. 
Charles F. Reiche was the accompanist. 

CHARLES H. MARSH. 
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OAKLAND ACCLAIMS 
ELMAN AND ROSING 


San Francisco Symphony Plays 
Under Hertz Leadership— 
Local Artists Heard 


By A. F. See 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 10.—Mischa E]- 
man was heard in the fourth recital of 
the artists’ series under Zannette W. 
Potter’s management in the Civic Audi- 
torium on Jan. 29. The program was 
a brilliant one and included Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B Minor, a Sonata 
in E by Handel and Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscou.” Joseph Bonime 
was an able ally at the piano. The 
audience, which overflowed upon the 
stage, was an enthusiastic one. 

Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, was 
presented in the same auditorium in 
the second event of the Colbert “Trans- 
bay” series on Jan. 27. The artist gave 
stirring interpretations of numbers by 
Brahms, Chopin, Grieg and _ leading 
Russian composers, with Benjamin 
Moore of San Francisco at the piano. 

The San Francisco Symphony, under 
Alfred Hertz, gave one of a series of 
ten concerts under Miss Potter’s man- 
agement, in the Auditorium on Feb. 2. 
A very fine program, played with great 
unanimity, included the César Franck 
Symphony and the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. Louis Persinger, concertmaster, 
was the soloist in a musicianly perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Concerto in D. 

The College of Holy Names presented 
Frank Moss, pianist, in recital in the 
college auditorium on Jan. 26. Mr. 
Moss gave a delightful program, in- 





cluding Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, a Sonata by Charles T. 
Griffes, and modern works. A _ large 


audience attended the concert. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association held the first meeting of the 
year in the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium on 
Jan. 30. Alma B. Winchester, soprano, 
with Virginia de Fremery at the piano, 
sang groups of songs in French and 
English. Esther Hjelte, pianist, played 
solos. The program was followed by a 
reception to new members and the newly 
elected officers. The new _ executive 
board includes Thomas Frederick Free- 
man, president; Alice Eggers, vice- 
president; Mabel Brousseau, secretary, 
and Orley See, treasurer. 

An interesting program was given 
before the Oakland Advertising Club 
on “Musicians’ Day” by the following 
artists under Miss Potter’s direction: 
Stella Jellica, soprano; Phyllida Ash- 
ley, pianist, and Carol Goebel Weston, 
violinist. Edith Welling was at the 
piano. Miss Potter, in an address, out- 
lined her plans for making Oakland a 
real art center, pleading for the co- 
operation of business interests in realiz- 
ing this ambition. 

The third of a series of “Historical 
Musical Evenings,” being given on Sun- 
day nights at First Methodist Church, 
was devoted to Mozart and Haydn, and 
the fourth to Mendelssohn. Bessie 
Beatty Roland is organist and choir 
director. 

The Henry Savage production of 
Lehar’s “Merry Widow” held the boards 
at the Civic Auditorium on Feb. 1. The 
orchestra pit and side aisles served to 
hold the overflow of musical enthusiasts 
who attended. 


VERMILLION, S. D. 


Feb. 10.—On the afternoon of Jan. 28 
the orchestra of the University of South 
Dakota, under the leadership of Winfred 
R. Colton, gave the second concert of 
the season in the City Theater, with 
Helene Koster, contralto, as soloist. The 
theater was filled to its capacity. The 
orchestral numbers included Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Massenet’s 
Overture to “Phédre,” a Spanish Dance 
Suite by Emile Tavan, the Pizzicato from 
Delibes’ “Sylvia,” and Charles G. Dawes’ 
Melody. Mrs. Koster sang “Deep River” 
by Burleigh, and other songs, winning 
much applause. The series is under the 
auspices of the Vermillion Commercial 
Club and admission free of charge. 

MARJORIE E. DUDLEY. 








PORTLAND, ORE.—Magdalena Mergens, 
soprano, and May Herbes, pianist, two 
pupils of the Petri Studios, appeared in 
a recent Sunday evening recital. Miss 
Mergens sang tastefully and Miss 
Herbes played effectively Liszt’s Second 
Concerto, with Mrs. Petri at the second 
piano. 





FOSTER OPERA IN EL PASO SCHOOLS 


Miss Shelton’s Classes Give 
Annual Performance— 
Hear Church Orchestra 


By Homer G. Frankenberger 
Eu Paso, TeEx., Feb. 10.—Maybelle 


Shelton, who, since her arrival in El 
Paso two years ago has done a great 
deal for the musical progress of the 
city by her work in the schools, or- 
ganized a performance of Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” given on Feb. 2 by stu- 
dents of the music classes of the High 
School and College. Eleanor Irvin, 
Reba Broadus, Monte Roberts, William 
Coles, Walton Bershire and Alfred 
Lignon were the principals; there was 
a chorus of fifty voices, and the school 
orchestra also took part in the per- 
formance. 

Miss Shelton, who is the head of the 
music department in the Junior Col- 
lege and the Sam _ Houston High 
School, inaugurated the music classes 
at the College, and these give a com- 
plete two years’ course which is recog- 
nized by music schools of the East and 
by Colleges and Universities which give 
degrees. She started last year the 
annual production of opera with “The 
Mikado,” and with the funds netted 
from this performance established the 
R. O. T. C. Band, which is under the 
leadership of Frederick Sierveld. 

The First Baptist Church Orchestra, 
conducted by N. N.:-Bourland, gave its 
second concert of this season recently. 
Mrs. S. Mearns, soprano; Mrs. J. E. 
Deeds, violinist, and Mrs. E. W. Earle 
were soloists, and the performance of 
an operetta, “Fairyland,” by the junior 
department of the First Christian 
Church was directed by Mrs. W. U. 


Daughdrill. 
A quartet composed of Mrs. Robert 











Maybelle Shelton 








Lander, Mrs. Rowland Gilchrist, 
Walter Davis and Ken Metcalf sang 
concerted numbers from operas’ by 


Offenbach and Donizetti at the week- 
ly meeting of the Woman’s Club on 
Jan. 81. Others who appeared were 
Betty Ohls McQuade, Mrs, C. R. 
Schiffler, Mrs. L. C. Gibson, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Trussell, and Ruth Yaffe. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. W. R. Brown, 
Mrs. J. W. Jennings, and Lillian M. 
Pearce. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was obliged to 
eancel a recital here recently through 
the lack of railway facilities, as he 
found that it was impossible for him, 
if he came to El Paso, to leave in time 
to fulfill an engagement in San Diego. 
A recital announced for Jan. 12 by 
Hulda Lashanka also had to be can- 
celled, as the artist was suffering from 


a cold. 





GREELEY, COLO. 


Feb. 10.—Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
was heard here in recital before an audi- 
ence estimated at 1500, in the College 
gymnasium on Jan. 18. His program 
included a group by Handel; opera, 
arias, lieder, a group of “Saltwater 
Ballads” and Damrosch’s “Danny Dee- 
ver.” Stewart Wille, accompanist, gave 
a solo group by Beethoven, Leschetizky 
and Grainger. The soloists in a French 
and Italian program given before the 
Fortnightly Club at its January meet- 
ing were: Mrs. W. E. Freeman, soprano; 
Mrs. Emily Thompson, mezzo-soprano; 
Mrs. Margaret Mason, soprano, and Mrs. 


‘Robert Smith, pianist. 
MARGARET SANFORD NEILL. 





McALESTER, OKLA. 


Feb. 10.—A Bohemian entertainment 
given recently by the music department 
of the Fortnightly Club for their guests, 
the members of the State Board of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
notable for a laughable burlesque in 
which several prominent personages were 
impersonated. The guests met at dinner 
at the Parish House, where the toast- 
mistress, Mrs. P. D. Watson, president 
of the Fortnightly Club, introduced the 
participants in this burlesque. These 
were Mrs. George Marlow, Mrs. Ernest 
Ambrose, Vera Williams, Mrs. Warren 
Potter Allen, Hazel Bartheld. Mrs. W. B. 
McAlester, Mrs. H. G. Struble, Mrs. C. 
E. Head, Mrs. P. M Cordell Mrs. F. G. 
Doggett, Dorothy Beaty, Ophelia Mill- 
wee, Mrs. W. T. Edwards, Mrs. Marrit, 
Mrs. Mallory Hawk, Mrs. Howard Ady, 
Mrs. Garvin Lowry, Mrs. Paul Dial, 
Aileen Webb, Virginia La Grave and 
Mamie Crain. Mrs. W. N. Redwine was 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee and was assisted by Mrs. J. C. Chest- 
nut, Mattie Webster and Mrs. P. D. Wat- 
son. Mrs. Chestnut and Mrs. R. H. Mat- 
thews accompanied those of the “‘celebri- 
ties” who sang vocal solos. The music 
department of this club, at a recent meet- 
ing, decided to subscribe for MUSICAL 
AMERICA for the Y. W. C. A. and to con- 
tribute $10 to the High School Orches- 
tra. A program drawn from the works 
of Tchaikovsky was given by Mrs. J. C. 
Chestnut, Mrs. George Clark. Mrs. W. T. 
Edwards and Della Tully Matthews. 





Jerome Swinford Re-engaged in Newark 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, was solo- 
ist at a concert given under the auspices 
of the Newark Teachers’ Association re- 
cently, singing groups of German and 
Russian songs and works by Homer, 
Branscomb and Burleigh. Mr. Swinford 
has been engaged as soloist with the 
Newark Lyric Club on March 7. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Feb. 10.—The music department of 
Sorosis celebrated guest day recently at 
the residence of Mrs. J. W. Green. Ad- 
ditional hostesses were: Mrs. Mont R. 
Powell, Mrs. J. H. Brown, Mrs. Robert 
A. Maupin, Mrs. Frank Stroughton, Mrs. 
M. M. Thomas and Elizabeth Stumpff. 
Mrs. T. Burns Pedigo was leader for the 
afternoon, and after welcoming the 
guests, she read a paper on Victor Her- 
bert. Mrs. L. Emerson Faris sang La 
Forge’s “Sanctuary” and Kramer’s ‘‘The 
Great Awakening.” A talk on the Peter- 
borough Colony was given by Mrs. J. M. 
Perkins, and Mrs. John Shelly Metcalf 
played two piano numbers. Mrs. Jasper 
R. Turnbull gave a musical reading, and 
two vocal solos were sung by Mrs. G. P. 
McGregor. The program concluded with 
Chopin’s Military Polonaise played by 
Mrs. H. W. Baerer. Mrs. J. M. Perkins, 
Mrs. R. J. Clements and Lillian Frank 
were the accompanists. 

C. M. COoLe. 





SHERMAN, TEX. 


Feb. 10.—Tandy MacKenzie, tenor, 
appeared in concert at Kidd-Key College 
recently. The artist was given pro- 
longed applause after each number and 


responded generously with encores. His 
program included an aria from Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers” and songs by Puccini, 
Hageman, Kramer, Rachmaninoff, Car- 
rie Jacobs-Bond, Kreisler, Lehmann and 
other composers. His Hawaiian songs 
were especially pleasing to the audience. 
Cara Phillips, member of the college 
faculty, was a skilled accompanist, and 
played “Juba Dance,” by Dett, and La 
Forge’s Concert Waltz as solos. 
K. GLADDEN CONGDON. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The High School 
club of the Ellison-White Conservatory 
of Music gave a recital at the Conserva- 
tory studios lately. Students from the 
harp, violin, piano, voice and public 
speaking departments appeared. Those 
taking part were Elma White, Darel Rob- 
inson, Irene Gerlinger, Laylor Langs- 
dorf, Gordon Donald, Carolyn Parker, 
Pearl Biehm, Pauline Wourms, Margaret 
Spencer, Florine Stone, Norma Grosse, 
Herald Hirsch, Phyllis Hart and Abbott 
Laurence. : 








PULLMAN, WASH.—A score of concerts 
have been arranged for the Washington 
State College Men’s Glee Club, which 
will open its twenty-sixth annual tour in 
February. The singers will make two 
joint appearances with the Women’s 
Glee Club in Spokane in March. 


- presented Robert 


SAN JOSE HOLDS 
FIRST MUSIC WEEK 


Elman and Herbert Gould Are 
Among Visiting Recitalists 
—Many Programs Given 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 10.—San Jose’s 
first Music Week closed on Feb. 3, with 
300 students of the grammar schools par- 
ticipating in the final test of the music 
memory contest. Competition was keen 
both for the school and the individual 
prizes. The awards at the present writ- 
ing have not been yet announced. 

Among the noted visiting artists heard 
during the period was Mischa Elman, 
who gave his first local recital before a 
capacity audience in the Victory Theater, 
the third of the Oppenheimer series. 
Joseph Bonime was the violinist’s ac- 
companist. 

Herbert Gould, bass of the Chicago 
Opera, also gave a first local program, 
at the College of the Pacific on Tuesday 
night. Obviously suffering from a cold, 
he had also prepared a program different 
from that distributed to the audience. 
Frank Moss was obliged to play the 
accompaniments by sight, but the recital 
on the whole was interesting. 

The League of American Pen Women 
Romani, Australian 
bass-baritone, in a public program, as- 
sisted by Marjory M. Fisher, violinist, 
and Mrs. Stanley Hiller, pianist and 
accompanist. 

An interesting demonstration concert 
was given by the orchestras and bands 
of the public schools. The combined 
grammar schools orchestra, under the 
leadership of Albert L. Taix; The First 
and Second High School orchestras; the 
Evening School Community Orchestra, 
and the High School Concert and 
Military bands participated. George T. 
Matthews, supervisor of bands and or- 
chestra, led all the high school groups. 

The Elks’ Concert Orchestra and the 
Richards’ Glee Club gave a joint pro- 
gram on the opening night of the week, 
led by Dr. Charles M. Richards. The 
San Jose DeMolay Band, a Masonic or- 
ganization, led by Edward Towner, gave 
a diversified program at the Teachers’ 
College on Wednesday, assisted by Mrs. 
Jackson, soprano, and Margaret Guil- 
beau, vocalist. 

Hales’ Department Store Chorus gave 
a recital every afternoon. Every 
church, club, and allied organization in 
the city had music featured on its pro- 
gram for the week. One of the most 
interesting of the programs given during 
the day was that by the San Jose Music 
Study Club at the Presbyterian Church. 
Those participating were: Mrs. Floyd 
Parton and Mrs. Stanley Hiller, so- 
pranos, Mrs. Mary Webster Mitchell, 
contralto, and Mrs. Homer de Wit Pugh, 
organist, with Mrs. Enos Paul Cook and 
Mrs. Pugh as accompanists. The last 
named played a series of compositions of 
each century from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth, preceded by an interesting talk 
on the history of the organ. 

The Music Week was sponsored and 
planned by a committee from the Santa 
Clara County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Charles M. Dennis. chairman, has 
expressed the gratitude of the committee 
for aid received from many organizations 
and persons interested in the musical 
life of San Jose. The results of the 
Music Week may prove to be far reach- 
ing. Through it the general public has 
become better acquainted with the variety 
of the local musical resources and the 
uses to which they may be put. 








PORTLAND, ORE.—Intermediate and 
advanced pupils of Mr. Taglieri were 
presented in recital at the Lincoln High 
School Auditorium on Jan. 6, and the 
capacity audience which attended en- 


thusiastically applauded an_ interest- 
ing and artistic program. The pupils 
presented were: Mrs. Marion Ben- 


nett-Duva, Mrs. Leslie M. Scott, Mrs. 
Tini Ledwidge-Suffield, Mrs. Iris Mar- 
tensen-Oakley, Mrs. Henrietta Heppner- 
Jurgensen, Mrs. Lena Bell Tartar, Mrs. 
Ruth Lange, Mrs. Henrietta Holum, 
Mark Daniels, Harold L. Graham, John 
E. Deegan, Halfred A. Young, Hermann 
Hafner and Dr. Stuart McGuire. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
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students of 
Becker Conservatory recently appeared 
in a recital at the Lincoln High School 
Auditorium. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Piano 


* ok 2k 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Ellen Blanding has 
been appointed soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Piano pupils 
of Mary Lou Baker appeared in a recent 
recital at the home of Miss Baker. 

* * oS 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Students’ Music 
Study Club, at a meeting at the Kerner 
School of Music, heard a paper by Wil- 
helmina Noeckel on “Self-Culture in 
Music” and a program given by the 
piano pupils. 

* * 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. — Katherine 
Ramsey, pupil of Rowena Bishop, played 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique” and 
compositions by Chopin, Debussy, Schu- 
bert Balakireff and Rachmaninoff in a 
recital at the Women’s Clubhouse. 

2k * * 

TIFFIN. OHIO.—The choir of Grace 
Reformed Church, at its monthly musi- 
eal service under the baton of Oswald 
Blake, was assisted by the Girls’ Chorus 
in numbers by Stainer, Handel, Barnby 
and Mendelssohn. Thelma Swigart was 
the organist. 

* ok 

SALINA, KAN.—Hazel Silver Rickel of 
Salina has been chosen as the soprano 
soloist for the annual Easter Week sing- 
ing of “The Messiah” by the Bethany 
Chorus at _ Lindsborg. Mrs. Rickel 
studied for some time in New York with 
Frank La Forge. 

* * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J—Members of the 
Colony Club of Ventnor recently enter- 
tained the children of the Seashore 
House with an hour of music. Alice 





Warren Sachse played with good style 
Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu and Mrs. 
Harold Gilpin sang several solos charm- 
ingly. 

ts ok ok 

RED BANK, N. J.—Julius Schendel, 
pianist; Louis Hoffman, violinist, and 
Adrian da Silva, tenor, all of New York, 
were heard in a program arranged by 
Arthur Belvor of Fair Haven, under the 
auspices of the recently formed Triad 
Circle. Mrs. A. B. White was the ac- 
companist. 

ok * * 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.— The Thursday 
Musical Club, at a meeting at the home 
of Mrs. A. C. Rockwell, heard a miscel- 
laneous program arranged by Mrs. R. S. 
Gavitt. Songs were given by Senia 
Eskola, Dorothy Upton of Fitchburg and 
Mrs. John Schulthess and piano solos by 
Mrs. W. H. Lane and Mrs. Leroy Vinal. 


* * * 


JENKINTOWN, PA.—Marie La Due 
Piersol, soprano, and Burton Piersol, 
baritone, were warmly greeted by a 


large audience in a recent song recital 
at Beechworth School. Their program 
was drawn from the works of Schumann, 
Brahms, Bizet, Verdi and other com- 
posers. Ethlyn M. Selner played artis- 
tic accompaniments. 
* * k 
KANSAS CiITy, Mo.—Mr. Rosenberg 
and Mabelle Glenn, director of music 
in the public schools, have organized a 
boy choir for Grace and Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church. The members of the 
choir were chosen from the public schools 
and the entire expense of their training 
and salaries is a gift to the church from 
Mrs. Irwin Kirkwood. 
7K ak 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—The music sec- 
tion of the Woman’s Club, in a recent 


meeting at the home of Mrs. E. F. Dar- 
ling, presented the following artists in 
a program arranged by Mrs. Frederick 
W. Baumer: Mrs. Clarence Connor and 
Mrs. Frank E. W. Rowe, sopranos; Mrs. 
Arthur Jones, contralto; Vernon Dal- 
hart, tenor, and Grace McDermott, vio- 


linist. 
* * «* 


FREMONT, OHIO.—The Y. W. C. A. 
Choral Club of Tiffin, led by Oswald 
Blake of the Heidelberg University fac- 
ulty, was heard here in concert recently. 
The soloists were Phoebe Settlage, so- 
prano; Mrs. Hayes Michaels, contralto; 
Harriet H. Kuenzel, reader; Mr. Blake, 
tenor, and the Heidelberg Male Quartet, 
assisted by Esther Bradley, pianist and 


accompanist. 
ok * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Louis des Voignes 
brought forward three pupils—Gertrude 
Kroetch, Henry Zalesky and Charles 
Westlund—in a piano recital at Sher- 
man-Clays, the program including solos 
and movements from concertos. Mrs. F. 
K. Kilby, Mrs. R. A. Harris, Mrs. E. S. 
Redeher and Virginia Hix, pupils of 
Mrs. Charles Freese, were heard in a 


vocal recital at her studio. 
ok * * 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Pupils of Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Marsh of the voice and piano 
departments of the Fine Arts College 
were heard in a recital in the Recital 
Hall at the University. Those taking 
part were Marion Boulette, Norman 
Price, Zelda Reeves, Grace Bugbee and 
Ruth La Fontaine, who sang songs by 
Handel, Bach, Schubert, Clough-Leighter 
and Johnson, and Mamie Karpe, Ruth 
Violett, Opal Morris, Deidamia Nether- 
ton and Helen Bartlett, who played com- 
positions by Chopin, Debussy, Kreisler 
and Hendriks. 

* ok ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Robinson Boone presented Irene 
Reynolds, pianist; Helen Barell, mezzo- 
soprano, and Margaret Notz, accompan- 
ist, in a musical tea at their conserva- 
tory. George Hotchkiss Street intro- 
duced a number of students in a recent 
recital at the Street studios. One of the 
songs was composed by Ramona Rae, 
who sang it, playing her own accom- 
paniment. Piano pupils of Virgil Isham 


appeared in recital at the Portland 
Hotel. Included in the program was 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, 
played by Mr. Isham. 

a * * 
LONG BEACH, CAL.—Minnie O’Neil. 


pupil of Abby de Avirett, played Orem’: 
“American Indian Rhapsody” recently at 
the Congregational Church. Pauline 
Farquhar, also a pupil of Mr. de Avir- 
ett, appeared before the Wa-Wan Clul 
of Los Angeles. Miss O’Neil and Miss 
Farquhar gave a two-piano program be- 
fore the Optimist Club of Los Angeles. 
Pupils of L. D. Frey, who have filled 
recent out-of-town engagements are Mrs. 
E. E. Tincher, Mrs. W. T. Moore, Agnes 


Kelly, Mrs. M. E. Good, Charles Way, 
Mrs. G. A. Brown and the Beverly 
Quartet. Jacques Simcoe, baritone, 


pupil of Mme. d’Artell, and Anna Maude 
Morath, pupil of Kitty Richards Foote, 
gave the introductory music to “Peg o’ 
My Heart” at the Mission Theater. 
Norma Hewlitt, soprano, sang “Smilin’ 
Through” when the film of the same 
name was given at the Liberty Theater. 
ok * ok 


York, PA.—Works of York composers 
were featured on the program of an 
open meeting given by the Matinée 
Musical Club in the York Woman’s Clu» 
auditorium. A. A. Knoch’s “Serenade’”’ 
for violin, ’cello and piano was played 
by Mr. Knoch, Allen Bond and Walter 


Rohrbach; Urban H. Hershey’s ‘“Ro- 
mance in G,” by Allen Bond, ’cellist, 
with Grace Ziegler at the piano. Mar- 


garet Kibbler played a Spinning Song 
by J. Frank Frysinger. A paper on 
“Pennsylvania Music and Composers,” 
prepared by Henrietta Wiest, was read 
by Katharine Mundorf. Composers 
whose works were illustrated were Cad- 
man, Linn Seiler, Zechwer, Douty, Foer- 
ster, Nevin and Gilchrist. Those tak- 
ing part were Emma Bosshart, Helen 
Ziegler, Mae Brodbeck, Grace Ziegler, 
Mrs. Park Wogan, Mrs. Herbert Reh- 
meyer, Mrs. Charles Wolf, Mary How- 
ard, Margaret Mundorf, Helen Ness, 
Mrs. Walter Black and Mrs. Charles 
Motter. Inez Morse has succeeded Mrs. 
Chester Creager as organist at the Sec- 
ond United Brethren Church, of which 
Walter L. Rupp is choir leader. 
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LIMA PREPARES 
FOR EISTEDDFOD 


Scenes from Opera Featured 
in Annual Program 
of Woman’s Club 


By H. E. Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Entries have 
been received from Dayton, Bellefon- 
taine, Findlay, Van Wert, Venedocia, 


Delphos, Bluffton, and Gomar for the 
Eisteddfod on Washington’s Birthday. 
Some excellent prizes are announced. 


The morning session will be given over 
to the public schools in choruses, soli and 
duets. The conductor of the day will be 
William Surdival. D. A. Clippinger of 
Chicago will be one of the adjudicators. 
The male choruses in the Lima events 
will be conducted by Ira B. Longsworth 
and R. B. Mikesel. Irene Harruff Klin- 
ger will lead the singers in the women’s 
chorus. Ira E. Wagner is president, 
Mark Evans, secretary, and J. Ed 
Porter, treasurer of the Association. 
“Scenes From Opera” was the title of 
the attractive annual entertainment re- 
cently given by the Woman’s Club at 
Memorial Hall. Excerpts from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” second act; the 
Forest Scene from the “Hinsel and 
Gretel,” and part of the Spinning 
Scene from “The Flying Dutchman” 
comprised the program, which was ar- 
ranged by Irene Harruff Klinger, Mary 
Kathryn Roby and Mrs. P. M. Hulsken. 
In the “Marriage of Figaro” music, 
Blanche Finicle appeared as the Count- 
ess; Pauline Wemmer Gooding, who has 
coached with Mme. Viafora and other 
teachers, as Cherubino, and Gwendolyn 
Iona Price as Suzanne. Glenna Marie 
Hobart and Thomas Evans were the 
children in the “Hansel and Gretel” 
scene, in which Mrs. Joe Davidson, Vir- 
ginia Mosher and Marie Bechtol also ap- 
peared. Violet Lewis, one of Supervisor 
Mark Evans’ assistants, was Senta in 
“The Flying Dutchman” excerpt, Kath- 
ryn Wyre Carnes appeared as Mary, 








and the others who took part were Mrs. 
J. Robb Meily, Mrs. J. E. Evans, Mrs. 
Frank Callahan, Mrs. Charles A. Black, 
Mrs. R. D. Kahle and Helen Bower. The 
costumes, lighting and stage setting 
were excellent. 

The Etude Club devoted the chief part 
of its program on Feb. 6 to music by 
Elgar. Few persons know that Elgar 
made his initial appearance in this coun- 
try in an Ohio city, Cincinnati. About 
eighteen or twenty years ago he came 
to conduct the performance at the May 
festival of his “Dream of Gerontius.” 

Those who contributed to the Etude 
Club’s program, which also included 
music by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
were Helene Spannagel Ridenour, Mrs. 
Gale C. Dunifon, Kathryn Gramm 
Shrider, and Dorothy Stolzenbach. 

At the meeting of the Club on Jan. 23, 
an analysis of Stanford’s “Irish” Sym- 
phony was given by Mrs. Snyder; An- 
nette Roby submitted a paper telling of 
the activities of Charles Stanford, 
Elgar, and Bax, and a musical program 
was given by Leona Feltz, Josephine 
Sherwood Mehaffey, Miss Roby, Mrs. A. 





Dimond, Geraldine Evans, and Irene 
Harruff Klinger. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
Feb. 10.—The second recital in the 


local Musical Cycle Series was given by 
Rosetta Samuel French, pianist, and 
Mary Louise Gail, violinist, recently. 
Mrs. French, a former resident of Dan- 
ville, who studied abroad, was applauded 
for her contributions to the program 
and Miss Gail played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in creditable style. At the 
close of the program a reception was 
given for the artists at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Samuel, the parents of 
the pianist. VERA R. DOWKER. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Feb. 10.—Irene Smith, pianist, has 
opened, a_ studio in Chenango Street, 
where she will teach piano and Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. Miss Smith has studied 
with Francis J. O’Connor of this city, 
six years with Ethel Newcomb and with 
Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, and Richard 





Hageman. She has also been heard in 
concert in many cities throughout the 
country. 





——————— 





MISS ETHEL GROW 
Contralto | 


Announces her removal to her new studio 


| at the 


RODIN STUDIOS 


200 West 57th Street, New York 














Telephone, Circle 3560 























Miss Jane Cathcart 


President of the Washington Heights Musical Club 


Announces her removal to her 


new studio at the | 


Rodin Studios 


200 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone Circle 3560 
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Oscar Saenger Artist 
Achieves Distinction 
with Chicago Singers 


al ll 





Coloratura Soprano, 
with Success This 


Melvena Passmore, 
Who Has Appeared 


Season with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association 
Melvena Passmore, coloratura _ so- 


prano, who has been studying for the 
last eight years with Oscar Saenger, 
New York vocal teacher, has been ap- 
pearing this season with much success 
as a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association. Besides being heard with 
that organization in Chicago, Miss Pass- 
more is at present on tour with it. 
During the recent engagement of the 
company in Boston she received warm 
praise from the local critics, who spoke 
of her as a rising voung star with a 
voice of wide range and beautiful quality. 


... “George Meader, as his merit de- 
served, sang to a large audience at his 
matinee of tenor songs yesterday, bring- 
ing to more intimate range the fine art he 
has shown in recent Mozart performances 
at the Metropolitan. His voice, without 
the highest sensuous beauty, is most 
beautifully used. ‘The breath control in 
plastic phrase, the emotional impress of 
each winged word, the technique backed 
by intelligence, are so instantly capti- 
vating that there was no moment when 
his singing did not give extraordinary 
pleasure. Exclamatory murmurs of that 
pleasure followed his program.” 

New York Times—Jan. 22, 1923 


... “Mr. Meader is a standing lesson for 
most singers.... His perfect diction, 
musicianship and grasp of song style 
make him one of the most interesting re- 
citalists in the country.” 

New York World—dJan. 22, 1923 


... “The first group consisted of Handel 
numbers. The second of these was ‘Every 
Valley Shall Be Exalted,’ which is rarely 
sung with such firm breath control and 
such correctness of phrasing as Mr. 
Meader brought to its delivery.... The 
whole recital was an admirable demon- 
stration of the value of well cultivated 
art... He is able to chain the atten- 





GEORGE MEADER 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Scores Another Significant Success in New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, January 21, 1923 


What the. critica said: 


Available till May 15th and After Sept. 30th 


Address 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Passmore is well known to Boston 
onera*oers. having sung there in the 
role of Lucia with the Boston English 
Opera Company about two years ago. 

In past seasons she has also been heard 
in leading réles with the Cincinnati 
Opera Company during its summer sea- 
son and with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company in Philadelphia. Earlier this 
season she appeared in “The Barber of 
Seville” with the Zuro Grand Opera 
Company in Brooklyn and in the past 
has also appeared as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Svmphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Eugene Ysaye. 





Providence Music League Sponsors Con- 
certs at Nominal Prices 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 10.—The newly 
organized Music League of Providence 
has announced a series of three musical 
events at an admission price estimated 
at thirteen cents a seat. A music patron 
who desires that his name be withheld 
has sponsored the concerts. Tickets will 
be distributed to heads of factories, 
stores, clubs and schools. The series 
will be opened with a concert by the 
Boston Svmvhony. under Pierre Mon- 
teux, at the FE. F. Albee Theater on Feb. 
18, and subsequent events will be given 
on March 18 and April 15. 

Mrs. B. C. EDWARDS. 





ST. JOHN, KANSAS 

Feb. 10.—The Harmony Music Club 
gave its annual Music Week program at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church on Jan. 
29 to a very appreciative audience. 
Mrs. Gertrude Cossman, vice-president, 
was in charge of the concert. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Osborne, president, expressed 
herself as highly pleased at the manner 
in which people of this locality attend 
the Music Week concerts. Piano and 
voice numbers were given by Mrs. Nellie 
Shepherd, Mrs. Gertrude Cossman, Mrs. 
Ethel Backe, Mrs. Pauline Pair, Mrs. 
Pansy Lindauer, Wanda Hall and Sara 
Seevers, supervisor of music in the St 


John High School. A reading, “The 
Master’s Violin,” given by Mrs. Eva 
Berkebile, was greatly enjoyed. Lois 


Weilepp and Mrs. Ethel Backe played 
the accompaniments for the voice num- 
bers. ANNA CORNWELL. 










tion of a discriminating audience by his 
skill in vocal technic, his intelligence in 
its use and his unerring artistic judgment 
in the application of nuances.” 

Ww. J. Henderson, 


New York Herald—Jan. 22, 






1923. 










... “His recital was thoroughly enjoyed 
by a good sized audience. Mr. Meader is 
an exceptional lieder singer, as he has 
often demonstrated; he knows the style, 
he feels the song, and his diction and ex- 
pression sustain the interest... . His 
work would almost suffice as a model.” 
Frank H. Warren, 
New York Evening World 
Jan. 22, 1923. 














... “He had a very large and a thor- 
oughly appreciative audience, so apprecia- 
tive that it often did not wait until he 
finished a song before it burst forth with 
its applause.” 

New York Journal 








Jan. 22, 1923. 





... “We have always admired his light, 
sweet tenor that is well handled and con- 
trolled by good musicianship, and yester- 
day’s work sustained his high level.” 
Katherine Spaeth, 
New York Evening Mail 
Jan. 22, 1923. 
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Opera Chorus School Hears Applicants 


Voice trials for admission to the free 
chorus school of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company are being held this month by 


Euoardo Petri, director of the school. 
The course consists of one year’s train- 
ing in the répertoire of the opera com- 
pany with the opportunity to appear in 
performances with the regular chorus. 
The class will begin training as soon as 
the trials are concluded and will con- 
tinue in session during the summer. 





Give Program at Wadleigh High School 


Wanda de Mora, coloratura soprano, 
assisted by Rudolf Larsen, violinist, was 
heard in concert under the auspices of 


the Cultural Federation, in the audi- 
torium of Wadleigh High School on the 
evening of Jan. 25. Miss de Mora, who 
is a pupil of her mother, Mathilde de 
Mora, disclosed a voice of wide range 
and lovely quality in arias by Verdi and 
Bellini and in two groups of songs. Mr. 
Larsen played the Bach Chaconne and 
works by Chopin-Auer, Brahms and 
Wieniawski. Excellent accompaniments 
were played by Meta Schumann. 





Fiqué Choral Sings in Brooklyn 

The Fiqué Choral, Carl Fiqué, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of Jan. 30. The program 


included works by Vincent, Denza, Mr. 
Fiqué and Grieg’s dramatic cantata, 
“Olaf Trygvason,” in which Clara Ber- 
nard, Margaret Schubert, Eugenie 
Lahm, Isabel Pallavicini, Adolf Hall, 
Nicolaus Laterne, Henry Weimann and 
Frank Schwarzkopf were heard as solo- 
ists. The assisting artist was Grace 
Bradley, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who sang an aria by 
Meyerbeer, and songs by Wagner, Sec- 
chi and Woodman and a number of en- 
cores. 





Give Program of American Works 


Clarence Dickinson, organist, assisted 
by Sue Harvard, soprano, and Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, gave a program of 


American compositions at the noon hour 
at the Brick Church on Feb. 2. The 
composers represented were William Y. 
Webbe, Harvey B. Gaul, Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry, Joseph W. Cloakey, Pearl 
G. Curran, Henry F. Gilbert and Mr. 
Dickinson and Mr. Macmillen. The Fri- 
day noon musicales will be continued at 
the church until Easter. 





Grace Northrup Pupil Sings 
A program of songs was given before 
an interested audience by Easton Kent, 


tenor, with Harrv Oliver Hirt at the 
piano, at the studio of Grace Northrup 
on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 7. Mr. 
Kent revealed a tenor voice of fine qual- 
itv in a program of four groups, songs 
of Franz and Grieg being particularly 
well sung. By request, he repeated 
Rimskv-Korsakoff’s “In Silent Woods,” 
and added several encores at the end of 
the program. Mr. Kent came East this 
season to continue his study with Miss 
Northrup and has been engaged as so- 
loist at the West End Presbyterian 
Church. He has been heard frequently 
in concert, including an appearance in 
New York on Feb. 2. 





Clifford Vaughan Gives Musicale 


Clifford Vaughan, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in his West Forty-eighth Street 


studio on the evening of Feb. 1, playing 
compositions by Scarlatti, Mozart, Cho- 
pin, Ravel, Scriabine and Saint-Saéns. 
Of particular interest was the Ravel 
Sonatine, which he played with fine feel- 
ing and understanding. The numbers 
by Scriabine also had a cordial recep- 
tion and there was technical brilliance 
in the Saint-Saéns Waltz Etude. 





Gescheidt Voice Analysis Class Meets 


The regular monthly session of the 
voice analysis class was held in the Ade- 
laide Gescheidt Carnegie Hall studios on 
the evening of Feb. 7. Singing was dis- 
cussed from various angles and was 
demonstrated according to the Gescheidt 
Scientific System of Normal Natural 
Voice Production. The Euphony Quartet, 
composed of Hazel Drury, Inez Harrison, 
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Foster House and Albert Erler, sang 
numbers by Offenbach, Scott, Del Riego 
and Molloy. Solo groups were also given 
by Grace Forbes, soprano; Virginia 
Crenshaw, soprano; Marian Cargen, 
contralto; Marie Louise Whittlesey, so- 
prano; Carolyn Wick, soprano; Albert 
Erler, bass, and Hazel Drury, soprano. 
The program included “At Night” by 
Rachmaninoff, “The Crying of Water” 
by Campbell-Tipton, “A Memory” by 
Fairchild, “Sing to Me, Sing” by Homer, 
“Voi che sapete” from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “In questa tomba” by 
Beethoven and numbers by Massenet, 
Fourdrain, Strauss, Brahms, Weber and 
others. Anne Tindale was at the piano. 





Klibansky Artists Heard in Concert 


Grace Marcella Liddane, pupil of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, will fulfil a concert en- 
gagement in Stamford, Conn., on Feb. 
18. She received the commendation of 
both press and audience as soloist in a 
concert given by the Orpheus Club in 
Buffalo on the evening of Jan. 29. Lot- 
tice Howell, soprano, who is appearing 
with the Hinshaw “Impresario” Com- 
pany, is continuing her successes with 
that organization, which is appearing 
this month in Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New York State and New 
Jersey. Walter Preston will sin~ in a 
concert at St. Andrew’s Church, New 
York, on Feb. 18. Alveda Lofgren, so- 
prano, appeared before the members of 
the Beethoven Club of East Orange, 
N. J., on Jan. 27. 





Pupils Form Clarence Adler Club 


Advanced pupils of Clarence Adler, 
teacher of piano, have organized the 
Clarence Adler Club, which is scheduled 
to meet at the Adler studio in West 
Eighty-sixth Street on the third Satur- 
day evening of each month. A feature 
of each meeting will be the reading of a 
paper on the life of one of the great 
composers by one of the pupils. At the 
meeting on Feb. 3, Cornelius Van Vliet, 
’cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
was the guest of honor, joining Mr. Ad- 
ler in a performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A for ’Cello and Piano. A 
program of works by Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Debussy, Chopin, Godowsky 
and Weber was given by Bessie Anik, 
Dorcas Redding, Mina Rutenberg, Harry 
Anik and Juliette Glassman. 





Haywood Lectures in Indianapolis 


_Frederick H. Haywood, teacher of 
singing, paid a visit to the Metropolitan 
School of Music in Indianapolis recently, 
where he instructed.a full schedule of 
private pupils and also gave a lecture- 
demonstration before a large audience of 
teachers and public school supervisors. 
He was assisted in the demonstration 
by thirty glee club girls from the high 
schools. He also directed the first les- 
son of the new semester of a group of 
girls of the Arsenal Technical High 
School. His book, “Universal Song,” is 
used as a text-book in the regular cur- 
riculum by the supervisor of music, 
Frank Percival. Mr. Haywood visited 
his pupil, T. Earle Yearsley, director ot 
music at Beaver College in Pittsburgh, 
on Jan. 31. While there he was in con- 
ference with several local educators, in- 
cluding Will Earhart, director of public 
school music, and Mrs. Mabel Rockwell 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 





Society of Theater Organists Meets 


The Society of Theater Organists, in- 
cluding those playing in the leading 
cinema theaters of Greater New York, 
held a midnight supper and meeting at 
the Haven Studios in West Fifty-fourth 
Street on Feb. 12. Informal talks were 
given by several members. The officers 
of the organization are Robert Berent- 
sen, president; Frank S. Adams, vice- 
president; J. Van Cleft Cooper, record- 
ing secretary; Raymond Willever, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Sigmund Krum- 
gold, treasurer. The trustees include 
Vera Kitchener, Harold O. Smith, M. 
Mauro-Cottone and Fred Spencer. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays in New York 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, was 
soloist at the concert given by the Morn- 
ing Choral Club of Brooklyn at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. She was accompanied 
by Ethel Watson Usher. Miss Gunn was 
soloist at a musicale given by D. A. R. 
Chapter 76, Brooklyn, on Jan. 31. 
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Harriet Ware Presents Singer 


Harriet Ware, composer and teacher, 
gave pleasure to a large audience when 
she presented Zanetta Marilla, soprano, 
in a début recital at the Hotel Plaza on 


the afternoon of Feb. 10. Miss Marilla 
disclosed a voice of excellent quality and 
decided interpretative ability in a pro- 
gram of songs that included Giordani’s 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Schubert’s “Who Is 
Sylvia,” Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” Gretchaninoff’s “The 
Wounded Birch,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Eastern Romance,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” MacDowell’s 
“In the Woods,” and a group of songs 
by Miss Ware, “The Call of Radha,” 
“Tris,” and “Stars.” The singer was 
highly successful in her charming de- 
livery of the various numbers, those of 
Miss Ware proving especially effective. 
Several extras were demanded and 
given. Miss Ware gave fine and sympa- 
thetic piano accompaniments. M. B.S. 





Vera Bull Hull Joins Wolfsohn Bureau 


Vera Bull Hull, for the last vear an 
independent musical manager in Cleve- 


land and formerly associated with the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau in that terri- 
tory is now in the New York office ux 
the Wolfsohn Bureau. She will be asso- 
ciate manager with Coit and Alber in 
charge of concert bookings for the 
Cleveland office, which covers Ohio, In- 
diana, New York State west of Syra- 
cuse, Kentucky, West Virginia and On- 
tario. 





La Forge-Berimen Pupils in Musicale 


The fifth noonday musicale in Aeolian 
Hall under the auspices of the La Forge- 


Bertmen studios, was given on Feb. 2, 
by Gutia Casini, ’cellist; Ernesto 
Bertimen, pianist; Esther Malmrose, 
soprano; Verna Rabey, soprano, and 
Lawrence Tibbet, baritone. It was Mr. 
Casini’s first appearance since his recent 
return from Europe, and he was heard 
in numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Pop- 
per and Piatti. Mr. Beri’men was heard 
in solos and also in conjunction with the 
Duo-Art and the singers sang arias and 
groups of songs. The accompaniments 
were played by Florence’ Barbour, 
Minabel Hunt, Ruth Carlmark and 
Kathryn Kerin. 





“Boheme” Excerpts at Rivoli Theater 


Excerpts from Puccini’s “Bohéme” 
were played by the orchestra at the 


Rivoli Theater, New York, under Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Frederick Stahlberg, 
during the week beginning Feb. 11. The 
Serova Dancers gave an interesting di- 
vertissement at the same theater. A 
special musical program was also given 
at the Rialto Theater, conducted alter- 
nately by Mr. Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau. 





“Tannhauser” Overture at Capitol 


Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture was 
played by the orchestra of the Capitol 
Theater, New York, during the week 
beginning Feb. 11, Erno Rapee conduct- 
ing. A special prelude for orchestra 
was composed by William Axt to intro- 
duce the feature picture, a film version 
of Hall Caine’s “The Christian.” Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus” was sung by Erik 
Bye, baritone. 





Corradetti Pupils Secure Engagements 


George Magis, tenor, a pupil of F. F. 
Corradetti, won a competition for a 
week’s engagement at Keith’s Eighty- 
first Street Theater recently and was 
then engaged for a week at the Mount 
Vernon Theater. He was soloist at the 
French Y. M. C. A. on Jan. 24, singing 
“La donna e mobile” and an aria from 
the “Pearl Fishers.” Pasquale Ferrara, 
tenor, appeared in Middletown, N. Y., 
singing for his principal number “Vesti 
la giubba,” from “Pagliacci.” 





William Simmons Entertains 


William Simmons, baritone, enter- 
tained a large number of guests at a 
musicale at his studio on the evening of 
Feb. 7. An interesting program was 
given by Frieda Klink, contralto; Maxi- 
milian Rose, violinist; Josepf Mathieu, 
tenor; Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, and 
Mme. Lubarsky. Among those present 
were Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Wil- 





liem Durieux, ’cellist; Franklin Riker, 
tenor; Josef Borissoff, violinist; Frank 
Hemstreet, teacher of singing; Mrs. Sada 
Cowen, Lotta Madden, soprano; Herbert 
F. Peyser, Mrs. Julian Edwards, George 
A. Wise, Ruth Pearcy, contralto, and 
Miss Klink, Mr. Rose, Miss Reisenberg, 
Mr. Mathieu and Mme. Lubarsky. 





To Give Works by American Composers 


The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs will sponsor a program of Amer- 
ican compositions in a concert to be 
given in the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Feb. 20. Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes, organist, will play some of 
his works and Sybil Sammis MacDermid 
will sing two groups of songs by her 
husband, James MacDermid. Hans 
Barth will be heard in a group of num- 
bers by MacDowell and also in a group 
of his own compositions. 





Mauret to Dance for Young People 


Virginie Mauret, exponent of the mod- 
ern Russian ballet, will be the assisting 
artist in the Symphony Concert for 
Young People in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of Feb. 17. The 
program, which will be a combination of 
symphony and dance music, will be con- 
ducted by Rene Pollain. 





Foreign Visitors Given Reception 


The American Music Guild, the Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation and the In. 
ternational Composers’ Guild gave a re- 
ception for Alfredo Casella, Georges 
Enesco and Darius Milhaud at the Mac- 
Dowell Gallery on Feb. 7. A number of 
well-known musicians were among the 
many persons who greeted the distin- 
guished composers. 





Gigli Entertained at Luncheon 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by newspaper and mag- 
azine writers at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on Jan. 31. The artist made a 
short speech and, with the permission of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Opera, sang several songs. 





Russian Trio Gives New Gedicke Work 


The Russian Trio, under the leader- 
ship of Eugene Bernstein, gave the first 
performance in America of four Russian 
Folk Songs by Gedicke at a musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer 
on Feb. 4. Madja St. Clair, soprano, 
and Nicolai Oulukanoff, baritone, were 
the soloists. Other works given by the 
trio were Rachmaninoff’s Trio, Op. 9, 
and Rubinstein’s Trio, Op. 52. 





Steinway Hall Series to be Broadcast 


A series of recitals to be given at 
three o’clock on Friday afternoons in 
Steinway Hall, New York, will be broad- 
cast by means of apparatus recently in- 
stalled there by the Radio Corporation 
of America and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 





Miss Thursby Honors Galli-Curci 


Emma Thursby, teacher of singing, 
gave a musicale in honor of Amelita 
Galli-Curci, in her studio in Gramercy 
Park on the afternoon of Feb. 9. The 
artists were Grace Kerns, soprano; Fu- 
jiwara, Japanese tenor, Anton Bilotti, 
pianist, and Mrs. Berta Mills, soprano. 





Musical Club Moves to New Studio 


Jane Cathcart, president of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club, and Ethel 
Grow, contralto, have removed their stu- 
dios to enlarged quarters in the Rodin 
Studios in West Fifty-seventh Street. A 
series of musicales is planned for the 
near future. 





Magistrate Holds Late Music an Evil 


Music played so late at night that it 
disturbed a neighbor’s repose was held 


to be unwarranted by the magistrate of 
the New York West Side police court on 
Feb. 5. Charles Dunn, alleged to have 
operated a phonograph with unpleasant 
persistency, in the complaint of Patrol- 
man Thomas O’Neil, was ordered) to 
desist. The defendant protested that 
he never gave musicales after 10.30 p.m. 





Max Karolik, tenor, will be heard in 
recital at the New York home of Mrs. 
Reginald DeKoven on the afternoon of 
Feb. 18. 





Isidor Greenberg, violinist, will be 
heard in a recital in Town Hall on the 
evening of March 5. 
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HAIL GABRILOWITSCH IN DETROIT RECITAL 





Symphony Under Victor Kolar 
Plays Wagner Program— 
Muriel Kyle Heard 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, Feb. 10.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
‘itsch gave his only Detroit piano re- 
ital of the season on Feb. 1 and it was 
of such caliber as to cause the keenest re- 
yret that it was not one of a long series. 
His program unquestionably reached its 
peak in the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
, which was played without pause. At 
its close, there was such insistent ap- 
plause that Mr. Gabrilowitsch repeated 
the first movement. Vying with the 


Beethoven for first honors was the 
Schumann “Aufschwung” of kaleido- 
scopic coloring. There was a Chopin 
group, portrayed in the inimitable Gab- 
rilowitsch style, followed by two of the 
artist’s own compositions: a Melodie, an 
altogether appropriate title, and a vi- 
vacious, captivating “Caprice Burlesque.” 
The evening closed with Paderewski’s 
Theme Varie and then Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
endeavored to satisfy the demand for en- 
cores. After adding almost enough num- 
bers to form a new program, he aban- 
doned the attempt and the audience dis- 
persed. 

Despite the forbidding cold, devotées 
of the Detroit Smphony flocked to Or- 
chestra Hall to hear Victor Kolar con- 
duct a program of Wagnerian music on 


Feb. 4. There was no soloist and none 
was needed. In point of popularity, first 
place was undoubtedly awarded to the 
Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger” and 
Ilya Scholnik, who carried the solo part, 
shared with Victor Kolar and his men the 
enthusiastic applause which followed. 
Excerpts from “Parsifal, “Das Rhein- 
gold” and “Gétterdammerung” completed 
the afternoon and demonstrated Mr. 
Kolar’s marked ability in depicting dra- 
matic scenes and achieving effective 
climaxes. 

Muriel Magerl Kyle was heard in a 
recital in Memorial Hall on Feb. 6. This 
was Mrs. Kyle’s local début in concert 
and her program was an ambitious one. 
She displayed a soprano voice of great 
power and considerable range and a high 
degree of musicianship. She offered a 
French group and one in Italian and then 
gave five English songs, closing with 
Jeanne Boyd’s “In Italy” in which her 
work was commendable. Of interest was 
“Candles” by the singer’s husband, Elmer 
Kyle, and “Forgetfulness” by her ac- 
companist, Clarence Bawden. Mr. Baw- 
den provided excellent accompaniments 
and a well played group of soli. 

A morning concert was given by the 
Tuesday Musicale at Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 6; the program was arranged by 
Marie Schaper Davis. Those who partici- 
pated were Mrs. Willard Seely Worcester, 
Emily de la Rouche Quisenbury, Nina 
Wilson Thomas and Elizabeth Avery 
Mills, vocalists; Gisilla G. Feldman, 
pianist; and Margaret Mannebach, Es- 


- telle Morris Goodspeed and Mrs. Edwin 


S. Sherrill, accompanists. 





CORTOT HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA SERIES 





Mrs. Beach Plays Her Works 
in Club Program—Local 
Violinist Heard 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 11.—Alfred Cor- 
tot, presented by Arthur Judson at the 
fifth of the Monday Morning Musicales 


at the Bellevue-Stratford recently, gave 
a program which included Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,” which has not 
been given here for several seasons; 
Vivaldi’s “Concerto da Camera”; a 
Chopin group and numbers by Ravel and 
Albeniz. 

Members of the Matinee Musical Club 
gave a program in costume illustrating 
the development of American music from 
the days of Francis Hopkinson to the 
present. Fullerton L. Waldo, music 
critic of the Public Ledger, spoke con- 
cisely on American Music, giving the his- 
torical background of the program. This 
was contributed by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 


in several of her own compositions; 
Edna Harwood Baugher, soprano, sing- 
ing Cadman songs; Isabel Ferris, in 
piano compositions by William Brown 
(1787); Elizabeth Hood Latta, mezzo- 
soprano, in works by Hopkinson and 
Webber; Edna Smith Varwig, in Foster 


numbers. Others heard were Myrtle 
Moehling and Ida _ Bolte, contraltos; 
Maude Holzer Evans, soprano; John 


Fischer, flautist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; and a quintet made up of 
Emilie Fricke Lesher, piano; Florence 
Haenle and Helen Rowley, violins; Ella 
Rowley, viola, and Effie Irene Hubbard, 
cello. The provram was arranged by 
Mrs. William Hubbard and Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch. 

Louis Gabowitz, a young Philadelphia 
violinist, who has been before the public 
for two seasons, was heard in a Wither- 
spoon Hall program on Friday evening. 
He played several trying compositions, 
including the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor and a Tartini Sonata in G 
Minor with fine poise. Clarence Fuhr- 
man was his accompanist. 





Clevelanders Give Concert in Dark in 
Canadian Town 


GUELPH, ONT., Feb. 10.—An element 
of novelty was lent the program given 
here by the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, on Feb. 7, under th2 
auspices of the Presto Music Club. The 


lights in the auditorium were extin- 
guished suddenly, owing to the blowing 
out of a fuse, while the players were in 
the middle of Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thetique” Symphony. The _ orchestra 
played the work through to the end, and 
also gave the Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin” and Brahms’ Fifth Hun- 
garian Dance in the dark, the conductor 
indicating the tempo by tapping with his 
baton. Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” was 
played by Victor Gomez, ’cellist, and the 
harpist of the orchestra with the aid 
of a pocket flashlight. The audience was 
most enthusiastic in its applause for the 
excellent training of the men which made 
possible this unusual feat. Louis Edlin, 
‘oncertmaster, was the soloist in a 
Saint-Saéns Concerto. This was _ the 
second program to be given here in two 
years by the organization. 





Schnabel to Give Recital Series 


Artur Schnabel, pianist, who is now 
ma tour of the Pacific Coast, will give 
1 series of four private recitals in the 


‘ecital hall of the David Mannes School 
1f Music on his return to New York. At 
yne of these concerts he will be assisted 
yy his wife, Therese Schnabel, lieder 
singer, in  Schubert’s “Winterreise” 
tycle and in another by Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, in a program of original 
‘compositions for four hands. The con- 
‘erts, for which special rates are offerea 


to teachers and students, will be given 
on March 13 and 20 and April 3 and 10. 
These will be Mr. Schnabel’s only New 
York appearances in recital this season, 
although he will be heard as soloist with 
the New York Symphony, the Philhar 
monic Orchestra and with the Friends 
of Music. 





Music Students Marry in Boston 


BosToN, Feb. 10.—Luigi Ferdinando 
of Hartford, Conn., a pupil of Mary G. 
Reed’s, and Minnie Jones of Derry Vil- 
lage, N. H., were married on Feb. 8. 
The bride formerly studied the piano 
with Mrs. Reed. The officiating clergy- 
man was the Rev. Harold E. B. Speight 
of King’s Chapel and the ceremony took 
place in Mrs. Reed’s studio. Mr. Ferdi- 
nando is a member of Ferdinando’s Or- 
chestra, a small ensemble which has 
played throughout New England. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferdinando will reside at 
Wentworth Lodge, Derry Village, N. H. 
W. J. PARKER. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 


Feb. 10.—Norman Johnston, baritone, 
and Louise Van Wagenen, soprano, gave 
an enjoyable program at Skidmore Col- 
lege on the evening of Jan. 24. They 
sang duets by Mozart, Massenet, Flori- 
dia and Nevin and each was heard in 
arias and groups of songs. The audi- 
ence was large and responsive and de- 
manded many encores. Elmer Tidmarsh 
played musicianly accompaniments. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
Feb. 10.—A joint recital was given by 
Helen Garnet Wright, pianist, and Max 


Weiser, violinist, on Feb. 5, in Scott Au- 
ditorium, before an audience that nearly 
filled the house. Miss Wright, whose 


home is in Toledo, has spent the past few 
seasons studying in New York, and this 
was her first professional appearance be- 
fore the Toledo public. Mr. Weiser 
opened the program with Tartini’s 
Sonata in G Minor, with Miss Wright at 
the piano, giving an excellent reading of 
the work. His technic and interpretation 
were exceedingly good. Later he played 
a group of four shorter numbers besides 
encores. Miss Wright’s first group in- 


cluded Chopin’s C Minor Polonaise, two 
Mazurkas and the C_ sharp’ minor 
Scherzo. Her playing of Chopin was de- 
lightful, full of color and true to the 
spirit of the music. Her second group 
included Schubert’s Impromptu in A 
Flat Minor; Wagner’s “Lohengrin’s 
Reproach,” Grainger’s “One More Day, 
My John,” and the C Major Rhapsodie of 
Dohnanyi. Several encores were also 
demanded. J. HAROLD HARDER. 





BALTIMORE PLANS FOR DIPPEL OPERA 





Enesco Heard in Violin Re- 
cital—Arturo Bonucci and 
Frank Bibb Play 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 12.—Arrangements 
are being made by Frederick R. Huber 


to have this city represented in the Inter- 
City Grand Opera Association next sea- 
son, with a series of six performances, 
beginning in November. Andreas Dip- 
pel, the general director, stresses the 
recognition of American artists. The 
project promises to employ the aid of a 
local chorus and such further municipal 
support as is practicable. A board of 
governors will be announced. Mr. Dip- 
pel has approached influential persons 
and has aroused local interest in the 
scheme. 

Georges Enesco, violinist, was heard at 
the fourteenth Peabody recital on Feb. 
9, with Sandor Vas as accompanist. The 
program, consisting of a Leclair Sonata, 
Bach’s Partita in D Minor, unaccom- 
panied, Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” and a 
group of classic arrangements, gave the 
audience abundant opportunity to appre- 
ciate the scholarly style of the artist. 

Arturo Bonucci, ‘cellist, and Frank 
Bibb, pianist, were heard in a recital at 
Newcomer Hall, Maryland School for 


the Blind, on Feb. 5. A large audience 
attended this concert, the second of a 
series undertaken by the _ school to 
awaken interest in musical affairs. Mr. 
Bonucci played the Boccherini Concerto 
brilliantly. The first local hearing of a 
new sonata by Antonio Veretti added in- 
terest to the program. The work re- 
ceived a fine interpretation by the two 
artists. A group of shorter pieces had 
to be extended by additional numbers. 





CARTHAGE, ILL. 


Feb. 10.—The Euterpean Club met on 
Jan. 23. Lillian Johnson, teacher of 
singing in Carthage College, presided. 
French music was the subject of study, 
different numbers being presented by 
Paul Ensrud, Imogen Hill, Lucille Tan- 
ner, Helen Lowry and Lesslie Hastings. 
Under the leadership of Susan Davidson, 
the Carthage High School gave a demon- 
stration recently of the work it is doing 
along musical lines. Exceptionally fine 
musical training was evident in the 
numbers which were given by a boys’ 
chorus of twenty-six, a senior boys’ 
quartet, a senior girls’ chorus, a girls’ 
chorus of seventy-two members and a 
mixed chorus of ninety-eight voices. Ac- 
companiments were played by Dorothy 
Brandon, Frances Davidson, Hazel Silcox 
and Gladys Edwards. 

Eve SIMMONS RUNYON. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Emil Tiffero 


DETROIT, Feb. 10. Emil  Tiffero, 
operatic tenor and voice teacher, was 
found dead in his apartment here of a 
heart affection on Feb. 8. He was born 
in Cologne in 1858, and studied at the 
Munich and Vienna _ Conservatories. 
After appearances in Italian theaters, 
and engagements as leading tenor at 
Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, the Petrograd 
and Amsterdam operas, he came to 
America and became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1884, 
when Damrosch inaugurated the German 
régime. He later devoted himself to 
concert work and teaching, and was for 
several years director of the School of 
Art Singing in this city. He was the 
author of a “Manual of the Art of Sing- 
ing.” 








Ramona Beckner 


RockKForD, ILL, Feb. 12.—Ramona 
Beckner, well known in Rockford and 
other centers as an accompanist, died in 
Chicago on Jan. 29 of pneumonia after 
two days’ illness. Miss Beckner frequent- 
ly appeared in concerts, not only here 
but in Chicago, Washington, Santa Fe, 
N. M., and San Diego, Cal. At the time 
of her death she was within two weeks 
of completing an organ course with the 
Wurlitzer School in Chicago, where she 
was rated first by her instructors in a 
class of 400; and she had been engaged 
to take a position as organist at Kanka- 
kee, Ill., at the end of the course. She 
was the daughter of A. W. Beckner o1 
Santa Fe. 





Roger O. Conant 


BuFFALO, Feb. 12.—Roger O. Conant, 
bass, for years a member of the choir of 
All-Saints Church, died on Feb. 8 in his 
forty-eighth year of illness contracted 
during the world war. Conant was a 
musician of ability, a writer, and for a 
long time a member of the editorial staff 
of the Buffalo Evening News. He was 
the son of the late Rev. Clarence Morti- 


mer Conant, prominent Episcopalian 
minister, and had been. known to the 
music and editorial field in Chicago, 


Washington, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
as well as in Buffalo. He is survived by 


his wife. FRANK W. BALCH. 
May Naudain 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 10.—May 
Naudain, soprano, well known on the 


light opera stage, died here on Feb. 8 


after a brief illness. Miss Naudain 11 
private life was the wife of Charles H. 
George, a New York banker. She was 
born in Omaha and went to New York 
in 1904. She retired from the stage at 
the time of her marriage in 1909, but 
returned to it in 1916 to sing the leading 
role in “Katinka.” 





Frederick E. Bottsford 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 10.—Fred- 
erick E. Bottsford, for twenty years 
music supervisor in the public schools 
here and organist nd choirmaster of 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Warren, 
died at his home in this city on Feb. 6. 
Mr. Bottsford, who was_ sixty-three 
vears old, we born in Castile but came 
to Jamestown at the age of eleven. He 
studied music in Buffalo and later at 
the Boston Conservatory. 





Mrs. Helen Carroll 


HAMILTON, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Mrs. Helen 
Carroll, teacher of voice, piano and 
organ, died at her home here on Jan. 
31, after an illness of several weeks. 
She had been for years organist of 
Westminster Church, and more recently 
held the post of organist and choir leader 
at the First Presbyterian Church. She 
is survived by her husband, Harry Car- 
rol, who is well known in local musical 
circles. 


Fritz Freiberg 


CuicaGco, Feb. 10.—Fritz Freiberg, 
proprietor of the famous “Freiberg’s” 
restaurant, died here on Feb. 6. _Mr. 
Freiberg at one time played the violin in 
his own orchestra and was a lover of 
good music. When rag time _ became 
popular he sold his place. He was 
eighty-three years old and was said to 
be one of the richest musicians in the 
city. 





Helen Wakeman 


3UFFALO, Feb. 10.—Funeral services 
for Helen Wakeman, a well-known music 
teacher who died in Detroit of pneu- 
monia, were held at the home of Walter 
E. Doty in Lockport on Feb. 2, the Rev. 
Henry F. Zwicker, pastor of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, officiating. Miss Wakeman, 
who was fifty years old, was a well- 
known musician and teacher in western 
New York. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 
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SOKOLOFF FORCES 
GIVE NATIVE WORK 


David Stanley Hall Leads His 
“Prince Hal” in Cleveland— 
Friedman in Recital 


By Grace Goulder izant 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 10.—David Stanley 
Hall, dean of the Yale University School 
of Music, conducted his own work “Prince 
Hai,” at the concert of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in Masonic Hall on Feb. 1. Vic- 
tor De Gomez, ’cellist and member of the 
orchestra, was the soloist in Lalo’s Con- 
certo in D Minor. The program included 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Rakoczy March.” 

A piano recital was given by Ignaz 
Friedman in Masonic Hall on Feb. 7, 
under the management of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes. Mr. Friedman, heard last year 
as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
made his first appearance in recital here 
at this time, and made a fine impression, 
despite the fact that he was under a 
doctor’s care. His program included the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, a Chopin group, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”; two of the play- 
er’s own, works, “Elle Danse” and “Les 
——. and the Strauss-Godowsky 
sé _— 

Isa Kremer, “International Balladist,”’ 
was heard here for the first time in an 
extensive program of songs in Russian, 
Italian, French, Jewish and English. on 
Feb. 4. Kurt Hetzel, accompanist, played 
solo numbers by Chopin and Liszt. Mrs. 
Hughes was the local manager of the 
program. 

_Emma Hayden Eames of Cleveland, 
singer and voice teacher, and mother of 
Emma Eames, presented three of her 
pupils in a recital at her home on the 
afternoon of Feb. 5. A program includ- 
ing many unusual numbers was given by 
Charles Hanna, baritone; Morris Scott, 
tenor, and Jean Webster Erisman, so- 
prano. These included an aria from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid” and Liszt’s “Close 
Thy Door” by Mrs. Erisman; songs by 
Saint-Saéns and Michalena, by Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Hanna, and a trio from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette.” 

Willem Willeke, ’cellist, was the soloist 
at a concert given in Masonic Hall by 
the St. Ignatius College Orchestra of 
ninety players on Feb. 8. He was heard 
in Jeral’s little known Concerto in A; 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” Casella’s “Chant 
Napolitan,” and numbers by Grieg, 
Weber, Tchaikovsky and Hosmer. Mrs. 
Harold Berkley was the accompanist. 

Under the direction of the Czecho- 
Slovak Arts Club, Marie Mikova, Czech 
pianist, made her first appearance in 
Cleveland at the Hotel Statler on Feb. 6. 
Her program included numbers by Bach, 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Liszt, Chopin, 
Smetana and modern composers. 

Claire Heitel, soprano, at one time a 
member of the Prague Opera, made her 
local début in a joint recital at the Lake- 
wood League of Women Voters’ Hall on 
Feb. 7. Ida Kramer Mervine, pianist, was 
the assisting artist. Mme. Heitel sang 
an aria from Dvorak’s opera, “Rusalka,” 
a group of Bohemian works by Novak; 
and numbers including American songs 
by Bartlett and Rogers. 








CLEVELAND PLANS SERIES 





Municipal Concerts Approved by Mayor 
for Public Auditorium in Fall 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 12.—A municipal 
concert series has been announced for 
next autumn, under the sponsorship of 
Mayor Kohler and Lincoln Bickey, man- 
ager of the Public Auditorium. 

The series will be given as a civic 
undertaking in this hall, which has a 
seating capacity of 12,000. Strictly 
nominal admission prices will prevail. 

The first artist engaged for the series, 
according to local announcement, is John 


McCormack. He will be heard in Octo- 
ber next. The announcement of the 
series has aroused much discussion in 


Cleveland’s musical circles. 
GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 


D’ Alvarez to Sing Next Season Under 
Management of Evans and Salter 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto 


ARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, con- 

tralto, has entered into an agree- 
ment with the managerial firm of Evans 
and Salter whereby she will appear in 
the fall under that firm’s exclusive 
management. Evans & Salter’s list 
now includes also Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Tito Schipa and Josef Lhevinne. 
_ Mme. D’Alvarez, who was first heard 
in America as a member of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s company at the Manhattan 
Opera House, has since been heard both 
in opera and in concert in practically 
every country of the world. Descended 


from the Incas through her grand- 
mother, she was born in England when 
her father, Marquis Alvarez venere de 
Lobaton, was Peruvian minister to the 
Court of St. James. She has _ been 
heard in opera in Brussels, at La Scala 
in Milan, and other important houses in 


Europe, and also with the Chicago 
Opera Association in America. For sev- 
eral seasons she has made extensive 


tours in the United States and Canada 
and last summer paid her first visit to 
Australia, where her success was note- 
worthy. 





Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia to Give American 
Programs Next Week 


When the nineteenth biennial conven- 
tion of the Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity of America was held in Chicago 
on Dec. 29 and 30 last, one of the most 
important acts of the gathering was the 
decision that some time during the third 
week of February every chapter of the 
fraternity should give an all-American 
musicale, numbers on the program, vocal 
and instrumental, to be of American 
authorship and to be performed by 
Americans. These programs are to be 
presented only at the institutions where 
the chapters are situated, but will be 
open to the public as well as to the stu- 
dents of the institutions. The time— 
the week of Washington’s Birthday—has 
been selected as peculiarly appropriate 
for the giving of a program of this 
nature. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Thomas to Sing in London in April 

R. E. Johnston, manager of John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, is in receipt 
of a communication from Lionel Powell, 
London impresario, stating that ar- 
rangements have been made for Mr. 
Thomas to fulfil a return engagement 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 15. Mr. 
Thomas made a fine impression at his 
first appearance there the early part of 
this season. 


CALVE HEARD IN 
SEATTLE RECITAL 


New Women’s Chorus Gives 
Its First Program—Inaugu- 


rate Twilight Musicales 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 10.— Emma 
Celvé was presented in an exceptional re- 
cital before a large audience at the 
Metropolitan Theater on Jan. 29. The 


famous artist disclosed her unique arts 
as a singing actress in a program of 
charm. Ruth Hall was at the piano. The 
event was under the management of 
Frank P. Hood. 

The Philomel Club, a new women’s 
chorus under the leadership of R. H. 
Kendrick, gave its first concert on the 
same evening. Among the soloists were 
Marshall Sohl, tenor; Joseph Forkner, 
‘cellist; Mrs. Phillip Gearhart, Mrs. 
Channing Pritchard and Mrs. M. M. 
Deuter, sopranos; and Mrs. T. N. Fowler 
and Gladys Hoxie, contraltos. An in- 
strumental trio consisting of Louise Dow 
Denton, Elizabeth Onsum and Mr. Fork- 
ner played accompaniments to several 
numbers by the chorus. 

A series of twilight musicales has been 
inaugurated at the Women’s University 
Club, the first of which was given on Feb. 
4, under the direction of Mrs. Philip 
Douglas Macbride. A women’s double 
quartet, led by Ella Helm Boardman, 
sang two Rachmaninoff numbers. Mrs. 
Harry Stephenson Bowen gave a group 
of soprano solos, with Irene Rodgers at 
the piano, and Vesta Muth played piano 
numbers. 

In the January musicale of the Sunset 
Club, arranged by Mrs. Bruce Morgan 
and Mrs. Harry Ostrander, Thirza Caw- 
sey, a young Seattle soprano, was pre- 
sented. Leonora Friedland, pianist, and 
Amedeo Bianconi, flautist, assisted. 

The Ralston Glee Club gave a compli- 
mentary recital at Meany Hall, Univers- 
ity of Washington, under the auspices of 
the Associated Students, Vernon S. Behy- 
mer, director, on Feb. 1. The assisting 
soloists were W. S. Jackson, baritone, and 
Marshall Sohl, tenor. 

The Seattle Music Study Club met at 
the home of Mrs. Charles Kracke on Jan. 
29, when a program of American com- 
positions arranged by Mrs. W. H. Ogle 
was presented. Those participating were 
Mrs. F. J. Wallace, Elinor Rockwell Fitz, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Graham. Ruth Prior, 
and Mrs. F. A. Reid. Mrs. Fitz and Mrs. 
Kracke were the accompanists. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Feb. 10.—Dr. Charles Heinroth, city 
organist, gave a lecture on “Glimpses of 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau” at 
the East End Christian Church on 
Feb. 7. Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and 
Pasquale Pallarico, pianist, appeared at 
Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 9 under the 
management of James A. Bortz. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs pre- 
sented Henri Souvaine, pianist, and 
Maria Samson, soprano, of the Budapest 
Opera at Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 6. 
Miss Samson’s accompaniments were 
played by the Ampico which also repro- 
duced some of Mr. Souvaine’s numbers. 
The regular free organ recitals were 
given on Feb. 3 and 4 by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth at Carnegie Music Hall, and by 
Dr. Caspar P. Koch on Feb 4 at Carnegie 
Music Hall, North Side. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





All the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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